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As she is writ 

An mltuirabie campaign magazine 
(tailed Plain English was launched 
last week. In style and content ir 
eyciiipliries the 1 plain language and 
clour design ill farina, leaflets and 
t uii smm; r contracts that the cum- 
puign is fighting for. 

1 Plain English is edited from Sal- 
ford by the campaign organizers, 
ClirisKV Maher and Martin Cutts, 
who first started working together 
In 1974 on Liverpool News, a news- 
li .liter for people witik reading diffi- 
cult le.s. Martin^ its first editor, was 
ti student at Liverpool University at 
the time ; Chriasy, who didn't learn 
t>ci rend «ud write until site was 
Mbmit 17, (had by the age of 26 
started writing for community news* 
papers. 

1 She felt strongly about people, 
like mouy of her own family and 
tfi ii’uds. wlm had difficulty In read- 
ing, and I'hu consequent battle to get 
forms and leaflets written jiiovc 
cl rally for fihelr benefit has now 
spilled over into a more general 
purpose, They ai'o holdlng meetings, 
setting up, a Fprm Factory, lobby- 
ing lawyers and politicians. "This 
wurd-bomtuig business ", said Mar- 
tin, in lb a only bit of jargon cither 
allowed themselves in conversation, 
7 intakes you feel out of your 
depth.” Word-bonding, he explained, 
fc a carman use of words under- 
§f°four ° ' ® fee people out 

* Since education is very much in 
the word-bonding business, it was 
qutta surprising to find that " Plain 
English * scarcely scratches the 
•urfRce of tho classroom situation. 
(«. "here’s quite a lot of educational 
torgon about” says Chrissy, “mostly 
If official forms about tilings like 
nothing end school -meals. But we 

”“ y 0Mmple5 ' 

<$ Pressed furtlwr, Martin did 
rflm .mber one example, of unplain 

Mtjcattoual Etigfish sent to himf dbg 
PJto his files, and found to his 
embarrassment that it came 
^ mes Educational 

gffl tbe education dlvl- 

iteasffgSSCTapiSJ 

ep orw 

fails from poor e*- ’ 
he eeM befoto hths 


youtii is, and who d-u not see -the 
young hs on equal. . . . The poet 
Yevtusclienko looms to believe in 
honesty in life in many of his 
poems. In this poem, lie shows that 
if you wish to be respected, you 
have to respect those whoso respect 
yon wish to gum.” 

'Hie bud, or TES, example was til 
a renew of Lhw re-nce Stomho uses’s 
Introduction to Curriculum Research 
and Development, and it may be 
kinder just tn wrench a sentence or 
ttvo from the lengthy tongtle quoted 
in Sheffield : • “ But even flh-e book’s 
situational perspective is oddly geo- 
gi apliic.il us well ns intellectual. . . . 
-The . papal blessing urbi et orbl 
work-j better for Rome than for Nor- 
wich, Cairo w Road notwith stand- 
ing." . 

Word-build ihg indeed (though 
sonic clues to help crack the code 


may be found in the story below). 

, Any further examples, educa- 
tional or otherwise, sdmuid be sent 
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SSjAHSEJ® 4 two grade 4a, 
pr% In a hardware fifoon- : 

* think should be 


to Plain English ut 78 Wiltshire 
Shoot, Sul ford M7 OBD. You could 
Also send a oheque for £4 if you 
want to subscribe to the first tour 
editions. 

Remember Nartar? 

Whatever happened to Nartar ? 
Fmluifiil readers of this column will 
remember them ,and tlielr proven* 
ouco. They — (be National Associa- 
tion tor Race Relations Teaching 
and Action research — were one 
result of the long saga, going back 
to the old days of the Stenhouse' 
Humanities Curriculum Project, of 
liie Schools Council’s nervous hand- 
ling of race relations teaching. 

Stenhouse, backed partly by the 
Gulbenkian Foundation, ran other 
research projects into teaching 
about race front Ills Centre for 
Apphed Research in Education 
J£ARiE) nt East Anglia university, 
liie teachers involved tlieii formed 
Nartar, to disseminate their col- 
lective experience. : 

Tjmt wns in January, 1976. The 
“sellers did their best to supply 
Articles 'and speakers at confer- 
ences. Their efforts to launch a frig 
conference foundered, and they held 
a small oije in 1977. But it became 
clear _ that, without training 
materials to give a focus, confer- 
ences did not teach beyond subjec- 
tive views and exchanges. 

So they went underground to 
produce books and materials, Weed 1 
Lock .Hen interested to books, end 
Hue books were written, then re- 
written to : fit the pbblbher’s ri©w 

of vrtio* teechera muted. But in 
Jidy tins year Ward Lock dedded 
5^ allea 4 partfc because of 

researcher, . Nartar ; have collected 
many transcript .of : discussions by 
Ptose and teftchefe ftism thb orlgl- 
ftaj reseat ’dn 1974. V ... . B 

drailaWe from CAKE, Uiirrerritwol- 

idlE* only, just to . time. ■ 

lTOcn. the raseandher- started, the: 
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Don't worry, it's the fall in school 
number* scare. Thou count »*■ twice 
a duj). • 

Too busy cutting 

Ethnic arts in schools also seem tu 
liuve hit * colder climate. At a time 
When they were thought to be riding 
high as a trendy specialism, a 
notional conference on ethnic arts 
has just been cancelled for leek of 
interest. A one day seminar was 
originally planned lor last Friday 
by the GuOfbenkian Foundation, the 
Arts Council ami the Commission 
for Racial Equality, and brochures 
were sent out to manyhuwtfreds of 
Artists aild educationists. 

The artists and arts associations 
signed up In d-roves, and some of 
tile teachers drey already know to 
be inter cstedi, but the silence from 
the local education authorities was, 
it seems, dismaying. Faced toJthtfce 
prospect of yet another session of 
t-Iie converted preaching, to one 
another, , the coordinators have 
clecrded . to. postpone the exercise 
until next year. 1 ( 

. . So what happened tp ■ commit- 
ment? Many of the lie.a. policy 
makers the organizers had honed to 
attract — the advisers and edmin-is- 
trat»rs— .wrote to soy tlioy were too 
busy attending committee meetings 
about the cuts to spend a day talk- 
lng aboin etintic arts. ■ 


Mr Puffin 


VtMavt that ” must Jure been an 
almost audible ciy in tile children’s 
book world as Kaye Webb retired 
recently -after ’18 years as drief edi- 
tw 1 of Puffin books. Her jnalrtie 
has fallen on Tony Lacey, and, at 
31, he. is quietly undetuutad ut the 
.task ahead of -him, 

• H ti l 18 ® s J e ' ve ! rai ' adYehitagltt, - j For.. 


fiction . Kstfa-frUkhU 
which ^sajar 1 ' three TBS 
Bdok Awmd yVhUietrs-^- 
Sir, 


1'ii‘uimdu Piiidiviiiug hurely a wai 
ugo. And, iiiii^t impoitaiH. lie is 
eonf hi cm til at Kuye VVehli ii a s 
hunded over tn liim' uuequi vocally. 
“ She’s lct'L me mi ext i cutely unnd 
list for 1980." 

Tt cmMuins two WliiMuoad win- 
Squeak hy Philippa Pearcu and 
Peter DicLiiiMJu’s T nice — us well ax 
sumo outstanding picture bonk* nml 
u new series of readers by the 
Ahlbergx rulleil Tlappa Families. 
During his lasf Hiree months aL 
Granuda Tony i.itrcv met Kuvv 
Webb regularly tit discuss the list 
mid, one full week into his new 
job, seems tn have Puffin plans 
ut his fincertipo. 

There will be changes, of course. 
Peacocks, the Penguin imprint fin 
adolescents, has never really estnb- 
llshed its identity, partly because 
“booksellers don't know where to 
put them’’, purily because there is 
not a recognized market For this 
age-group here ns there is in the 
States, so tiieru will be fewer pu-b- 
Jlshed each yern— six instead of 12 
or 15. 

There will be fewer Puffins each 
year, too : the financial climate calls 
for what Tony Lacey describes us 
11 greater discmli.no ” in the choice 
of titles, so there will be only 90 
to a hundred new Puffins in 1981 
instead of between 120 and 130. But 
the uAn-fiction list Is to be ex- 
staff. are being appointed to organ- 
! ze it and plains arc afoot for a 
Puffin Atlas and Dictionary. 

There mil also be a change of 
emphasis. Tony Lacey looks ever so 
slightly _ embarrassed oa id save : 

It’s difficult to put It tactfully, 
but the list will have a more mas- 
culine look”. The first step in tltis 
durecnom is that two original novels 
about football have been cominls- 
suMied from Maa'din Waddell to be 
publislted in 1981; 

Does he find children's book 
publishing satisfying? “Well, I’m 
not tiie kmd of publisher wm takes 
a children's book to bed. There 
are — there must-be— nrany concerns 
tiiey don’t deal wstb. But it’s an 
interesting market — so much more 
open to dionge gnd "influence (as 
a matter of interest," fhmorical- 
novels are simply out of fasliion at 
the moment). And I do drink 
children's books are omportabt. 
And, of courM. I do enjoy reading 
tije books. It’s just diat I would not 
like to read notfdtag alSe ". 

F ormidable femmes 

Aa one speaks' pointed out at tile 
Annual coiifonenoe of tiie' Girls’ 
Schools Assoaation Ia 4 t - , weak, 
nobody talii :pf a 'Fourth of FIftii 
Woman, After olfy tbe clmnces are 
t-bat any woman- in ; public service 
jta» .bean-’ trained: by one of riiO 
headmiaLTessea of. tiio fiiicst .glrto* 
uidepenueut sdtool$ in tlio country, 
Mio .combine ' to . make : this annual 
meeting hich Ha”' awednapifinc 

. occasion. 

; liitirely lacking, i^i peroonal 
yijaily or amhdtlon, they had dew 
ted. a. -lifetime to itwtiUing to.thdto. 
sHs a belief in die iunefe:&uperor- 1 ’■ 
ity of women end a faith that they 
can dp anything. No wonder ro 
many of those girjs are, to their 
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Daphne Park; from ^ 
Somerville, ■ ■ . . 
cope seems WdMtogLf; 
Describing a 
veur” in n heJdmistW.B* 
liMeu the following;-, a 
physics tench er, one cogkl 
l.vlie hoped legally) Ml 
rlmn five hysterectotiltt 
Though visiting sMSi'" 
Wnldcgrave MP (tddtTta, 
young Tory Intel lecfmata) b 
bexton (white hope of fo 
places scliemo) wqe 
politely aud briskly refflw5? 
btur was undoubtedly yiah 
Park, former diplomat op 
deiit-ElecL of Somerville ti 
Oxford. .... 

Miss Park looked .* M 
Sir fieuffeiy Hovye hut.imi 
sparkle. Her speech was - n| 
u peg on ivtilch, to hfff i 
from her dlploniaric tot, :• 
The finest waj poto 
account of a train to* 
China, when she misufl^t 
Ciiinese menu and fpi pn 
not with iiho deUctoto'MM 
thought she liad ordm, ft 
a large plate of sea dig, ■- 
After 10 utiuuteg-sdmt qi 


witli the unexpected dob, tt 
.eolibfng behind 
round, to find two- Cbtoe 
cofner convulsed. Wafr lnj 
her efforts. They cariti-n 
helped iiei' out one :jula 
nmn rh upon ana : toe <mr 
ling the slugs Into It. Tlw, 
informed her aildkow : 
tiia ' value of lesitiisg. I 

Tangiingc*. 


Next week/-. 


J l The language .pj JMj 
olni WWtr- gives fPJ 
of the new.adltiqn.pf j?® 0 * 
Dictionary 6f .QpdtaMfb 

m Alan' Ryuh 
year's crop qf 
Marx ami finds 
and some of grdtt W*? 

■ Tyrrell, Burgess 
oution Bill torisdte 
trol'bf schools. . 

B Uwto Hidi oii.rh? 

“ creative writing”* 
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Nurseries must be 
provided ‘by law’ 

New legal opinion in the Department of Education 
and Science suggests that local authorities have been 
allowed— or forced — to break the law on nursery edu- 
cation for the past 35 years. It had been thought the 
1944 Education Act did not require councils to pro- 
vide nurseries. Now the legal experts say l.e.a.s are 
under a clear obligation to lay on nursery classes for 
all aged two aiid over who want it. 

Act misunderstood for 35 years 

by Biddy Passmore W s S£ 

Local author itiw have been break- places- ", „ , . 

iug the law for J5. years by Vot pro- And just ln« week, Education 
riding nursery education, according Secretary Mr Mark Carlisle saul ui 
,to now legal opinion at tha Depart- reply to a parliamentary question 
meat nf Education add Science. that he did not Intend to use hhi 
Civil servants at the DBS have statutory default powers to stop 
beou forced into a reappraisal of ^ Oxfordshire closing all Its nursery 
‘the law after Oxfordshire’s docisiou schools. He added that ho was 
to .close down all nursery schools seeking further information about 
and ctaises. It Is believed that the the county's decision. 

■logal experts hkve coaduded in the A I t ^ ie , Bght of the new advice 
past twp weeks that local authorl- from his lawyers, Mr Carlisle’s reply 
ties do, after all, havp. a statutuy *** ’Ho may have decided 

duty ..to.; provide nursery 'Schooling to ipore the advice fof tlie intwiient, 
uAaer Section 8 of too 1955 Bdiuta- to the hope that further examination 
tiou Act. . will shed new light mi the law. He 

This knoans that Oxfordshire will ‘ un £ be considering an amendment 
bo breaking the law When its shuts to S , crtl0n 8 to .P« authorities dis- 
. down its nursery plscas next cretlon to proyhle nurseries, in hue 
autumni and that aittUoritios such P tlt ^ tial officials believe to have 
us Gloucestershire v^hli^i b^ve never bo eH the true Intention of tho 1944 

.% >'» W*i*r. 

Act ever since it was passed . The ® n <* ame " d Section 13— the prece- 
nciYS is causing- red faces -at i the dure tp be folowcd W^ii^a, school 
depaitmcm and may -force' Mini*, ■ in^ludd .aBfeufita. •Nurs-.. 
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duw . to.; provide nursery scbtioliiig 
uiider Section 8 of too 1955 E dud u- 
tioa Act. . 

Tills means that Oxfordshire will 
bo breaking the law When its shuts 
down its nursery . places next 
autumm and that authorities such 


Act ever since it was passed , The 
news is causing- red tacos -at; the 
depaitmcm and may force mini#:', 
ters to change the law. • ' i • ‘ 
■ . The ne^y D ^S decision is ba&dd 
■on a section of the Education Art 
ftot hitherto' thought of ha crucial 
to the provision of nubsety -edilcft- 
tiou. A clause 1 in Saction 8' of tile 
Act says: “It slvall be-thd duty of 
every ■ local education authority ' to 
secure that, there shaR- be -available: 


;■ ery, sclioole are excluded at the' 

; moment because they are neither ] 
“ county ’ »nor. * voluntary u schools, 
so that l.e.a.8 like' OUftffdshire are 
classes ’Without' due Sebcefai-y of 
■ able to close nurser ysdiools and 
.Education Bill. . 

. . .The dew departmental opinion is 
not baaed Oi) tire. part of the tow 
wlilpb local Oxfordshire 1 , bbjeotot's 

bqmFtotodd 'u'ndeVf Xltoy COgmlained 

i that titd efounty waft to dofmj Ur of Its 


by Bob Doe 

Schools were criticized for. iakiiig 
too much notice of public pressure- 
when the National Secondary Sur- 
vey was published ou Wednesday. 
Too many . schools over-epjplmsized 
exam results, resulting. in too much 
note-taking ..and rote learning, * tqPr- 
report said. Tlie choice qf subjects 
offered: wqs too wide. • ...... 

Maths, teachers -wore blamed for 
spading, too. much time going' nver 
routipo sums and English teachers 
for not encouraging pupils to dis- 
cuss 6}' read more widely, -spending 
piofct of dto time on written ^er- 1 
ctaos — In ritort, many of the things 
schobls lmve been criticized for not 
doing in the past few years. 

But the HMI report, based on a 
of 384 schools between 1975 
suggests things have gone 
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Has ‘creative . Leader. Comments 
writing ’ gone too Personal Column 

fry* 9 ' ■ ’ 17 School to W<>rk ; 

The science crisis : ^f tt0rs n : ' 

John Maddox 16 o~new.,. . 

; ■ • . - . - Science Diary 

Features- * ; 

Admissions policy : Arts reviews 
the threat Books ' ' 

to I.e.a.S *1-8 . Resources 1 

ETV 

John Wain on the Talkback 

Dictionary of ^ ‘ American Diafy, : 
Quotations 22 crossword, cUess 

.Classified f v 

Lessons from Life: 

Angela Carter, 
novelist. : . -4 ■ 



their good , work; . 

. The National -Ujiidn. of Teachers 
said tilie. renoi't^djd. not bear, oiu- 
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.‘Jtf/jet.'ijf /;/ Secondary Education in Eng- 
land (pages fi to 10) is die latest in i he 
M?i'ie.s of .surveys mid reviews on which 
J-ler Majesty's Inspectors have been 
engaged since 1R7G. It follows inquiries 
info primary -schools, modern languages 
in comprehensive schools; tnixcd-nhility 
teaching, mid other aspects of the 
primary and secondary curriculum. The 
techniques which have been employed, 

. like all research techniques, arc open to 
critical comment and no one should 
accept the findings without reservation. 
All in all, however, this represents a 
massive programme of work curried out 
in the besi tradition of the Inspectorate. 
Only a committed obscurantist could 
complain. 

As it happens, the schools come out 
remarkably well. It may well be asked — 
us Sir Alex Smith used to usk when he 
was chairman of (he Schools Council — 
what other national institution could 
emerge unscathed from so much probing 
and scrutiny ? 

In spile of all the undertones of doom 
which accompanied the Great Debate, 

I hern is nuLhing in the secondary .survey 
lo support the suggestion that basic sub- 
jects are neglected : English atul imttlic- 
inuiics continue to lie pun of the core 
curriculum throughout the period uf the 
comptilsnry school. There is no support 
for the idea rlun, because few l.e.a.s moni- 
tor the curriculum from county hall, 
therefore the schools play fast and loose 
with it. 

The main conclusion is that “ in most 
schools, teachers and pupils alike work 
hard and have soiuc solid achievements 
to. show”'; “the grout majority" are 
“orderly communities”; only a “very 
small minority " face " serious behaviour 

E mblems ", "All are anxious to secure 
usic skills mid cm a hie their pupils to 
nbruin examination qualifications. . . . 
They arc sensitive ro public expectations 
niiij aware of the need to prepare their 
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rohemii secondary course hr Z^' 
Mm.y People will sliafe \ W 

11 10111 "PM?"* Which Su' 

numy pupils to make choices Sfc 1 

lIiuIc i hem front itn pnrtant w to, '- 1 

-areas of experience. The JS 
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The secondary survey: 
more good 
aspects than bad 


pupils for . . . adult life." The survey of examinations. They note that excessive 
docs not confirm the Tory criticism that concern with examinations results can 
able pupils are being neglected : its main ilisLort the courses offered, particularly to 


anxieties are for the less able. 


the less able pupils, and encourage bad 


This said, the hi Mis concentrate on two leaching, 
critical arguments. The first concerns The survey builds up some impressive 
the range of options offered to pupils at evidence of rhe way in which the present 
the end of the third year. Phey believe range of options has been extended. Coin* 

pensive schools carried the idea of 
mon core only cover about 40 per cent options over from, the grammar schools, 
of the whole. They want to see a broad allowing them to proliferate as part of the 
course in science as part of every pupil’s attempt to meet the diversity of talent 


r™-cr«df.r,te e «S|^»;.' 

«bla pupils' emS 
applies no less to some of tK 

sdiLWs operating ii, sramm.r ^l 
■ k CIL,,llu f or assumes that ttoi'i 

wuh the necessary qualifications*, 
are available. It is a safe guess ifc- 
Lady Young mnde her deprtelnj ’ 
iitcntx on the shortage of science 
recently. she had Aspects of- Sew 
Education in mind. Whatever ite'; 
the core must ho staffed. This U thtP 
discipline Mr Carlisle and Lady Sc 
have to live with. • 

As in the tyranny of examine' 
there is no doubt that the drjft&f^' 
wing opinion on which the m-: 
Government now relies is 
m e ii tally disposed to favour t ’ 
examinations, not fewer. It is Abu- 
wliat the Inspectorate would do 
courage the negative ihflueW 
examinations— except qdvocatri men* 
service training for teachers: I^ow 
an original suggestion .... {. 

The human, resource iinplicatiw* 
the secondary .-Survey ‘are’ tfririsidtoErJ 
not least because they concern qtL- 
and spec i in skills rather thau qot« 
and muter inis. Of c burse ministers i!‘ 


course in science as part of every pupil's attempt to meet the diversity of talent say everybody should concentrate 
secondary curriculum to 16. They also and interests they had to serve. Thu cheap hits. But in-service tnunlnj i{.‘ 
imply that the core should he extended to result has become exLremely complicated excellent example of a relatively but! 


■ >«■!# »J liimi vui v annum %i * vt m • viiiuivi; . . 

moke sure that the abler pupils get their and may Well, as the HMIs believe, be sive hut quite indispensable part rf:? 
share of aesthetic experience. confusing to pupils and staff, and waste- programme aimed at raising ihtqin? 

The second criticism, forcefully ex- ful in manpower'; it may also make it of secondary education which is turn:! ; 
pressed' concerns the baleful influence more difficult to plan a systematic and in ribbons. . I 



A worrying^ 
trend 
in A levels 


Never had it 
so good? 

Once a year the Central Statistical 1 Office 
issues a Chris em as greeting- of. good cheer, 
in the guise of its annual catalogue of how 
am- society is changing. Social Trends. (HMSO 
£1.2.90), Brushing aside some gloorpy' figures 
. on growing .pollution from cars or the size'of 
. hoiipitnl waiting lists, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that on the whole life in Britain is 
getting better and better while the . economic 
news gets worse and worse; And this is sped- 
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• 'A level trends in mnin-' Pw'hflps the most marked inc.„.,* c ..»» , . 

Sr ff,.. i!*l , ? n ? cni: schools brought out ! n «*»nd«rd of Uvlnfe slude the wHr, and •; 

>V, Baldwin’s latest statistical ever- ' ” particular the ..improvement in the life 

• cise (pagaJ.1) is uiidQubtedly woii-yina. Dur, of millions pf children. 

• lug the 1960s there, was a <tnndv i J Lasr .veeV fdr'bx<invnlo 90 n*»r 


' ‘ “Vie for children; ■ , .. • /yLep , -/ '» ■*' 

in--’ j "whaps the most marked incrpasejhks been'-, rv ,* 


^ -I -.V. ' 


' m-uyuoLuuiy worrying.- Dur, m 

■ . l “® “*« 1960s there, was a sternly iiicr&d'lJ Lasr year 
•.we- number of A; level passes per 100 school re ” w ® re lu 
Ml*”’ Jins rise sustained the expansion of Wjf 2 P* r 
!• • SSS*** aducatign during the period. From Pluu 

•1971 onwards, however, the trend' flattened Ww Income 
' ‘ - "“‘l. wrn«?d murgmuly .down. It is on the 55SL 5us ® tniS 
- ft" fc Mn3ti ^ac- successive SeciS “g .. 

I of S, f le have reduced plank 'for uril- ^ 

'toa-sxtles and polytechnics. mere has b 

• • .Mr P.aWwln W picked away ,at the stntis- '! 2 t r ,llL 


-•Yetf jt'Woufd be a 
sbme of tlie- artll 


jo a pity if rugiby. IpSl' 
artificial bntluisinsm 


but rn 
peing 


government. They will no doubt try 
[he teeth out of anything that it 
in consultations, but inevitably -the na- 
tions that follow will say- Inrgeiy VAiiV'- 
Headline wants them to say. f; 

How fur will I’lint impinge Ort thelkr; 
mem of Education's iiblJIty to ddudif 
1944 Education Act? ,, {, ■. • l 

There are shqrp differences in.i>bw"F 
botween the Departments of-Eduo 
Envii oiwnuiu. To rile DF.S, the **««»,; 
idea is that of education as n-wto® 51 ’^ 
vtye, locally aldminlstored. At Enrira®^ 1 , 
is regarded quite simply qs one Iflpfffi 
irient service among ‘all die oiW» Jj n, 
lice that does not necessarily meww> 
DUS and Its- ministers will 
exert riioir policy Influence on.'fli* 
oiu of the needs element of wndeff ^.- 
Buiiiotiiy grunt is ninths, and toe P E ’.“5/ 
npparcntly resigned to the liirtjalwfw^i 
shift of . power fsom; loiul 
the centre. But anything : that 
powers and spending patterns of 


ir year tor: example 90 per cent of child- .i goncrmed Bor some . sports . by . their over- ties -must inevitably have Iniponw'^j 
i^ere living in houses or bungaltiwa and ■’ exposure . 6tt. television.; 'a' pity' If soma of • cushions on idle ir own. biggest 
2 per cent were in Becond floor. Or ' that ydditiful violenCd bciiind toduvV soccer ’ the education service. . 
r. Wm*. nv 1977 neaHy half of all — T - --- • — tin.niiinn 


only 2 per cent were in second floor; 
higher, Plots. By 1977 neariy half of 
tow Incoine families with children M < 
trm- heanng compared with only a fifth 


goalmouth could not be translated nil to a Whatever gloss Mr Uospnina t»i"*"jj 
rugby pitch' nn<| legitimized btto 80 minutes * re R l * p n’Mdom. lie is 
of hard pliysicgl contact. spemling plminiiiA, the ability -or. 

‘ This is one of the advantages of the game. c ? u . ,,,y . I,aUfl ‘o dcclll ° l K, TuO 

A boy who is fit and active widi his natural iig 8 L £ ln n J m>i lin S m°ba Sraui“®H 

• ! »hai , e of adolescent QHia-essimi . enn mnnv jnstmite, will cqnLinuo to U. 


Whatever gloss Mr Hosoltino PU* f 1 


■,**« * «*-.« i.rfec.,d wl* lice! and' A KT. B.’Sd'KBllSW 'hi ’l.a'S 

tomties «nl polytechnics. . , * c , re has been a- drop in the number of ! shale* of adoloscent nRitression enn oninv will contintu 

* ,Ickcd ?i vny at lllfi stnds- 1 P^Vlnfl frp.m^Vp. IH . himself at ?iiglS wi hout neodini so^ mud? of b y„ ll,fI e* ib, o. ceilings. 

SSJJSS naW 16 c 1 ?” to show.'tliaL ip In,: mental hbspltals( foot \\l sense Stial to « C cer RnUv 

?cI,ne . ,s concentlrated In the mapitained n “ ‘ I? 77 ^ figure . was) only 4,400. players do not mi^eina- known -as haartfaf' 

■ & Sfooff. PartiC "'^ - ,rt ‘He 'compre- ’ ^ 

r The gravamen of.: Mr 'Baldwin’s charges thc „ r ‘ Ja ,i 3a{et V campaigns appear to. dangfrbus ganio tOgwhef 

• • < In *BS)S n J Ses and ernnnmtW S SZZ^Z**'*}** 8« 1*W i oA4 


\ ' • liflnjslve scbonlV^ loveT^Vdcavma 00°! oTHe ^if ataS^hfi! iminedlste 

^ L - , v, wojL below that, : df the. mBiftwiLd ^rtTmar r?S m* 9 * Sochi , 

■ p: v . . ■ ' .. schools; aiid indfepeii drills. :? g i ,S 0 : '' 11 downturn in : 

, U ;'; : ^I>^c* v thb e results i,f, the, com- ' 

j\' ' t ■ W | tb ■‘fcp ■surviving frqm- 

h, A > snUCi *l»d-' mtidfti^i . . schools; but there. aS'sa 

inUf riay tnc game 


i»y inflexible ceilings. . . . i( i 

•Mr Hoseltuic places great , 

; the publication pf more frcqiwirt *™ „ 
comparative inforpiation. This, be. 
bcliovor hi open government coui<j:* w "ft 
On the other 'Tmnd, tUi extetfs»J , '!j { j 
CIPFA league, tables Is. ltot likaly J; 
the information needed bn quW'W«[ | j( 
ns quantity, ■ any ilnore than 
examination results does (and U>n.*?|jAy 
of Hie same 'thrust of . govornniedt 
and those particular' clauses of tno' , 
notentJulIv dmivniir- itn ■. most m'P. . ■ & 


control from 

1 iv ••• ■;.■• . ,itig needs In the block' groin cajw 

• 1 ' :. .that it -will simply make | 

-■•>-. •••• . , inecenwc ...pUcU in the present 5 ^f rt nv ^ 

ho OantA .i ’ : confusing way. For example, 

0 TIuj ‘ Local Government.., Bil{ suggests, eveir ,fpr tfie educatian ilobbv to- see ’JgJj 

a-,®./ . y jw.oi'e ^trOngly. than the Education Bill before t tons on educarion policy, have 1.;“®®* w 

arjo . ' . ' ! ,.'P* tjd, cantfatHctipiia , which have develbptul .the calculations and. should, O' 

«Uo . : /)n Bbytrnmem^poiicy Iq die idee of ecohomte come out in spend ni,., 'The "JjBfps, 

i : ■; circumstance.. It : can ilow/ bo Wken alhiost as T.mpM is thdt oacW.Tocal budget 

,f Iq n nelled f pq | 5 hnvtf baem f Ht the 4 $»** PMblijc reft- ! subject to^ ^the individual. 

kpt of.kqliool n|ay ins Ha|d&. 'ffiLSW fi ^ .ministers of freedom, t ft F- Financial control, from jtf e 
nv hjs mitddiffi!SfinThe ::/ Md handing, powers 'btick |q' locstl ^mv extencj to .the 4«wL 9,*;**??. 1 b:)- 


of riie some ‘thrust of governniepi *x. 
and those particular' clauses of las'. 
potoJitJalJy tfnuMii- its niost wm 
restrictive • in opendug • the .• w»y j® 
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Backbench revolt forces 
transport charge retreat 


The KiiNiiiit Eton Wall Game brings out 1 he best In ilia local lads. Tlclure he Frank Henmann. 


Maths and science graduates 
steer clear of classrooms 


by Bert Lodge 

Fewer ninths mid science graduates 
are going in for teaching and the 
number is 9 per c-cnt do\vn com- 
pared with last year, 'flic figure 
mu.v be as high ps 12 per cent 
next your. 

Men it while, applications Tor 

Bachelor of Education courses fit 
1980, the first your when two A 
levels and pusses in maths and Eng- 
lish language at O level ara.a con-, 
ditioir of acceptance for the BEd, 
are still running about 30 per cent 
down oil lnat year. 

“With the DES target for entry 
to three and four-year courses re- 
litirinihg almost the same as fur 
autumn, 1979 (9,900), it seems cer- 
tain that in 1980 there will not be 


tuff! eight • candidate? coming fot 
Word who are personally suitable 
fur the teaching profession and who 
will also meet die new academic 
requirements ", Miss Beryl Sowei 
butts, director of the Central B fighf- 
ter and Clearing Hourfe, where most 


teacher training applications are 
processed, said this week. 

Latest figures show that 1,223 
maths or science graduates started 
the postgraduate certificate of 
education this autumn compared 
wii.ii 1343 last year. This year's total 
broken down by subjects (last 
year’s in brackets) is : maths 

636(727) ; physics, 244)244) chem- 
istry, 168(177). 

Applications so for received for 
1980 total 610 compared wiLh 696 
received by this time last year. The 
breakdown figures are moths, 
343(393) ; physics, 99(126) chem- 
istry, 168(177). 

Miss Sowerbutts said die decrease 
(« these subject areas was worrying, 
considering applications generally 
for postgraduate teacher training 
were down by only 3.8 per cent 
compared with last year. 

• “ Possibly ' the ' recommendations! . 
from die Clegg commission on tea. 
Cliers’ pay may affect 'the' situations s 
' or If unemployment hi Hie country 
worsened' 1 . 

Altogether 9,46! students were 


admitted to postgraduate teacher 
training tills autumn compared with 
9,363 last year. The number admit- 
ted to three and fuur year teacher 
training courses was 8,602, including 
339 admitted to unc year specialist 
courses in practical subjects such as 
music, cruft design and technology, 
and business studies. 

The clearing house reports that 
competition was keen for places on 
the last entry to Hie three year cer- 
tlficata course, to which 1,740 were 
accepted. 

Of the students admitted to BEd 
courses 62.7 per cent .had two A 
levels and O level passes (grades 
A-C) in maths und English language. 

These qualifications were held by , 
82.7 per cent of those accepted on 
postgraduate courses this autumn. 

Employment prospects remain 
bright for tliose qualifying via a 
degree Followed by the _ pose , 


by Biddy Passmore 

The Govcruntciu is sn wo mud ulinuL 
a defeat from its own back benchers 
over school irau.spori charges Llui 
ic will now almost certainly write a 
reserve power into the second F.tlu- 
cation Bill enabling the Education 
Secretary to intervene if he thinks 
councils arc using llieir powers un- 
fairly. 

• Mure than 100 Conservative Ml’s 
are said to be concerned at the 
effect of the school transport clause 
on children in rural ureas und those 
attending denumi nation ai schools. 
They arc worried t-hat authorities 
might behave ns extremely over be- 
ing allowed to charge for school 
trmisparL ns Oxfordshire lius be- 
haved over nursery uduentiou. The 
proposed Government amendment 
would at least stop them doing that. 

The amendment will be tabled be- 
fore the transport clause is reached 
in the standing committee nuw con- 
sidering tho Bill in n move to avoid 
rite hmnillarion of a Government 
defeat. 

It is not certain whether it will 
satisfy the chief potential rebels on 
the committee, Mr Malcolm Thorn- 
ton, MP for Livorponl Gar stop and 
Mr Jim Pawsev, Ml* for Rugby. 
Their main objection to riie clause, 


which would give l.e.a.s greater free- 
duni to charge far school transport, 
is lliut councils would find it pnlitic- 
ally and mnrully impossible to use 
their new freeduin to make the full 
£30m savings expected uf them. 

They nmy therefore require sonic 
further concession from the Govern- 
ment, possibly in the form of an 
undertaking that local aull.'orii ies’ 
failure tn meet the target in the 
next financial year would bo viewed, 
leniently. 

The proposed amendment is 
likely to satisfy Conservative back- 
benchers when the Bill goes back 
to the full House of Commmis fur 
its Report Stage and Third Reading. 

Meanwhile, the Roman Catholic 
Church is keeping up the pressure 
on the Govern] no itt either tn drop 
the offending clause ur in amend it 
to safeguard the position of child- 
ren unending deiimnimiiiunnl 
schools. 

In a speech last Thursday Mr 
Ernest Shields, president of the 
Catholic Teachers' FaduruLion, {.aid 
that nothing would erode public 
goodwill more quickly thou legisla- 
tion like the school transport clause. 
Recalling that tlte 1944 Education 
Act had asserted the right of parenti 
to choose schools in keeping with 
Lhcir religious convictions, he 
deplored the Government's willing- 
ness “ to sacrifice this fuudemcmul 
principle uf justice for the sake of 
short-term financial savings 


••degree, followed by the .posh, 
graduate certificate lit-- . eaacpdan. 
Of those who. qualified, ,itt July, 
more than 80 per cent had found 
jobs by .mid-October. . Of the 4.779 
gaining' a PGCE, about 200 took, 
job; outside teaching. 


Flat fare of 20p needed 
to make £30m savings 


lually impossible to make the E30m 
savings , in school transport' which 
the Government expects. 

Of the nine county councils 


• • . ' I • ' . ■ , 

‘Window dressing’ of Education Bill 


by Stephen Goheu . 

The stumbling pace-o'f rite Edtfcorion 

.Bill going' through Parliament ; in- 
creased to a 1 brisk canter .this 1 Week 
when MPs vptep, tbtttilgh hot without 
.' opposition, to approve the’ plans for 
parental choice of schools. 

; , After eight, sittings of the Com- 
. mo ns standing committee, the first 
.six. clauses of (lie Bill .navi,' been 
• passed. . . -Los t Tuesday '9 /mdrhing and 
..afternoon 'session? dealt :, with 
parents' righVto chotise.- ‘ ^ 

■ •• The . schema as it stands'" will, 
- ; when it becomes Ipw, allow parents 
: tq .express auj^farence for a school. 
Local authorities will have to honour 
•....» that preference . except for thrde 
' specific cases. . . 

A parent’s wish can bb ignored 
if it would “prejudice tho provision 
of efficient education dr , the effi- 
i j! 1 ' clout pse of resources “ j If it Is 
mconiparible.with any arrangements 
•■.the; dutliWity has made; with an 

aided or assisted ..place .acliopl { or 


. - CbBtinuedlr^ page 1. 

. . fall b^cpma'iip to attinddrdwijl be 
•• gripped M their’ right to award the 
proposed.. now degrees of BEi)g and 

■ ' Tl)e; hew autltbrlty wohld alsu ho 
. : • Rivert control ' of some, uoivfcvslty 
r- jlpartqcdi r/Th^-exira :.c«sh: heeded; to 
.1: : «nplemeht'the Fiiinlstoiv proposals 
^Tpnger;, courses, mofe .lodustrlally 
traioed-^lfiff /-and intpliaved staff- 
,-i afliqeiu rflrloS-^wouJd oe earmarked 
• -3?, r this, purpose by tho - . University. 
■(•.I. .Grants: Committee; *■ 1 •• 

Wc ^ iVecohimeqd ; that''-; coupes 
T; '•'• /Vfllich ; fill l . to . gee; pr ;• 1 ose; . their' 
v .-.accreditation, should no longer ne 
V. ^dMstbla for - earmarked. funds ”, the 
• ’/ deport States. 4 .' •. • . 

; '--I ;-Ar p»:esent, 'nbmu £ 2 O 0 w.is sj>ent 
■ , , * ; ,ou eiigli\eet‘.lng education each year. 


if it is for a grammar school and 
the child has not passed the aelec- 
- tion test. 

It was the first exception which 
drew the ivrhth of (he Labour side 
of (lie .committee,. Here tva$ a, 

11 catch-all ” clause, according to the 
Labour MPs. First the parents were 
told they had a right and then they 
were (old, . a local authority could 
take a Way that 'right. Or, as Mr 
. , Chris Price, . 'Labour Ml? for. 
Le wish Sin, West, soitj V“ Show them' 
ih'e menu, and thch tell thorn what's 
off."- . 

It was “pure window drdssioB*', 
said .Miss Sheila Wright, Jj&bpur,, 
MP for Birmingham, HandAwortir, 

. 7 It tvill make pnrenta fool that they, 
have -an effective choke. The clause 

f lives thorrt do additional right and 
t Is an extremely vague statement 
than can be interpreted in mony. 
different, ways. 

: “ If we ate going to give liarenu 
it specific right, wd must naye a 
specific framework' and not a vague ■ 
; stntcnieiu. 1 ’. ' * 

i ^ i ^ ^ m* i ' i *^-4 

The Fin n is ton plan would Odd up 
to £40in to this bill, '• •.'•.'•■ 
“Despite Current constraints op 
public eximndituro. this price ihust 
.not and cannot be baulked. If may 
well-. Imply the diversion of funds 
from other areas of uduentiou,. or 
elsewhere in tho public sector the. 
(.report adds. 

i. .- •. Oii tho thorny' .. proul'em ! oE 
reglstraiion .of engniedfs—n process 
..which Indicate*' an engineer , has 
: achieved a ;,mtiilmdn'i . professional 
stahdptd— -the .committee: is clear 
• this must ha xarriod out by tho new: 

• . authority, ... r . .. ; ,, •... ’ 

j • At present this is carried out. by 
the- registration board - of ; .i the C6un-. 
cil'Of Engluborii)| TnqlJtutidns. ;Tho 
board i should he . wound • Up; end a 
! |jjrge, ipart ; ,df . the. CEJ*s? actiritlas 
• ciqt;aHedi.'lhe repdft drgOSrrTHEti; : . 


Mr Ted Gi-ahara, Labour MP for 
Edmonton, , sola it ivas " a cruel 
deception , and a . con trick on 
thousands and thousands., of 
barorits". And Mr Nell Kinnbck. 
labour’s educations pokes man, said 
It was a charter for aislllusloqment, 
frustration, disappointment .and lack 
of choice. , 

Dr Rhodes Boyson, junior educa- 
tion minister, retorwd HiRf the i 
clause was no different from that | 
put forward by Labdur in its Educa- i 
tJait- Bill during rite last Govern- 
ment. 

■In h series of votes on Labour's 
.seven.; amendments, • the Govern*. 
pionFs : majority- .noVef , fell;. below 
three, \. ' '• • . •'■ • 1 •• • • ■ i '- • 

•The committee meeting was once 
again dominated by oratory from 
the Labour benches. CoiiservjtHva : 
members have been instructed Gy" 
thoir Whip not- to make Kpesithes' 
lasting .more titan ;30, pecopdai This 
lias been planned for When tfit* time 
comes to guillotine tho debaiv. 

Foreign talent put 
Off by high fees 

Applications from oVcrseas 'sllidcnts 
to start nt British universities next 
autumn, are 11 per ,cent dowh com- 
pared with this ttnie idsr year, '.The - 
final drop: may: w.ell be largel 1 ,' tho 
Universltlfla;,.'Ceiiit‘Bl Cduncli on 
; AdndsrioiVs wid i'hls. vvaek, ... 


ut the nine county .councils 
questioned, one — Suffolk— rplans, tq 
make no changes in its- present 
arrangements. Others have not yet 
made any' plans and are unlikely 
to Implement . any changes- before 
next September. Unfy Cheshire, 
Hampshire and Es4$x have either 
definite - ;or provisional plans to 
introduce a Hot -rate ' ; charge - of 
between . lOp and ISp for school 
buses. : ' '' ' 

.Ih # order to make tile, savings 
required, 1 councils wbtifd hfcve to 
introduce a flat rate : of . at lease 
20p , from next .April. This figure 
is an ayerage for Hie whole country 
and covers administrative costs, as 
Well as those who are exempt from 
.paying; .. 

: The- flat rate would, be paid by 


IWji.ifir .OUbride riie statutory 

■^Mvo-arld 111 tee ntlle walkiifg 'limits, 
‘but hot by families getting' sup- 
plementary • • benefit or- family 
income supplement. 

There tvbuld probably ..be sdnio 
distluctloii be two dii primary and 
Secondary schoulclilldren and an 
upper ceiling on the total amounc 
. 'payable. Hampshire, for' example, 
which has agreed to introduce a 
15p charge, wljf exempt - primary 
nud middle schoolchildren and set 
. n niaxln)um charge equivalent tu 
rite charge for two - chfldr^ti. . 

.'It is not yet dear, whet changes 
will be made in tile o Ose of clilldreit 
who do not use school, burrs. 


cash grant towards parents' trims' 
port - costs which would take, into 
account bhe' charges paid' by other 
parents. . 


JUght-y ear-old boys sent 
home for wearing earrings 


Mqtthew HoMlhgs. and his. ciiu^hi 
Darren Welch, were last week on 
the receiving end of a headmaster's 


w.rit th -r- aj ' lb: , .his • 'discretion ki y 

C owers. The two elght-year-nid 

oys wet'o ; sent home from their 


applications receivad^sq far, though 
Jowqr thau. tiie 7,764 rotelvisd iby 


this tjm'e ; la^t.yiac;- brfe still; ihlgher 
ithad ;.vhe;v6,628 Miich Itadl/ir'rived. 


— vr^i ■» MVT v. nmuu si “SH M'VII . 

primrtty. school fpr wearin gluiy 
studs ut 1 their ears rind tiro now 
attending pew schools, which toler- 
ate boys in earrings, I.- ■ 

The boys ha Ve beeri -wearing their 
studs, without cojnplnint ever silica 
they. ' started ■ their school cel'eer.' 
But 'Wlien they moved, up ‘to Abor- 
tllJery ju»>|or school' lh Govern, (hey 
ware told thin either 'rhd jewellery 
or, they iiiust.^a. . ■ : ' . 

There wei-a apgcy scoites betv/eon 
the - head, Mr iRay Edmitutla, ..5»,- 
anil the boys' grandfathor . , wji Ifh'-j 
led to the police - being called. 

■The Bollings, famny: ; theirt. contact • 
tod the Equal ■ £>pfrr>L;ttlbilLe$ 'Coiha 
mission :for help end n ' lectet - . Is on 
' r "' — ■*- ^‘iow : ti) niukti.i 


/^euxc^r\ _ — 
(Assyszwuwz \ , i=== 
pSl/r HW£SILiY) ' 
tfTUeWeuuriWl': 

i UKetUAfH€Rff~\ /-/J 

\jVtis (.VMS im i. 



the way a 


by mid'Nfdwmbmv • W7.7, ijlie; yssar, 
,i Labpur GovOhiunfent inCi'eascd 

• 'flips' by, 60 per' peiii^j' . • . "‘i- •; '•;•.. > 


|i PJ HMf kUbiir I1V1I LV Iipin^ <1 

a* j IjomplHlht tiirtibglf' the. - , doluity 
cWi^e ,- : : ■■ ^. - J : V-? ... " . 

; . ;Gweiit , ’ caunty .danncV] : ^[d. , 


ttry nroblom. a spdkesmah 4njld “not 
• ii) ..trie _ ordriiary souse, ; 1(0”; ;- - 

. ' Mr.t EdtnUnds has been- nd vised 

.by .riie fcouricll; not .tp eprument oii 
• the affajk, but the . coupeil said 1 It: 
was -f:!a .ratH?u?.,dlffei;ent. sltUnlinn “j 
Jf - glrjs , >Wrfl dhiuiipfis/ > ,f That v :; a 
matter ■.p , P tasto.^ l - ; . 5 •'".v 


• !•' ’•,:•* ...L'" ' 
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Lessons from life 
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Angela Carter, novelist and currently writer in residence at a comprehensive, on why she. hated 

school so much, and what she thinks teachers should do about it 


I've found it very dimming, writing 
this piece. Mainly because I have 
few actual opinions about educa- 
tion, only a vast number of pas- 
sionately held prejudices. For 
example, r ill Ink |l is marvellous 
that kids, these days, have the self- 
confidence to loll hack on their 
cliuirs like old-lime theatrical 
agents, look a teacher straight in 
ihe eye and say: “Oil, God, you’re 
so boring.' 1 

Titese extraordinary beings, who 
won't take slilt. from anybody, can 
actually urticulate what the mewl- 
ing finks of my generation, who 
left school 20 yours ugo. thought 
but were fur tno coivcd to express. 
The .snag is. this kind of thing puts 
the bull right buck in the teachers' 
court. And sonic of them don't 
know how to cope. 

Not that T approve of turning 
.schools into fun palaces, oh, nn. lust. 
hs there is a certain kind of bor- 
ingness which is the mark af great 
ait, as Auden said about Ptmitlixa 
host, so a certain kind of bovedotn 
is an essential part of learning any- 
thing that really mutters. It was 


thing that really matters. It was 
boring learning to walk* wasn't it. 
Yon kept falling down. But the 




make you forget the boredom. Fur-* 
titer, like learning to walk, [earn-. 
I ina to read and write is best done 
> when your bones are so soft you 
don't feel the pain. 

Admittedly, I am such a connois- 
seur of boredom because of my 
own schooling. T ho ted .school. 
Though perhaps hate is the wrong 
word, too positive, too passionate 
to describe die glum, sullen loa- 
thing that overcame,- ma as I daily 
slouched find dawdled towards the 
great, grey place. 

If I spent the years between 5 ; 
mid 11 leaning, n$ if ’life re, tp‘ 
walk, l spent the Veers between 11 '■ 
and IS in** -state; of exacerbated- 


Bored, bothered 
and bewildered 


indifference not uulUco n state bf 
suspended animation. I only stayed 
on so long because, Uke mdst Iona- 
stay prisoners, T developed fen 'iiufl-; 
tuiioitalized personality, became 
dependent, on the .thing .1 loathed:- 
like the British unions tinder eppir 


those years of boredom might :-have- 
„ been worth ir. - * : .•••’ , 

- ' Bpt, at Ute time, k seemed to m3 
that, school was the punishment for 
being a child,- while' v bciilfe a 

- . child *V • that'; '• js, someone. Whose 
feelings, opinions, likes and dis- 
likes, could he . systematically 
|g tipped, was. a' deg t^dlpg, restricting ' 

' • c 9 iU h«orl. which die Circumstances 
of schooling remorselessly rammed . 
noma upon those who were.- unfqp-i 
.tunate eiippgh to suffer from if At 

- -^fey : treated me ijike a ; 
ciuld. That is. mocked ine, insulted 
me and < hunt mated. ms : and» worst 
of *11,. half the .tlmd they didn’t, 
even seem;, to reallzp they .wereL 
doing it, because ['wa&a. &iUl.: I r 

. -Wt { had ho right: to he.;iri .; the- 
. wqrid. ; These -'ware .ihe -oieuiotis-oE . 

moral coptrol Saoptiondd by the 'bi- 
■ -.- stitUiion, TitOcd' splendid ’ t'eacHori 
• who try to maintain standards oi 


excellence in comprehensive 
schools still use. them. They remain 
firm favourites because they do not 
leHve visible bruises or scan. 

M V/opos of, which, it scenes to 
me only fpir— and do, not tho 'Bri- 
tish . hpproyq, oE fair . play ?— rf 
every headteacher and teacher who 

S efets .to" visjbiy bruise, that is, 
es to beat people, that Is, 
approve# of corporal 'punishment, 

■ ktiQulch; (Slice - a ; year, perhaps on : 
• R It o clfeS Boy son’s" birthday, strip 
stark naked and .tun the gauntlet 
of their entire -schools, ;th* ' 'eager 
kids to be equipped with -light yet 
flexible rods.), '* . ■ ■■ 

-t know that'; the* teachers who; 
mocked; , humiliated add Ineiilted 
me tidily belieVad they wel'e only 
.trying,, uf they, often said, to help 
IB* " ppek jay ideas' up A' starred 
11-plus edfcant to i direct grant 
school, 'I 'turned .out, alas,, to, he a 
one-pertpii piijg^d 'ability class. 
There were no provisions in the 
curriculum fohjhi$ kind of thing. 
They novfer Stopped Wagging me, on 
"the theory that; H X was ‘.so hot at 
thap I ought to be good at 
piatha. XaWrij phydea. RE .aud PT 


mediocrity that leads to an exec- contains. It isn't about passing 
utive position with Readers Digest.' exams and buvi,ia privilege. But, 
(The extravagantly virulent hatred then, A. S. Neill is too right wing 


1 feel -for kids who are goad at for me.) 


games is tempered by the know- 
ledge that they can’t help- it, 


But the brutal honesty of- the 
larent.who says: " He's a. good kid 


on the 
toy will 
penance 


-ST**? & r ^ “ 

child" is the idea that if you’re, 81 ^' ’ - ? ■ ■ 

not 1 able", then you ' must bo As for me, my own intollcciual— 


— r _ ...... . . my real— llfo began wltan 

cripple'. also on, Inter astlngly. '} Was 17; and the French touchor 
class-b^^ed 1 farm; J wind dr itf there 1: i? 111 * reeprd of sonio j Com* die 

are duty “ Jbss able . ctilidrfeh (torn . Fronnttse " actor reading poems by 
middle-class backgrounds. I am Baudelaire and Rimbaud. - I wore 
sure some exist:, ft is.stotisEcidly that record out: before 1 1 gave It 
Inevitable. Yet .aUtiw'nflddie glass b ® ck to - Her. That record was my. 
children ' I know are either being ' trigger. It wa4 like having my skull' 
held back by the less-able children opened with n tin opener and ‘all 
la their' mixed ability clads, or haVe its con touts transformed. MisSSyv- 
been removed 'to private sector tet* if -you rend this, liihnk you, 
edueftijoit- In Order to compensate thank you ; did you ever. know what 
for thds. Thek parents seem con- youhad done ? It, was far too late 
vlnced external rircUmslauces ftbsd- for me; to manage more than p 
lu telly' regulate , their Kids' perform* grudging paw «t A ictol French, 
oboes and alter the circumstances bed to read Eiigflteh Literature, 
K^dmgly.' - •■“y Bjit, a* T went .lurching through 

.(Prmte sectov. education, now—. LeSmuniincitlonH tn-my midnight 
these are tno brothels of the echo*/ bedroom- when- I'crtmo nomo from 
lasWc \vorid; and those Who ptfllce work/I suddenly realized why Miss 
:' th ™ no belter t than pimps. : It- Syvret hod, always been so , pig- 
■ ought fo be obvtous that; ond caii- ; lte«dfld nbouf tho necessity of leurn- 
. not 6wp a good education, nO niore lug the subjunctive. During' French 
then you can buy love, since a prose lessons. It had seemed to me 
good ■ education ; invoiyes* >. -Surely, “otily one more demonstration of 
learning about tho -Infinite .wonder' -the inscrutability o£ the adults. 
: and richness of the world tfnd ail it' -Even she, wonderful woman that 


jsoijne things 1 simply didn't under- 
■fitfund. I soil don’t ktlow if I - was, 
and am, bright or not. • 

' So ; therd iroay*.. .,'nei^iwtal 
ground*'' Ebr ^mfact.otge I Twtb the 
■couCe^r , of ^ tho - : ‘lablbLflhild so 

.utuclu I. . particularly “i -hate the 
: chW '^wlio is 

.clearly , possessed of .'ttte Ttiiid of 
well-rounded, ' 


comprehensive 


she was, never told me thifrfi 
was good and learned nty irretoU 
verbs, I would be rewarded tel' 
most exquisite, scaring, tr*.’ 
pleasure. Schools are. perhaps.**' 
peripherally involved in e[ Q*S, 
but my own education began tie 
with that record, and, of ter/ 
lius never stopped ■ *‘.i 

A final checklist of prejudice : 
of course black kids need bltf. 
.studies courses. But not half *- - 
much as white kids do. (The sattr 
goes for women's studies courm-i 
ull boys should have them.) Fp 
thermore, since Britain is turn i' 
muhi-etlinic . country, it st«: 
wisest to teach history entity' 
from a post-imperialist point i '• 
view. If this nroduces an oti 
white generation that curbs I 
whenever it catches sight till 
black person out of pure 
then at least we will be repapq : 
some of our historic debts in i< . 
of the most concrete forms, ibjui. 
respect. 

A propos of respect. Tills kk > 
call her Sltarun, told -me,. half ftf- 
gling, half nervous, him, 'wfe' 
some — Utough not provoafa,; 

she’d called her teacher a °al| 
bitch", I must admit, I - 
thought, well that’s' not gt!: 
enough. Slinron, 1 said, would jm ■ 
call your mother a silly bitch? Sk-. 
shuffles her -feet. 1 respite ■ fry 
-mother, she says. I do think tfir 
wonderful thing that tenchefi dirt ; 
days should huve to aqrn rtfpa,. 
instead- of getting it as putdi;- 
packoge deal. One way of getting *' 
is by givutg it, which nobody **/ 
did to ute, except tills lady « ;• 
perhaps just because I ,wi » ■ 

, sullen and disaffected, lUq.imjjl 
enjoy "Leg Fleurs ; 

That’s, obviously, why I think * ; 
important. • , 

Isn’t respecting the 
• integrity of other people aj. 
tial social basis of 
^.hdjfwuy worth livlnn ^ n? 5 

"the starting point of any " ■ ... 
humanist education ? And; iiff , 

• can’t respoct the personal ■ 

of a lS^yenr-oUl with 
14-yoar-old with a- Huoro fefft jg . 
crew: out or a pregiiaut 


New pay and expenses ^° ck gra 1 syste ’ n 1 

deal will be S?H. al bi 

brought in for chairmen I introduced to replace the present 

^ creaking machinery of' the rate sup- 

Tho chairmen of the 104 education given detailed factual information P® rt grant— the money which, the 
committees in England and Wales on the performance of the services Government gives to help councils 
are expected to be paid annual councils. It wt provide services. _ 


Block grant system will penalize big spenders 

Central brake on council cash 


are expected to be paid annun 
halurics when the new Local Govern 


K rovulcd by tneir councils. , it will 
c published in a form which will 
allow comparisons to be made about 


ment Bill becomes law. Members of t i, e efficiency of different -tutliori- 
thc committees are also to get an lies. 


increase in their daily allowances. «• Better inf 
Tills new deal far local authority l“" 11 “AJ[" a 
councillors was announced this M r f 1eseltine 
week by Mr Michael Heseltinc, the n.[ ve power to 
Environment Secretary. As a first information it 
step, councillors will be able to n 0 details 
claim £1.1.28 a day from the end motion which 
of this month if they attend com- were given b 
mliteu mootings. J?..,. 


" Better information for council- 
lors and ratepayers is the key to 


by Stephen Cohen 

A new block grant svstem is to be The standard rate poundage Is to 
introduced to replace the present be fixed by the Secretary of Slate 

creaking meclnnery **. rale aup- 25U^' l ^3^ySaiat 
port grant— the money which, the s | 10 uld be. 

Government gives to help councils Tho intention is to ■ limit the! 
provide services. . ‘ ' nmount of grant government will 

Tbo new .rranwoiunt, W. 'H 

as an interim measure, the concept t j, 0S|! w | t i c | l practice economies gut 
of a “notional uniform rate . | esSi ]„ future, those which- clibtfke 

This is tho r ate every council to spend mote will no longer. a,uto- 
would need to levy in order to fin- matfcaliy get an equlvaichi increase 


strengthening local democracy ’’ ance h s spending after taking 
Mr Heseltme said. “The Bill will pn.,,,rti c 


Hie o.[ vo power to ensure that essential 
First information is freely available." 

' l ° No details of die type of infor- their grant reduced.- 
end motion which might be published when tho new , vstcn . is : n f.,i| 

C ° m ’ ft-nm S fi Ve i l 1 1 lpfe ' M thlu ea fh? ni minKJ operation there wiif be two types of 
ft Om Q pledge t-tiHt tile ttutnber 'dMnt nrivnblft One will he fho 

of local authority QRiplnycos would domestic rate relief grant which 


matfcaliy get an equlvaiciit increase 
in grant. 

The now system was bitterly 


their grant reduced.- 
When cho new system is in full 


■».r u , . . . . of local authority employees wou 

Mr Hosoltlne has sot aside £Zm bo ,. evealed every three months. 


„ . + • » _ 1 1 Aim liu vr moium nn. 1 * wutvin 

accpuiit of certain factor*. Coiuic-tls 0 pp 0SC d by local authorities this 
Which levy rates higher than the w , 0 ‘ eki Mr Lionel PIovsthuu, deputy 
uniform JiRurc— £1.19— will have Kecrfitnrv of die Association of 


fur “ special responsibility allow- But he has already asked councils 
mires for councillors. Ije f or their viows on the matter. A 

explained this week thnt it would consultation document was sent out 
mainly go to chairmen or irapor- j aS t month explaining what the Gov* 
tain council committees. He would eminent wanted to. do. It was made 


T- Y “‘T'" 3 ' i *”’ domestic rate relief grant which 
revealed every three months. cushions house owners and others 
But he h ns already asked councils Who pay rates on their homes. The 

u J..:.. ™ a ...I “ t .i. . 


other is riic block grant and its sizo 


consultation document was sent out will bo decided by first, multiplying 
last month explaining what the Gov* the area’s standard, rate poundage 


lay down the maximum rates of 
pay and the number of people who 


clear thqt an* important objective 
was to provide an analysis of the 


could clnlni under regulations to be costs or local services — including — -~ 

introduced when the Bill becomes education. -w- 

Ia "" , “Ratepayers and electors should I A 

Anotiter £l.lm has been added to have the opportunity to ask why 
the IlSm budget for councillors U nit costs in a particular service Thn 
dally allowances. nro higher or have risen faster g d ° c 

The Bill’s major aim is to remove than those in 'neighbouring dis* olan . 
or relax many of tho central govern- trlcts”, the document said. 4 

mem controls over local authority Some comparative information on Weok 
affairs. Titose relating to education education costs is already available Mi 
have already been published in die but often in a form, which would man 


tho area’s standard, rate poundage 
by the gross ratable val.uo and then 
deducting the result from the total 
spending to be Incurred. 


week. Mr Lionel Plowrauu, deputy 
secretary of the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities, said it 
was likely to bo unjust- pud 
inefficient iti operation.. 

“ It- assumes that central govern- 
ment can assess -how much cncli 
local authority needs to spend mid 
tisos rating valuations as. a measure 
for comparing, levels of - wealth 
between authorities! We dotibt 
Whitehall’s ability to produce fair 
and efficient measures of needs and 
maintain that ratable values cannot 
In any way he claimed to be a fair 


measure for comparing wealth of 
authorities.'’ 

Tltcro were other clauses, how- 
ever, which the AMA welcomed, he 
said. 

The Association of County Coun- 
cils also welcomed the proposals to 
relax many of the controls over 
local government. But reservations 
ware expressed about the aspect* 
dealing with finance and the control 
of capital .spending. Under the hill, 
the Government will set u celling 
nit the capital spending each 
authority will be allowed to muku, 
although there will bo a greater 
degree of freedom for them to 
decide how, wlion and .011 what the 
money should be spent. 

There will no longer bo a need 
to seek detailed . Government per- 
mission before embarking on capi- 
tal building projects. Instead money 
will be allocated to five major areas 
of spending — education, transport, 
housing, social services and the en- 
vironment and authorities will be 
able to move up to IS per cent of 
rite cash allocation Cor elicit area 
to another area without needing 
permission. 


London cuts go through on casting vote 

£ S V SfiJS •wasss.'J&aa. — 

2t*?.« f“ SJW 18 dis Plans to cut Us education budget inB beforehand the budget was which would be 1 


i r .e •> .1,= (In, -iiman L- hi Id F ia ing uetoreiuuin toe uuaget was 

lets , Hie uotumeni said. by 4.19 per cent were, passed this • p^sed by a majority of one. Sir 

Some comparative 111 tormat ion on weok by the narrowest of margins. Ashley, who had been threatening 


a 1 cairs, inose retwiiia m eaucniou education costs is uiieaay avauauw Mr. David ChalkJey, ILEA’s chair- t o reiign If he io*t was saved, it 

have already been published in dm but often 111 a form, which would man who had abstained hi the saemedf by the octiou of the four 

Education Bill which is presently daunt niost citizens. Moreover, it education committee debate before teaoher representatives, 
going through Parliament But the Is nearly always two to three years the authority’* meeting, used his Mr To *„ Bnilllc, head of 

j 08 *.i^ overn i. nie “? affect out of date. casting vote to save the day for his Southwark Colloge. said they were 

education authorities In a number of Mr Heselthie wants clear state* leader. Sir Ashley Bianmll. Two withdrawing from the debate in 

W 0 -^ 1 ments which can be easilv under- l.nhnin* vpIipIs. Mr Kph [.Ivln.qtnne m,.,. a, liA.nn.a inni-Ul nrnrniturnc 


sistently against tlieir party. allow them to speak, and they were 

At the education committee meet- d 011 i p d any part in the final decision 
ing beforehand the budget was which would be taken later by tlic 
passed by a majority of one. Sir authority. The teachers ere noinina- 
Ashley, who had been threatening ted by their unions and are not 


members of tho authority. 

Mr Baillle in a lettor to the chair- 
man of IUSA explained that the 
taachors did not want to be tho 
cat’s paw of either of the parties. 
Neither did they want the authority 


W*’ ments which can be easily under- Labour rebels. Mr Ken Llvinstone protest because special procedures to be in default of Its statutory duty 

Voters and ratepayers are to be stood. 1 and Mr Charles Rossi voted cou- governing the motion would not 10 set ita rate precept. 

Personal column Older your favourite 


worried about- her hlokeJMJ 
•nick, then tlioy won t'-WPfPr 
olid so much tlto. worse for y°M* > 


Short chock, list of fortWr^ |.'- 
-plaints, Wliy do singlo sw ■ * ■Jff,;; 

.still exist ? 'Aro- the •’Brltldl M I .i 

. fifed of adoloscout 
truly hclievo 0 ndxed-sex .pow ■ 
14 -year-olds will fall t0 -JUfj.. 

■ ns tho ieachfei ,, ii back i> 

. Why dop’tteflchws lJJ.w'^v 
.. honslvos g*t tha satiio rate! -s-, . 
couVt judges? ,^ ie y«5 a jVtSS’'. > 
moro ; ImpdrUint Job?.. oirtl ; ‘\. 
sabbatical ©very two y W?*’ . . 
Why are tlvcy 


Things are not what they used to 
be; they are not what they soem to 
be either. Appearance and reality- 
have rarely been divorced more 
widely than they are In the Govern- 
ment’s Education Bill. Let US ' take 
as an example Clauso 12, which wljl 
substantially change the' procedure 
for the establishment, closured or 
alteration in character of most 
maintained schools. • • • 

At first blush the clause, seems to 
increase, tho freedom* of 'Idfeal 
authorities in tills. Thiy tfill WU 
have to submit copies of j ah# jjrd' 
posals to the Secretory of. fetate, 
having duly published them.,, But 
big approval . will no longer be 


i . culeted on die assumption diet they ! 

Gerrv H OWlGl* Will. And in case anv still refuse 

VJGliy A LJYVl^X to play ball, aud deolde to finance I 

c . — - — — — ■==» their existing arrangments from an 

• n increase in the rates, tflie Govern- 

. f 1 ! Qlica T-Al* ment, through that young Lochlnvar 

VlilUtJV A Ull come to champion the oppressed 

• 1 ' local authorities, Mr. Michael Hftsel- 

. concern ‘ tine, la legisjadng to ensure that 

WlfllVWaU • , wlclred oversponders can be “fined" 

■ — • — •— = by losing even more of tflieir govern- 

; meu^ t grant. 

Misuses of the word “freedom” 
objections to its proposals, and must nro .part of til* common currency 
Itself bear- dte invidiwn of rejecting of politics. Nasi labour camps bad 

Maohtuoa lit which obiec- mscitibed over their gates the phrase 
diem. Meeting at jrtnen onjec^ , t Work Mnkes one Free”. Simi* 

tkrns are ( considered, may often W ] ar ]v ],e,a.s. are to be sot free to 

hlgjbly-chargcd, wtti the public gal- work td achieve the Government's 

lery packed, and the actious of the objectives, whether they wish it or 

couuty or district councillors under not. The handsome blond Aryan, 


gdifeol . 
Angela 



saved, ai?d much energy dissipated* cor. Pupils will he forced to schools 
Clauses 22 and 25 make die task wcll k be ^ n £ walklnc d^tance. Truu; 
.t 1 * n Ostensibly sport will bo provided ; but parents 


n 


Girls ' apd ' boys 












ta-Said-to be a problem 
T: schools.’' The 
ut mejpcal education 
mrtS .allowance and the 
fel to ;*fay' futures 
?00 fosfc season ”> 


njmnficuiut 

Litekoi-fed 


shotdd !]« 
".accprdi 

10 


the^et 




'captl#. 
sclepce^J; 
le .vboyVti.VJ*' 


■ of the U* herder still. Ostensibly SSTB-WsSSPBL*- ISiWB 
they are conceruea .with scuooi . ^ 1,'c.a. now excuses' pupils from 
meals and transport, which may tho charge, there will- be no escape 
seem to have little cpnnoJdprt: with for those not yet in -the school sys- 
closure • procedures. Again i;e.a.s,.fom> 

are. to be set free, They may chqrgo -Nor' in future toll diildren be 
what thhy will for providing trans-, aWe to go hom^for a hm?h^8 J. 

■ S£rias.«t%iS!!s 

old Id red wliose parents rtceivesup- liko'U— pay for it too; tit a 
plomentary benefits 1 or family in-;: new rate of SOp or 60p a meal. Soule 
come supplement, .Vfldi this samo , families toll be told t hat they . must, 
?. exception.. Afey may choose to prt- In rospebt of transport and, dinner 


other favourites. 

. it makes, a lot of sense to order from one source only. 

So you'll be glad to know that all school orders normally sent to 

1 Invlcta are now handled by Hestalr Hope. • -■ > -. 

. Easy Ordering. All you do is stop sending your orders to 
Invicla ana start sending them to us. We’ll deal With them Just 
as soon as we get them. 

. InyictACainlogue, Hangon io your Invicta cafolt^ue 
• because you'll still need it. We’ll be writing to all Invicta- 
. : customers and enclosing a self-adhesive sticker for the front 
' cover as a reminder of the new arrangement.' 

ExckisuWWe consider.tt an honour fo be chosen by such 
• ■ a distinguished manufacturer and It's just another reason why the 
Hestalr Hope product range can be said to be rather exclusive. 

Hestair Hestair Hope Ltd./ 

•w* - . St.Pliilips Drive, Royton, 

MAnA • Oldham 0L2 6 AG. 

XJOUv . " Tel; 061*633^935; 

Fast becoml ng ^Education s principal supplier. 
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-■ ■-*? rr ate!e5rect»d'to s«w : C240 ndJHon on- chjVd.^ -*M yT^ \ 

•: . school’ meals,'‘rtllk abd' transport , in agliied: • -Frefeddirt is' a dang&rous, 

W busac iidjl Stop yrjf.h; Stfe flrtanclal ybar. commodity* Many, l.e.a.ji. 'wllf tosh T; 1 .-V-’ - •it ■. 'v 
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Dole curbs may force 
leavers to put 
money before exams 
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NEWS 


Survey shows ‘dramatic’ decline in some subjects 

Drop in A level standards 
blamed on all-in switch 


by Mark Jackson 

New restrictions on the payment of 
benefit to school leavers are the 
most controversial provision in ihe 
Government’s Social Security Bill. 
The Department of Healift and 
Social Security said this week that 
the proposal 'provoked more repre- 
sentations than any of the other 
changes. 

The new measure will deprive 
leavers of benefit until about the 
faogi lining of the school term after 
they leave — a date to be fixed 
nationally. At present, youngsters 
can draw payments as soon as they 
Jeavc full-time education. 

Careers departments provided die 
bulk of the local authority response 
to the DlISS’s invitation to comment 
nn lha review which led to the bill. 
They nre almost equally divided for 
nn<l against. 

The careers officers who welcome 
the proposed restriction believe that 
immediate benefit induces young- 
sters to leave school as soon as they 
can, and hampers attempts to get 
them to accept jobs. Some careers 
officers object in principle to pay- 
ments to youngsters ** before they 
have contributed anything 10 
society 

But virtually oil the Principal 
Careers Officers - in the areas of 
traditionally high unemployment aro 
strongly opposed to the restriction, 
ns aro the TUC, the NUT, and the 
youth organisations. 

, They fear that, far from encourag- 
ing youngsters to stay on, the delay 
in benefit will push many into leav- 
ing at Easter, forfeiting the chance 
to acquire any academic qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Ray Hurst, principal CO for 


Cleveland, said, this week: “A lot 
of -the poorer-kids will, choose 
Easter, when they will only have to 
- survive a 'couple of weeks before 
drawing benefit, rather than stay on 
to take exams in May and June and 
go without money until September.” 

He said that those of his col- 
leagues who were against the re- 
striction agreed that it would put 
pressure on youngsters to t?ke jobs 
— but not necessnrily life jobs they 
ought to, and Would get, if they 
looked around for a time. A further 
fear was that in areas such as his 
own where temporary work was 
almost non-existent, it would lead 
youngsters who would normally find 
jobs within a few weeks to clamuur 
Instead for immediate entry into the 
Youth Opportunities Programme. 
" It could mean that the pro- 

{ [ramme,. which is practically all we 
lave' to offer the logs able young- 
sters in areas such at mine, would 
.be swamped* 1 lie said. - 1 

'Provisional figures about to be 
issued by the Department of Educa- 
tion ana Science show that there 
was a slight decrease in the propor- 
tion of EasLer leavers last year. 
Fewer than 62,000 left at Easter, 
1978, compared with 66,000 a year 
earlier, and more than 690,000 left 
in the summer, compared with 
670,000. 

It is not likely that the bill, 
which will be strongly contested 
will become law in time to deprive 
next Easter's leavers of any . bene- 
fit, and die fear .that it will be 
in force by the summer may act as 
an extra inducement to next year's 
youngsters to leave early. • ‘ 


by Bert Lodge 

As schools have gone comprehen- 
sive A level performances have 
worsened, according to, figures pub- 
lished this week: In certain key 

subjects the fall has been dramatic. 

During thd samb period success 
-at A -level increased in both' inde- 
pendent schools and those second- 
ary schools which still retained 
selection. . 

The survey was carried out by 
Mr Raymond Baldwin, chairman of 
the governors of Manchester 1 , gram- 
mar school, for the National Coun- 
cil for Educational Standards, Mr 
Baldwin, a contributor to-the.Black 
Papets oh education/ is also on the 
governing boards of several Man- 
chester comprehensives. 

The figures show that the number 
of A level passes per school leaver 
rose throughout die 1960s but lias 
fallen since thq early 1970s.; Mr 
Baldwin said this week, ** The pre- 
dominant feature of the last decade 
has been the s'wifbh in maintained 
school? from selective 'to comp're- 
hensive organization. Whatever, the 
degree - ’oF casual - connexion, the 
timing cannot be disregarded. 

In 1959 less than 5 per cent of 
pupils attended comprehensive 
schools. By 1977 the figure was 75 
per cent. Over the Bame period 
expenditure per pupil iu veal tenna 
rose by about 25 per cent, the pupil 
teacher ratio improved by about 20 
per cent and the proportion of gross 
national product spent oil education 
rose from 3.6 per cent to nearly 
6 per cent. 

In all maintained schools the 
number of A level passes per School 
leaver has fallen Since 1971 by 5 
per cent for boys and 2.9 per cent 
for girls. During the same period 



Raymond Baldwin : " The timing 
cannot, be disregarded . 


gain? in A levels in the remaining 
main tai lied selective schools (gram- 
mar, secondary modern, technical 
taken together) rose by 17.4 per 
cent for boys end 22 per cent for 
girls. In independent schools the 
corresponding gains were 11.4 per 
cent and 9.7 per cent. 

Concern at the decline in the 
study of modern languages is well- 
founded according to Mr Baldwin's 
Figures.- Although independent 
schools registered no fall in the 
proportion of school leavers passing 
A levels in modern languages and 
maths the percentage decline in ell 
.schools, independent and main- 
tained, in French from 1972-77 was 
38 per cent for boys and 16 per 
cent for girls; in maths 21 per cent 


and 14 ner cent; < The deefe,, 
English for all schools was 2li’ 
cent for boys and 12 per ca 
girls j in physics. 13 -per center 
per cent ■ • 

Mr Baldwin said the perfMuj 
of the Independent' schooiji 
counted the suggestion tiatfc* 
results were because eswiafe 
had got harder. 

Acknowledging that bwi ( 
more A level exams mt b 
taken by students in further 
tion colleges, Mr Baldwin aj|' 
had compared the results wit' 
figures for schools and thtjcJ 
virtually no difference, ’ 
In 1977 comprehensive! ote: t - 
about 54 per cent of total it-' 
passes, 49 per cent of th«r‘ 
grades A no C and about 41 pet 
at Grade A. The respective to' 
for girls were 58 per cent, 5iy 
cent and 43 per cent. 

"These are solid adikm. 
and reflect what is widely he-- 
that many comprehensivei 
ing sixth-form colleges, obtain k 
or excellent A level results Aifl 
same time their advance ui 
expense of the maintained pc- 
mar schools — as schools and r; 
are transferred from one imxi, 
the other — raises their share di 
total automatically each yair." / 
Mr Baldwin thought that k. ■ 
evidence in certain respects n 
cause for apprehension. “We id. 
to ask whether many ccapa • 
sives are dolus a props; 
their ablest children.” . 
Performance at GCE A tad/,: 
maintained schools bo 8. IF. » 
win. NCER, 1 ifinektty 
Esher , Surrey. 30p incpwfitpt f ' 


Metal Box pitches in to pay 
half business books bill * . 


Multi-grading may stop common exam; 


The Metal Box Company which hais 
been helping schools to buy text 
hooks was thl? week praised as an 
example to the rest of Industry.. . 

The giaqt packaging manufacturer- 
has been giving grants to schools 
starting A level business studies - 
courses. • The praise dime from Mr 
Neil : Macfalane, the Education 
Under Secretary. • 

Metal Box offered .to help after 
the project officer , for . the newly 
Introduced . Oxford Local course, a ' 
teacher at Marlborough, told on. 1 H 
executive that some ' state schools '• 
could not afford to. provide' the five 
. books per pupil required., j 

The executive, Mr Anthony Wood, ' 

the CO mnahv'n erlinnlv lialnu, nffim.. 


The company had paid 14 schools 
grants of between .£40 and £80, but 
ft say® that ifs budget for this kind 
of help has all been, spqnt. Mr 
Weed says ; .-.?1 Perhaps someone else 
would like to fake over*'. 

Mr Macfalane 1 told the TES: 
This iff a very pracHtfOl way of 
helping schools to provide courses 
relevant to industry’s needs and I 
command* this ■ 1 initiative ; as an 


'example to others, whd are inter- 
ested In furthering links between 
schools and- industry t 
. " This form of assistance to our 
secondary, schools Is an example 
•of : .ta>e land of progress which the 

. -rjOOt i. welcomes.; vmid 1 1 hope 


secondary, schools Is an example 
SI “jeJdnd °f , progress .which the 
d*P"&»ient i welcomes.: -apd \ I hope 
■other firms will see whether they 
can follow the example/’ 

What i**not clear Is Whether HM 
^inspectorate, ■ who '■ have‘s beep, very : 



by Bob Doe ' \ \ 

A - common exam system at 
16-plas may be technically imlpos 1 - 
sible. Research by the Oxford mid 
Cambridge GCE boards has shown 
that It will not <be fbasiblS to grade 
candidates fairly 6n a‘ single ■ finale 
if different exams are given to can- 
didates of different ability, asf en- 
visaged by the Waddell Committee. 

It had, been hoped' that if: all can- 
didate? .tqok some --common 
questions or papers it would -have 
been possible- to compare and -cali- 
brate, their performances.- But new' 
research by - the ’ GCE boards’ Test 
Development and Research Unit 
has ■ highlighted two difficulties, in 
: thJ$, 8pproach. /- .. . '• •' . ■./, ,i • ’ 

First, the use of bne teSt to.fnbni- 
tor the standards of others assumes 
that they are- all measuring; the 


same sort of . skills or knowledge. 
This may , very, wall bd ' not so,' 
especially where the two different 
exams are. designed for completely 
different grdups of. pyplla. 

Researchers Charles Newlrould 
and Alt Massey discovered It was 
not eveh so in GCE exams designed 
for very similar groups of candi- 
dates. 'Using a common French 


comprehension test to monitor two 
difSerent oral tests,,, their results 
si^gested that, r oilier different 
skills, were being measured. 

Second, 1 there is .the'gticsiion' of 
bias; is any grpup being unfairly 
treatetf by the common part of the 
A 03 * ? jJ 3 ' ‘ possible/.- for instance; 
thaf the common tests may be ex- 
P a f* the curriculum 
that have been coveted by both 


groups . but to differing ( 

The work examined miff 1 * 1 re w ‘ 
only .part of a wider ciiiaam , ■ 
one group nnd the jwW 8 - 
narrower one to aholber. 

*■ “Common tests would 
look more attractive 
sifluilards than they r«!9J>r 
Newbould mid Massey 
M Perhaps die common test 
belauco harmful for v- 

rpady vediido for • 

coipmon ground, if 


oiement, oy u. 

Ai L . Massey, 
Development and _ 


Development 

Drosier House, 13 Hanm. 1 J, 
Cambridge CB1 2ET, & “ . J* 


bySgrahSefcrlif 


nearer church takeover 


.u, ° sum*, bio »i5Q- concernea 

,c|osep next Tuesday tv&ta the local. : S 1 ? 1 ' 1 *"? London 1 Diocesan Board of 

■uliM.ti.. i..- . . . ... , . EdUCaHnn nrmoop »a ha.,.. 


'P&rfih new aoh> 


support - bf yie bciiaol |s-. qiiqsddjii/ ' 
. iffn Buclianaii' a , research ; ■’ 


(eni: a ihidti- 1 
- of E origin- 
sohool would 


oomndtted to comprehensi , ( - 
tlon, wliidi to us meons^^S 
opportunities of educaBM^ 
children, irrespecriveorja^ 
faith 0 ^ m; b 

headmaster,. Mr D. 
statement issued on obIwi. . 
staff* . . • .' ■ - 


lactaie $ori§i L qnd racial composi-,. 

i: 


■wvaMSfc'lfi 

/rf-eduretnm in* s ; 


ih^he sdtopi. 

Wd. ediool. wijl i^ot W 
'--lopal. community, jn 


sign., ■ ,r • •' • v~ • out ratmer a ; 
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And they got it last year by thinking up a really 
good idea for providing help in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. NatWest Bank gave them the money, and 
this year were running, a similar scheme with awards 
as high as £1,000. ■ 

The award scheme is called Project Respond, and 
all your school has to do is work out a project that 
improves or helps something or someone in your area, 
It needn’t be ervery big idea, or even a new one, but it 
; could easily qualify for one of our awards. Iri previous ' 
years we’have given away around 600 awards, which 
gives you a really good chance of picking up some 
. ’cash for your project. ?•, 5 . -v" 

V : r r ' Let’s^ face the Bishop Marshall 

■ ' School is no betten.of Ilian ydu:.-'> ■ ' 1 : : : " 


* ir - .- - .- v* v. ' * " ■" 




''■fl-.i 1 




^ ; For more info^tipn^te .Mfi 

'. i : .;! ■ ■ " : . . pr yophone'hi ; . 
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TES SUMMARY 


Aspects of secondary education in England ~~\ 

Between 1975 and 1978, HMIs sat in on 25,000 lessons in a representative sample of 10% of i 

secondaries in England. The resulting report, a 300-page document, covers all aspects of secondary 
schooling. Below, Bob Doe summarizes the findings 


Wliat the inspectors found 

■ Exams dominate and distort pupils’ work. 

■ Comprehensives have imitated grammar schools 
instead of developing a comprehensive curriculum. 

■ Option schemes lead to imbalanced courses. 

■ All children should study chemistry, biology and 
physics up to the age of 16 . 

■ English, maths and PE are the only subjects all 
children have in common. 

■ Options are too often chosen without advice. 

■ Virtually all schools let down less able pupils. 

■ Pupils taking modern maths are the worst at prac- 
tical arithmetic. 

■ The Bullock idea of language across the curriculum 
has had little impact. 

■ Most schools are orderly and hardworking. 

■ The most common behavioural problem is 
absenteeism condoned by parents. 

■ Teachers need more time for curriculum planning. 

■ Grammar schools have more of the best paid and 
most qualified, staff. 


> 1 


with (Hi ly liiilf llic tcarlicM-s in unit- of ilium, Hr* remirt , v t 
prriiKiisIvirt wilii lhe lull uhiliiy scrimi* difficulty often Lh T 
luiiftu. i’ewer Hum one toucher in micinl uud environmental 
Mtnre In secondary mod urn .sell mils coni end with. But not all* 
was a gradual t’. Krappling with ihc.se lureSdu 

Only 11 per cent of tliu touchers he problem schouls. 
in r nun mur .schools were mi scale Of the 159 inner city 
one compared wllh 22 per cent of suburbun schools only 19 


r*r^S 

i 


was a ftraJuaic. poppling with ihe.se turned? 

Only 11 per cent of the teachers be problem schouls. 
in r nun mur .schools were mi scale Of the 159 inner city a 
one compared wllh 22 per cent of suburban schools,, only w, 
those in full rouge comprehensive:;. included in the 25 schwii ,* 
In modem schools 19 per cent were concentrations of severe wobt. 
on scale one. The reimrt .says this The Presence nf as much, 
is because the number of posts per cent iif slow learners wir 
iihm'c scale mie is determined by m!!!! 1 v S ****** 

the Bunvluuu unit total, in which j nt0 diffSiios R«t P ih?* 1 4 

tiiero is a heavy ut weighting. threshold boyon/whiS' Sffi- 

(Tiamniar sclmols benefit because tlnn of pupils of very limlSs- 
of dieir larger sixth farms. presenting a variety of leamlft*.', 

Just over 75 per cent of the men ^ ™Vm5 er 

and GO per cent of women teachers , t pf£ ^ 

were in nosto above seal* one. backing, 


i. 


Exams 

Too many sit 
too many 

Pupils’ work in fourth mid fifth 
years is dominated by the require* 
ments of the exam system. Ju ull 
but a few schools tills, and the 
insecurity some tQHcliers fool about 
their owu knowledge. leads to over- 
directive teaching, heavy reliance 
oh dictated or copied notes, and too 
much emphasis -on factual' recall 
rather than understanding. 

The report criticizes some schools 
for" luireasounblo exam policies j 
either entering candidates for too 
many exams or inappropriate ones.,- 

Good quality ’* results tended to 
come from schools with reasonable 
entry policies, it claims, and 
emphasis on. exam success did not. 


other ruling dmsi frequently quoted 
was the limitation on the Dumber of 
subjects a pupil might take. It wui 
to be round operating in 12 per cent 
of the schools, the piost frequent 
maximum quoted being eight. Other 
riitJugs related to a limitation qn the 
number of GCE hoards that a school 
nilfiht use and a refusal to pay for 
repeats ". Such stipulations had die 
desirable educational effect of redur. 



■ 6- In modem schools 19 per cunt were 
on scale one. The report .suys this 
V is because rhu number uf posis 

\ above scale miu is deieruiiued by 
1 tile Bumluwi unit tutu], in which 
\ there is u heavy age weighting, 
tirammur sclmols benefit because 
of dieir kirger sixth loam*. 

Just over 75 per cent of the men 

&£ and GO per cent of women teachers 
j were in posts above scale one. 

, Teachers in selective schools 
I tended to be older and wiuh more 
I. toudiing experience. In gramnuH- 
schools more than half die teachers 
bad more than 10 years’ experience ; 
in comprehensive."! only a third. 

Schools were particularly shori of 
qualified teachers of physics, reli- 
gious ed-uention, metalwork, needle- 
work, English and mm He inn tics. 

I But pupils in grammar schools were 
much more likely than others to be 
taught these subjects by a teacher 
qualified in them. Grammar school 
teachers were also much better 
qualified in their .subjects, 

■ About half the remedial teachers 
In nie survey schools were inade- 
quately experienced us teachers, the 
report suggests. About one in 10 
were probationers uiul u third had 
less than five years’ experience. 


Inadequacy of resources, irfctgai . 
specialist skills among tbe stag n 
the facilities offered by the lu 
lags, the generally depressing to 
ter of the outer eavlronreB, l 
together create problems of 
ent order. The gulf between dri# 
small minority of scliooli oft 
rest Is the more marked, rtwt 
reassuring — and it is Mgblj mart 
—picture of the great 
secondary schools. 


Mathematics 

Old ways 
are best 


“ For teachers to make an ude- pu P 1Js on n ‘ od * rn 
quata response to the many and not as good at ariihmn f n m 
complex demands of remedial teach, on traditional courses, h.iP* 


Some schools made n practice of department averaged only one extra ,°ne in five English uud religious sive scihkhs pupils nowg* 

Perils for an exatnina- free period' u week. Those with education tMahers hod no quallfi- courses . we . u (Vfft is 

hia" A were study- major pastoral responsibilities cab mi in Ws subject. Fourteen per appropnato ur I ; , 

mm&J tS ^lSSSSS lota bwcht 29 5 periods « week and those <*ut of the teachers of French l, 5 “ sfll|ly upplyiUf ** 

—usually aerenw eight sub tec in both academic and pastoral Bppem-ed to have mo qualification in Problems. - ' M J 

most coses the curriculum tiwsdiooi WPWsmflttW 31.9 periods, - . . language, though bhese were . In 

»ras able to provide and the remit™. • . The fact that crfinnld stunmihi ®W® than matched by teachers who been ri&velt rcd by ® ^ 


le tq pfavide and the require- • The -fact that schools seemed ,iwi- ^ore jJian patched by idariicrs who 

aWe “ *9 u *«e Alore titan a small , \ 9uaHf«oilon but did not 

exandnattons. But the . practice in 


boTX j ,2 .‘’middle. . managers V" , :7eridSw with most of . the teacher 

some schools, of allovSfa nln? lo or the guidance, supervision ■ WCr ?j f olt i ” 1CS « 

11 subjccCfi to be .taken created sai *tippo« miry tould give. . “ noh-salecnve schouls and 

uanec&^arOv Hmvv MAnUrtaHnn iivurt b ' W6io least oljvimjs m ora m in arc. 


As with most of . the teacher 


'SSZmu IC 2L a ’ . Ahow 8 per tern of teachers con- 
Sblffiv * b the top sthuted the • « top nuungement » f 
- ■ • ■ r v • •••,■ wiA cppaldernbly ■ reduced, tekdjlng 



; ’S awl.: Staffing 

CSE can result in high -average •VSlV'- ‘ 

. betteroif 

, ndcMaartly^o all pupils, or ih all 


wi* consider ttblj.- reduced teidiipa 
• V»*w. i In sbAie large s«5too3i this 
mradt four or five teachers with p. -i !• . „ 

. Eght teaching loads. . This: litft £ UpU vCmlYiOUr 
v*» open:.,' to ■ . charges ,of . over . . , . ■ " . '• 

Vandalism for' 


! ■ .Tpouc^ut of fire . sramanac . scho 

teachers were' gredUatosj ^co^p^rj 


■ si 


appropriate arlthnwiicri d® 
at successfully npplyiDf it® 1 ' 
problems. .- I 

In many oisee compnwilrt o**-. 
hud been developed By «no«"- 
the expressed intendpn 
Hie deficiencies In 
tradlUonnl Hlgabrs ta.rWtf®. 
believed modern courses 
In this Him these connes 
seeded, LLiJi 

Only a very small nunsff..' 
pupils— -fewer 1 than 1 PwegjJ; 
not oontinuowith mathemdia^ 
the age of 16. Tlie sarvwjjj 
does not bear out the «w*u( 
substantia! numbers 
lecti' lt-.sHggdMs ihat ibejgJ J 
ber who do is becoming 
smaller, • ... .J 

Tito inspuetbrs foujtd 
equivalent of' tMree bow P® ‘J 


■ •: ^eot|.offcrlfig. >aniy,- t Ci 

‘ -;. mostiy- sec6ndaty moderns. 

m : ^ - V.; ’ jSmaa Abtioou' cohld - mdi 


.tzel-b ; - nofvtMriiini: : ti it'^ciM - Ceiiiki tiiiif hare 

■ reveft the extent to which zratomar . *" ni0r IMylwK 
hvays' rsciibofavai-e moi^^g^ staffed 1 ■ 






Jr. - : ‘ * • *. survey in- 1973 found 

^e- Oreflit. jftajorily of th* 384 oy olght ^oyt qnd 1.4 
■ schoods surveyed were orderly and Tlifl subject was 
. hard , Working, the; inspectors con- dropped after mock 
•eluded;', Host Claimed to liave only by' pupils who wtoUM ^ ^ 
A.Uvt mtoor problems with indlsdp- trate on ' Other subject* ^ 
' VioJencej ■ . theft or taQy had » ; Rosier P*®*?- 

. *andili*in.- 4 suettss. f: 

,.wa* finest likely, to. be absenteekm • matiS^iirins.tbe wcrif-5^ 
Wiujtils .with tile acqyleSepco of lmieas' One* period/ 

• par wits. Just 1 over, a fifth ■ sAoou 

Ofthls. . r-.;. . ...... ' .iftdr rprovi^on,: 


tw ,wu» Hie acqureaenco or little as one penoa.- 

: t£en’ . parents. Just ' over, * fifth «*«ois 

•% Trilaney uqknpVm to -parents and ' J -'5!!HHE8SSiSS - ; : 2 


sSa^ueSS 




■j» -j •,V;V. : \*. 
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Continued from previous page 

tliusu ill: i IK , : ■ 

lu tilmiMfi ail of the sdioois seen in 
rhu survey very considerable: Mint 
was spurt on urtthnifitic ; and tbu 
skills In tvlilch, It Is said, some school 
leavers hick proficiency wen! ctr- 
tainlv buljvi mugtil. Ail the achuuls 
cave a prominent plnco Co practice 
in the four rules 01 number. Includ- 
ing wink with money, decimals and 
fractions. They expected their pupils 
In know die Ucmootary number facts 
nf addition und multiplication on 
which Ur mows advanced processes 
are based. Where there -were weak 
ni-.wos It was hardly ever tlirourtli 
lack of attention to the problem. 

In spite uf llil-i In the course of 
the survey some schools were found 
where, us In former limes, the ailtli- 
welled competence of some of the 
pupils was unacceptably low. Not 
Infrequently this was associated with 
difficulties arising from die catch- 
ment ndea-. which the school served, 
and wliero this was so, full allowance 
must be made. The Improvement of 
standard* of mathematical attainment 
Involve., more than teaching method 
alone. 1 

Be fare possible ways of improving 
arithmetical competence tan be dis- 
cussed It he necessary to recognise 
llio extent of the problem. The 
weaknesses In arithmetic wore, for 
in-tunce, Midi ihat there could be n 


Science 


Everyone 
should do it 


pour ivspmi-u fmni a class of pupils- 
who were asked to multiply by 10 
in- i>j- inu. Sume pupils had diffi- 


culty even with doubling simple nuin- 
Iici-n. and many saw no absurdity lit 
aiMWL-r-i to clemmiary calculations 
■which were wmng by a factor of 10 
IN' 1110. ' ' 

In most classes observed, teachers 
were not trying to do any more thuit 


subjects. 

Schools generally mude adequate - , 
provision for the able and average 
11b! lit! us but in more than half the 
schools the .work provided .for 1I10 
less able was. un satisfactory, the re- 

C ort says. Their courses tended ID 
e restricted stq- ruutltie sums and 
provided no applications of mathe- 
mntic.s. The result was that the per- 
formance of the less able was 1111- 
salisfiiciory in one third . of tlie 
sclmols. 


All pupils should study physics, 
chemistry mid hioiojsy up tuthe age 
of 1G, ihu inspectors recommend. • j 

There Is a strong case for offering 
to ull pupils up to the age of lG-plus . 
buhi need science courses embracing 
ihu basic elements uf physics, chem- 
istry and biology at depths and wllh 
teaching approaches appropriate to 
(heir ability. These courses, together 
with other disciplines, should on the 
one hand provide a foundation fur 
further studies lu scelnco, engineer- 
ing and (ecluiology which may be 
undvrtuhen by ublu pupils after the 
uge of Hi -pi IK. 

On the other hand, they should 
provide a broad education In Science 
fur all so that hi accordance with 
their various abilities they gain sonic 
understanding of the impact of 
xclciicu and icclinolngy in Industry, 
of the h:i.\K uf national sulIu-ccuiio- 
mic decisions involving KCluiicu, ur 
hfnluglcul and eilvlruniiicntnl factors 
and of the processes of science which 
.may be- used- In everyday living fur 
solving lci-IjIii prohlcnu mid for 
leisure activities. U can be argued 
that these alms will be even better 
achieved If the courses Include some- 
thing or earth sciences and some- 
thing nf environmental science In 
uddliiuu to tlie three main sciences. 
Quite apart from die educational 
merits uf broad science courses, 
[here is need fur them on vucaLinnal 
grounds because most science -based 
careers require some knowledge of. ' 
mure than one science subject. 

The survey revealed about 9 per ' 
rent uf hoys and 17per cent rtf 
girls doing no science at all in tlia 
Fnui-tii und Fifth forms. A farther 
55 per cent of all pupils were Inking 
only one science — usually biolopy in 
the case of girls. Balanced science 
courses would require drastic action, 
tlie report rays. 

Able and average pupils might ho 
Catered for, us tlu-y sometimes are 
al piL-sem, by ullmvliiij them lu laku 


nil iliii-e 111 a in sciences fur O level 
or fur (lie CSK. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to justify the large dine allow- 
ance (uftrn \i periods out hr 4(1 per 
week) which such an arrangement 

requirus- 

Cnnslilering the linlunco of the 
whole Mirrlc uliim. U spurns mure 
reasonable to ask for “ double- 
subject " lime for science In years 
Four ami five. A nuililmr of strategics 
lire puvdhif for ocblavtng baluiu:cd 
science In tills amount of time. For 
exuniple It might lie pnsslhlc tn pro- 
vide physical science plus biological 
science or combined science courses 
at appropriate depths fur the differ- 
. cut abilities, nr various other arrange- 
moms. ' 

• Different science subjects linve 
some concepts and many skills and 

f irocusses in i-oiniiion. Consequently, 
la la need Kciciicu courses muy he of 
mure value to the pupils if they arc 
presented In a unified way. Wide 
variations between the contents of 
different science syllabuses were 
noted dining the survey. It could be 
helpful to all concerned If there were 
bread agreement about a common 
Cora nf science which all pupils 
would have invefad by the age of 
16-plus, al licit at different depths 
according to ability. This Is 11 mffl- 
ult problem. Its solution requires 
compromise between the .need 10 lay 
the fuiiudniliiii for science emir sen In 
tlie sixth rorni and furiher cdilcnilun, 
the need In prnvldi! for ilia vucutlonnl 
demands of behind louvers and the 
need In provide- fur the personal 
development nr oil pupils as future 
citizens. In addition It Is necessary to 
decide upon lhe balance between the 
content of (be courses und the skills 
and processes of .science- Irrespective 
of content. Of increnslng Importance 
is consideration of the dug re to which 
sell uni .science courses, for able 
pupils as well as others, should em- 
brace something of tcclimriogv and 
engineering and Industry in general 
, B-s well us with biological aspects uf 
man and the environment. 

Against this was Hie argument 
that most science teachers arc 
single sullied specialists. Scienco 
. teachers shnutd work more as a 
’ taunt on. balanced courses, the In- 
spectors say. 

In more than half the schools 
visited Hie standards achieved in 
science ranged from excellent (in 
about 5 per cent) to acceptable. In 
tlie remaining schouls there was 
cause fur concern about the stan- 
dards in science. 


"Primary pupils 
can learn 
a lot from me? 
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Common core 

An anarchy 
of options ; 

The core subjects studied Tij; every 
fourth and fifth former, amount, 
nationally . to little' . more titan 
Hnaii.sli, math; apd physical .educa- 
tion aqcordutg to , the survey . , The 
anarchy of option; has. lea "to coittr.v 
pi ox, , unbalanced ,aqd incoherent 
currlctild whiqb do, not serve pupils’ 
.qeeiK .. . . 

. Thu growth of conipi;eliensives Jo 


CORE 


5-6 periods 
.Mathematics, 


Blit i sh Gds 

produced awholc range of . 
eduCiUional aids for primary pupils. 

There’s a walkhart called ‘Gas in ourTowja— • 
Tcopk and Places'. The colourful hand-drawn . 
piciuic of a busy town centre focuses on the 
. presence of gas i n lhe community a nd on activities 
with wliivh young d\i 1 d teu-csu vcadiljr identify*: 

The rcvcise side carries aquiz related to tlie' - 
pic line and suggestions for follow-up activities. 

Other items include two games, a multi-media 
hit, a cooker flannel graph, leaflets and workbooks, 
i To order a free copy of the wallehar t and ga mes 
— a nd a free copy of our catalogue detail ing-thc 
other items available; fill in the coupon below. 

• lli.i ■■■ ■ ' •*!. ■•■■■■■ )■(.<■ ii ' n . "■ " wMVml 

To: Education liaison Offiecr,Br!tisli Gas, Room 414, i 
326 High Holborn, London \VGlYrPT. j 

Please send: • J 

A free waUclurt d v * Tree games n' 1 , | 

J vJ?y/80 lithica lion Sendee Catalogue □ v j 

¥ 'Xiif.iJ SffTJIH U(>-, | 


j ^^4periods PE 

:V 


5-6 periods 

English 


I umi. T^e* inspect pis ‘ say tha -time 
ias tni|ie. ^ij. rethink 1 the Option 
. Sysfeiu ' or iG family ' 'designed ' for , 
Eratnnv.il; school? wWph , *00, w results - 
..in top. many f4-year-0l(ils ptopping ■ 
. vijal subjects. : 


'f' 1 1 7-21 periods 

V r * ■/ . t : 4-6 options ; 


Name 

Address. 
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; iheir core subjeeUi. 1 Aljput tWo-fifths 
, M the b voyage fdui-tii fiflh'-fortn 
UnieWhlb wa; taican up •With' d core. - 
i - iR'fow Vhmtls -did the proportion 
' oxeeod 1u0f-. -. .\w ■ • ■•' , • - 

1 lit virtually ull ‘schools Ettslisli 
. mill iiiuths were ertulpulsory- I' 1 

' nmvii ihnU (i'A Auiitv, up . c^hnfllil 




■ . . vv. 


1. • V? 


■ mure t It a h ‘jfl ubt. fttotc. of ; school* 
pHysie;!!,- education ’ jucjuqiijs rgamos 
.was pint 'i if tliia fcdcel 

v n i e pi Jed- rofmiqlis edycOdQn.Xess. 

]i«if ilie : : sclipolS 1 ’-; provided . i 

, cm-evt-s x-u Mention for alf fourth and 
fifth fafmt-rs. AS‘wdl teURlous edu- . 

; ; L-utMu,- the, <»U1)IU.‘ for, ' wiionj :« wns- , 
pii.vidbd -wbre tiie yiore able. ■ 1 
.lit aruniiqur Hcliquls ih^.tpmnreir 
cui'iv tvdij ■ brdadojv. 0(fCon‘ 'It; loci p del! 
r.ron tii,... one or . more ■ Science. su*H « 
jeers, und histui-y.pr gcograpliy tokou . 

1 w r o ( < levoi, .:v7 * J 

In. onhnnl m rlin eiln/Mt CnnWAtr- 


V/w corv tpiJ ifptiims pattern' of mnre iiihii'hdli’ oj »clm ote. " ' 

si ioi!-t,-.s tverj) ofiuii restricted tn tlin lifjif ci>tii)n.;'Ji.i<w; that hi*, 
iimrt able.. The linver ablikv haiids^-^Tn^^iierar sdiutiN lor!. Ricat 
UMitrlly hod -inure popUiCul inneiiiv biuJ ; iniiuls. 

uuiiLi-a-l suliji-ciH. •; i - titer ihtr^e brave nf options, tlio in ; 





viiiiiinteiiiftl KcfaueuV; These. seemdu ' pupik.tti" coitlnlt ..their parents. , , 

m he -ii con linuii Huh of Hie special ■ 'quo “ difiurblnq- fesiuro the’- 
(All IE*S fur. a : af IV leavers .-ofEeied by HM l *. say, was. lli <M |n; 20 pcr. rfin t 
schools ‘ lu-fdre the ra.isin» of the of $ch()yls. chpicos were wlide willt-; 
school lu.iviit Riiae, iliu. iiispectori.jqut flic liepefit of ddyice From 

fontiu'wit " • ; •' ■ ' *•' . sitetiahsr CJitui'-. reacliufs. F.veu 

Tlioy- .^owriAin of lljnefaWe ■**«« UdvN'i? wfw srtuojit. .tobro.! 
fillets’*’ i' wtorius for the lass-uble :lhan a quuriui «?. Hie ' schools did 
lucking - in appropriate .content or nat involve., the lucid authority 
rlt^iun nruviddii'- not for aw'DodtiW darters service. ■' 
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(MU.| IIUBI , L|H I IkUIUII, . ; 

. SB® GfaUp. Pupils ciuisd bOhireen . 
four .Hmi six r 'nptldns , from li«s uf 
;j 19 „W 24 subjects. 1 -Small, schools. 

. had difficulty ’iii. offering ’quite sm 
: ; [malty. • is* • : n-.- ■ ; •- IV • ■[' ■ « ; 

' ' Atmut 'a , qurnfat* of tlve,; (tompre-: 
IrqnMVe' ictinoU stji'tfeyfcd rest fitted ,, 
1 -op Win chokes eccordlhg tp ibillty,.. 

- In ^bcie butfdcd pptuyi i4chcmes,4 
■^furjstgn, v loitguigoj.- ! (Uid ' separate. 


nliriTnsc hut to- prnyldc ?tui ;«lterito> .The, orfiaujzBllon uf opt ions . J* 
l[u., ,,i coUrAi* fesu lcted to tha “hn»« always complex and frequently 

mo fa. courses, resumeu to h»u. icntaHaies.tpBBgrnWae.oii the pnrt 

moiu »hl«. , y... ■■ •• . : . of ljntlt pupils .hid,, fculiool, Less phlc 

- But ihq. prlnfil-v ; given to option pupils ur« Riven ’in crfeci less rcfll 
system-: rexpltod to .relatively 1 fewer .dio co thuu otlier pupids, The -extntai-* 


.staff lieina utriildblo for- teaching ■' natirtn courses -Jlidy- take >nro. sqrae- 

rf.i» rto-ti suhldw. Class abbs in Ene- . tiniei lnappreprijiie and ..were hut 


die ebrti sghjdts. .Class abbs in.Eiw-. .. tfniei Inrtpprupriiiia a»d,.wefe flur 

•wjjg t ’• SSSW'»«32V SSSrlS 

•8®r ,ti?®0 tiiosb, lor .oiwions. „ ,. . ■ ptt t»iis nwy have opportunities ‘-to 

i survey rehunb. Only, throe schools. . ; ,v . v,.. ^DtUiniicd on TW 


^ i . Pr.eqjaion Aluminium pt Acrylic Box, : 

- Ik 'u V ... • Sli'.pf? splf flssoriibly frarpea-for uso again end again. 1 

Kia i ‘l * ’ * Full dqiaiis Ondpiicaliats IrOnv X 

i-illi ’’ , j} t A: 'i»jf | Objectives Ltd. 

’ 29 New Bond Street , [j- 

MM- iv , . London WY^Hp, : , 

" ;y Telephone: 01 -499 261 6 ' ■: 
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TIIM TLMKS K1HJCAT1QNA1. SUPPLEMENT 



1 980 COURSES 


Early application is advised for: 

MANAGEMENT OF FALLING ROLLS 

February 8-10 Birmingham University 

Introduced by Richard Clark. CEO Gloucestershire, end four 
experienced Heads, this course will look at organlzat.onal, curricula 
and timetabling aspects of managing falling rolls. 

PROVIDING FOR PUPILS WITH 
BEHAVIOURAL AND LEARNING PROBLEMS 

March 7-9 Birmingham University 

This national course will bring together all who work wilh or 
are responsible for providing for these pupils in ordinary classes, 
special unit9, or Bpeclal schools Introductory lecture by Mary 
Evans of the Schools Council Project on Education of Disturbed 
Pupils. 

TIMETABLING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

April a-fl Vanbrugh College, University of York 

Course director : Neill L. Ransom 
Headmaster, Newbridge High Sohool, Leicestershire 
Now in I Is sixth year, this course will run in two forms to cater 
for both beginners and experienced timetsblers. 

Full detail a and application forms from the Bookings Secretary, 
Educational Courses, 15 Main Street, Snarestone, Burlon-oii-Trenl, 
Staffordshire. Telephone : 0330 71 827. 



S. Martin's College 
Lancaster 


ONE-YEAR FULL-TIME COURSE 
IN MATHEMATICS FOR QUALIFIED 
TEACHERS— 1980-81 

(i) ARE YOU TEACHING SECONDARY MATHEMATICS BUT 
WITH NO APPROPRIATE QUALIFICATION IN THE 
SUBJECT ? 

IF SO THIS COURSE GIVES YOU A QUALIFICATION. 
YOUR L.E.A. CAN SECOND YOU BY MEANS OP GRANT 
SUPPORT FROM THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT TRAINING 
BOARD. 

Sflto TO CHANGE TO SECONDARY MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHING? PERHAPS YOU ARE UNEMPLOYED 
OR ARE LIKELY TO BE REDEPLOYED. YOU ALSO ARE 
ELIGIBLE FOR THIS COURSE. 

Fur titer details and application forms from : The Registrar (Dept, 
E), S Martin's College, Lancaster LAI 3JD. 


University of Birmingham 

M.A.In Applied English Linguistics 

(with particular reference to English, for Specif it Purposes) 
•Anew two-year sandwich course' for experienced teachers 
of EFL (and in particular ESP), combining work in-post 
■ with ode Term's intensive. study at Birmingham each year, 
Ideal foi*' those able to obtain short-term release from EFL 
Institutions at. home and'abroad. 

Details from the Registry, Faculty of. Arts, PO Box 363 , 

' ' • '■ " ■ •: 1 • Blnulagliain HI5 2TT : 


TES SUMMARY 
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Continued from previous page 
ate sciences but muy suffer from the 
loss of practical, acsrhcUc or humani- 
ties subjects and courses devoted to 
aspects of personal and sucial educa- 
tion, The Introduction of options In 
the fourth and fifth years leads to 
the abandonment of sumc Important 
subjects and to Insufficient breadth 
In some individual pupils" pro- 
grammes. 

It was widely assumed ihai_ the 
opportunity to drop certain subjects 
and concentrate on others at il.e 
age of 14 Increased pupils’ motiva- 
tion. “ It is less commonly acknow- 
ledged that the prospect of being 
able to drop some subjects inny 
constitute a disincentive to sus- 
tained effort well before the stage 
of choice is reached. 11 

Further, It Is clearly Important 
that the design of schemes of work 
should Lake account of the fact that 
for sonic pupils the course termi- 
nates in die third year. Too often 
pupils simply stop inrec-flfths of the 
way through a five-year course, with- 
out much consideration apparently 
being given to the nature of the 
experience nod the . value of the 
attainment this represents. 

In respect of both these problems. 
It Is nt least worth asking what 
might be the effect on the content, 
rhythm and pace of work through- 
out the secondary school as a whole 
If fewer subjects disappeared from 
pupils’ programmes during the 
period of compulsory education. 
Dropping subjects (ike geography, 
history and science at 14 had serious 
consequences. The recent national 
primary survey had revealed that 
primary schools gave insufficient 
attention to these. 

The report questions whether the 
interests of the more able are 
genuinely served by the option 
system. Grammar schools and com- 
prehensives provided very similar 
curricula for this group. The main 
difference appeared to be “ that 
Latin was more likely to be pro- 
vided in the grammar school and 
careers education in the comprehen- 
sive ”. 

The option system • commonly 
resulted in able pupils having to 
choose at 14 or earlier between 
science or languages, or to retain 
both at the expense of humanities 
or creative subjects. 


Percentage of 
time allocated 
to a* core’ 
less than 30 


■ibler pupils than for t h c | e " 
In 60 per cent „f nil JS*. 
reading writing and oral 35 

acceptable, th u , report ' 


NEWS 



AU types of school bad problems 
less able " 


Time allocated tu cure subjects in 
fourth pear. 

ing, and thc rest nf llic pupil’s pro- 
gramme outside the spec ial course 
could be even more Inconsequential. 

The schools have u considerable 
problem in providing both u suffi- 
cient range and depth nf couLont of 
work add thc appropriate skilled 
teaching needed by pupils with basic 
learning difficulties. Remedial edu- 
cation, os such, was rarely provided 
In the fourth and fifth years, 
although many schools regarded the 
work of thc lowest sets In English 
and mathematics as serving this need. 
It was difficult, however, to provide 
the right teaching for such sets, 
which might be taught by someone 
with experience or quail flea lions In 
die subject or In remedial cducutlon, 
but rarely In both and sometimes In 
neither, 

It Is not easy to provide thc nec- 
essary combination of spcdullst 
skills and knowledge cither In a 
single teacher or through the coop- 
erative working of two teachers. Nor 
Is the difficulty confined to English 
and mathematics. For thc greater and 
as yet largely unsolved problem for 
the schools Is to devise and sustain 
a curricular programme for their less 
able pupils which satisfies their broad 
objectives for the education uf all 
•young people at this age, and to 
take account of partlulur learning 
difficulties through thc tcuching 
skills employed. 

The complexity of the option sys- 
tem often defeated many teachers, 
let alone parents. The Imbalance 
of some combinations of subjects 
reduced pupils opportunities for 
further education and denied them 
experiences that would be import- 
ant in their lives as adults and 
citizens. 


A great deal of writing 

r f d ° f i 1 1 1 . 0 n , vcl ' Q R e PupiRK- 
.sheer bulk of writen work, i 
with insufficient oppartuB^. 
oral discussion often proto 
mechanical response with E 
donee of understanding, oj • 
half the schools was ihehl; 
satisfactory. 

Schools were evidently cona* 
about basic skills for the w? 
but only 20 per cent of xL 
were judged to be providing 
tor reading, writing anil ultra' 
those pupils. Only in M.pft 
of the schools was the.wrttg 
by. children of lower abilities jafe 
to he satisfactory. • 

It Is clear that reading aedia 
tion at all levels. The sUom 
are more likely tn find oxm. 
to read boyofld what li pasdi 
and their response was sou hi 
per cent or thc schools. Bui rM 
Is subject to Increasing n&t 
thc ability level of pupTltiSa 
In four out of rive of fa re 
visited, there were scrim off 
If the ways In which jdjKii - 
vlded for the development 
skills by thc less able pnpfl, *.;• 


Strong sixths the key issue 
as Manchester reorganizes 


two- riftli s of nil schools^ 

of these pupils was rog* 

satisfactory ’. Most schools »> 



promoting reading as hjlbitid 
lively as Is needed for any on 
their ability range. For (hcifiv 


Skw 1 Dudley Fiskc wants an early decision on sixth forms before deciding school sizes for the 1980s. 


In providing appropriately for their 
less able pupils, but tlielT prob- 
lems were not all or the same kind. 

In the grammar school, the less 
able " are still likely to be within 
the top quarter of tbe absolute 
ability range, and have indeed been 
selected to attend the schools on the T onanaop 
evidence of theli* academic potential. J- ' 4,l, o ue io° 

It is therefore a matter of concent If -1- _ 

tileso pupils appear to lose motlva- I £\g\ mil/lh 

tion or perform below tbetr -real I Vf>VV |ll| | %.|| 

capacity. The causes may not lie 
exclusively within the schools, but 
perhaps schools need to consider 
whether comparison with their even 
abler contemporaries may have led 
to. unduly low expectations of these 
pupils by their teachers or by the 
pupils themselves. It is perhaps also 
too readily assumed that -uniform 
teaching methods are suitable, where- 
as greater flexibility and variety in 
teaching approaches may be needed. 

The less able In Comprehenslves 
and modern schools were frequently 
taught in smaller classes. 

But the programmes offered to 
them ware seldom successfully pit' 

1 died at a level which both retained 
. Juterost and demanded worthwhile 
achievement. Schools made various 


average pupils, It is anoxia 
things thc pressure to write italic 
to squeeze uut reading ; for nan 
dec nnd less able, there b oottf 
clent motive to keep alive dxc 
factions and pleasures of ruiii 
the school docs not play lu pm 


Personal development 

Pastoral care 
apriority 

should place mi 
curriculum on 


In the curriculum on pujHifP 
sonal and social derate 
Schools could not be ik d 
even the main influence M 
atmosphere and expert 
by rite school could ifMttW* 
development. Most schools ren- 
irizctl their obligations 
their systems of pastoral cut ; 

“But there ure wide 
lit the extent to which ww* 


Pressure for thc retention of schools 
with strong sixth forma. Is building 
up in some areas of Manchester, a 
serlos of eight public meetings has 
revealed. 

• But elsewhere there is at least 
as much concern about size . of 
schools as about the possibility of 
A level and similar courses being 
switched to sixth form . or jerfiary 
colleges. . ‘ " " ; • • •■.' 

The meetings — four on each of 
two evenings— were called to enable 
parents abd the public to discuss 
tlio Implications of falling rolls for 
the city’s comprehensive schools. 


to tinker with a school with a sixth 
form of 220. 

The doubts are shared by parents 
in other nreas where schools have 
adequate sixth form numbers, but 
aro not so strong where numbers 
more truly reflect the city’s depress- 
ingly low staying-on rate. 

This raises the question whether 
tite council’s controlling Labour 

S roup will be prepared to accept 
Ifferont solutions to tbe sixth form 
problem lu different parts of the 
city. 

en 
tar 


a staggering 4,000 spare pin 
unless there is action to cli 


ces and 
oso and 


Mr Flake’s report, with opp 
dices charting in detail the slit 


3 


called for an early decision on the 
sixth form issue as a preliminary to 
a discussion on the number and size 
of schools needed In the 1980s. 

A total of about 1,000 people 
attended the meetings, almost half 
of them at • tite., 1,700 -pupil Parrs 
..Wood High' School, %lds>ufe; Which 
serves Manchester’s thriving urilver- 
sU^belt. 


merge schools the surplus will grow 
to 10,000 by 1988, when the secon- 
dary school population will be down 
to 21,000. 

If school sixth forms are to be 
retained, the number of schools will 
have to bo reduced to between 13 
and 15 to make thorn viable. But 
this would be increased to 19 or 20 
if they are restricted to pupils aged 
11 to 16. 

At the moment only four schools 
have sixth forms with . more than 
120 pupils and one has only 19. 

A further bonus of smaller schools 
would be that It would enable some 
on split sites to be concentrated on 
one campus. 

Teachers* organizations in Man- 
chester have so far strongly up- 
held the 11 to 18 school as tho host 
form of organization, but they are 
reviewing their positions in the light 
of falling rolls. , - 

-city already has twb sixth 


most 500 people packed the 
school hall where hundreds of pupils . 
each year take the O and A level ’ 
examinations which earned ■ the 
general Intentions iiuve.bwi#'. 1“ Impressive academic, 

latcd into general practice- .'. Te £? h r 5v, 


writing 


The 


Mte« de- 


attempts to cator for needs as the 
perceived them. Sometimes a consid- 
erable choice of practical activities 
wbs offered, but with littio coherence 
In the : curriculum as a wliple . In 
other schools ", packaged • courses ”, 
might be .designed - to give greater 
coherence. With large blocks of ttihe 
devoted to some form . of ' combined 
’ studies, but tho content of such' work 
.was often opgarvcflto be undetngnd- 
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EDIiCATMIML DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

Eon WARb 'LdOKING with an EDA course 

£ND 2?th F^b.y 1 sf & 2nd Worth, 1 980 

■ ‘ Silt Lear and Toriy Wainwright 

H^n^vritJng forl4F&its , i •' v Y : B « a n L- Hainpson . 

?)•'!•/• •• t -~s- -'•}'■ Bess A c.n 

■?'Pwr r ^nfjth^UghV5 , iu''Niirserv Educatioti ■■ ; 
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The Bullock report on language and 
learning Iftts had llule effect an 
schools. Too much omplraids wits 
put on writing and not enough an 
reading and talking, The inspectora 
base their views on all thu 25,000 
lessons they observed in the course 
of the aurvoy, not just on the work 
of English departments. 

Tho school policies on “ language 
across the curriculum” suggested 
by rite Bullock report hail been 
difficult to. achieve, they say. They 
doubt whether , the phrase had evoq 
been properly understood. 

In a great majority of school! 
throughout the three years of tho 
survey, no moves of any significance 
towards language policies have taken 

J ilace. Sometimes- there was no one 
n -a senior position .who had been 
convinced of the importance of Ian- 
mmge nr no appropriate . forum for 
the. necessary professional discussion 
had ,.b£en -created. Even when tire- 
UmJnary dlscusetona had tnken place, 
they had aomattmea foundered be- 
cause- people had been talking at 
cross ; purposes. , It was assumed by 
. many -teachers, for example, that the 
QPiy features of language which are 
important , arc those to do with 
"correctness ”., and that : they are 
■ th6: responsibility of the English 
: department. 


r stoi nl care sv, . 
the schools In 

were judged “vory favouriM 
tlio inspectors. 11 Without 
tions these were soiom*',**! 
much careful detailed 


Their questions to Mr Flske and 
comtnittee chairman, Frank Dale, 
revealed their doubts about the need 


decline in pupil numbers, pojnte- 
out that school sixth forms will 
mean fewer, larger schools. Con- 
centration of the 16 to 18 age group 
in colleges or even shared sixth 
forms would make possible more 
and smaller schools. 

Tito extra cost and family incon- 
venience involved in having fewer 

and larger schools would be much . The 

less of a burden to parents in the form colleges created when Roman 
city's more affluent , preas than in Catholic schools went . comprehen- 
deprlvfed wards.- ^ . a ( V e In 1977.- They have proved 

And this could be an Important highly popular and nave dramatic- 
factor in the. almost inevitable corn - ally increased the staying-on rate. 

At. tbe primary level Manchester 
has started consultation a in a hand- 
ful of the 33 districts into which it 
b&9 been divided with a view to 
drastically reducing tbe number of 
schools on an areahy-area basis. 


troverSy -about whether there should 
be a single pattern of 16-plus educa- 
tion throughout' Manchester, or a 
mixed system of some kind. 

Manchester’s 25 . non-Roman 
Catholic high schools- already, have 


How energy 


of toll involving many or 

^ ’sisariS'-: goes out 

nffect UR the • ' 1 


find pnictlcos _ - 
oral matters affecting 
school community. 


oooi cominuimy- tJlC WllldOW' • 

These dodslons V 

coiisiiiuted -accoptabio ^ |>y Lucy. Hodges - • • ; •• • 

jTcc^tablo'brilavlour, ijfJJ-. Tidier a waste valuable jjjt by 
high expectations, ^ fe 

sleepy, acaird- 


tnrgcts, nnd the purnow *»» sue 

of tite curriculum oxford, aj.l\' iPhPtia begin to l°?k «-~:- 

of Si abilities. ,. veek. 

ATinni- hnif rhe schools, ^? ' Teacher _atntudesj 


About half the .school? 
offored n tiitiemblcd c 
gramme to all pupils m 
aiid' fifth .fomi. Soine, , _ 
offered - no formal 
introduced aspects fjfvj 

tion through various « l J5® ytLvi 


es, ahd tfoq be- 
of the school generally, 
etft the most important factors 
; effecting how muoh energy was 


introduced aspects _ 

tion through y*r ^mrsM^tion >oii 

curriculum. ‘ M , c ‘l “ migitt' laaV^'no' “^e 


Essex, foun^ 
more than 


Tljoro was not very 
p" increased interest 1 
learning over the tH. 
survey- By the last 
1978) i sottfe schools 


muiy 9kiivv» ---» »wpmwu, JVmwi 

prepare young P e ? p ,f Intia on . eh schools in I 

working in the. adult .worn?. oil accounted for 

port concludes. . • A‘ && Wit of fuel vdeUverpd to 

R la sometime school*,. Only.S Percent 

ruse many youn& th f schools .Word heated by 


. learning over the three 

i,_ ' ’ ‘ ' torin (Spring. 

. . t were developing 

• or maintaining. an Interest Uut many, 
had. scarcely considered the suboct. 

; rti A : changfi or emphasis from, lahv- 
’ learning. 



print ih careers educated 
high 1 ' 


_ s, 1 . ana . , ' eJecnricJty 
lor nidre .tbhn 3®. per 
e fuel-. blUs.'- ,-jv‘ 
county’s . .116 •_ secondary 



evidence 


of 

used 'In' the 

s needed. This 

of. erecting opportunities for 


to-, language 
or learniua 


. pupils tp find end use whatever lan- 
guage they need for their learning.:. 
.Practical subjects, in which die centre 
. iflf.'j attention js , less ‘ likely : to be. 

■Wl?y offer ; good examples.; lit 
thqsa 1 -subjects . . which . ari largely- ; 
Word-ccnlred it. Is 'more dlfflcnlt to 
1 - 4 *Wdh‘ Immediate sources of cx- 


„a.aeviflre challenge 
approach jn tije 


•.cmpl 

lffe. 


; ywwpi ,tfe Wv .UU-e 


On . heating 
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'careers education use ijsllghtly'’ less ‘aflergy; fe«t’ 

personal develop Wg l V{-Muare niOtre^thali primary schools. 

- ^ lent in d'VjS rosq^chers f: fookqdv at •. oqb 

5!2.SiS: - PaWcylw, • St Chad s, 

to see .where savings coiild 
aiade^-: They ; 'fo'uqd ' 1 the. school 


• lire. , in tibw «> n-aiinlnB, 
nblogry ahd the 
ZrCit 

• , young, people should m - 

economy find 1 
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not 


a growing problem * 


by Diane Spencer 

Child pornography ' is neither 
large nor a growing problem, 
the unanimous report of the coih- injury 

mittee on obscenity and _ film # a ban on live shows -which 
censorship which Was published last include real sexual activity which is 
week. - offensive . 

The committee, chaired by Profes- • A statutory board to take over 


her a ft a total ban on pornography 
i, says exploiting children or the physical 
a com- Injury of others - ; • ■ 


the film censorship powers of local 
authorities and foj replace ” 


Alio VIIBUOU UJ. * a MAI sar 

sor Bernard Wiluams of Cambridge 
University, says the Director of 
Public Prosecutions has found no 
evidence that there is any pew 
problem. The 'cbnimittee doubts 
that the Protection of Children Act 
1978 was needed. 

.Professor Williams’s committee 
was appointed in July, 1977 by Mr 
Merlyn JRees, the then Home Secre- 
tary. ' ’ Its 12 members included a . 

headmistressi Mrs Jessie Taylor of would only bo shown Jn specially 
Whpiley Range High School, Man- .designated cinemas to a restricted 
Chester, lawyers, journalists, a audience. 

bishop" and* youth and community Report' Qf the Committee 'on 


the 

British Bpard . of;.. Film. Censors. 
Thia'- new 1 - Authority. Would "be 
known as ' the Film Examining 
Board and its 12 members would 
include representatives of the film 
industry and local government.- - < 
-.• The categories of films would 
be changed i,. to. include, a new .mjo 
Of . **18R-’-' indicating films ‘which 


workers. 

- Its terms, of reference Were to 
review-: the laws Concern irtg 
obscenity, indecency, . and violence 
in publications displays - and oiitcr- 
tainmeUts in -England and Welos, 
except in - broadcasting, and > to 
review- arrangements for film 
Censorship. ' . . 

• ^Stamioiti recommendation of tho 
comnilttee is that the lbw< should 
aim tD -restrict ‘pornography so it 
will not 1 be offensive to ''reason- 
able, people ” artd V to - Satisfy ; the 
widespread ‘teollng- thdt young 
people should uot. be : exposed to 


Obscenlt : 
JiMSO 


9b 


and 

25.1. 


Film - Censorship. 


Fewer out of work 

Unemployment amOng teachofs : Js 
down tills year in comparison with 
the start ot the last school year. In 
writen reply in Parliament, Mr 
"tin Lfister, Under Secretary for 
mployment, said id September 


n^aterjal of this ' kind ”, 

, Other. recommendi " 

a ban on inn sale- of 


dtiOUs iudude.:,! 
poriip-.i 


'hiui b wupre - J.J.V/UJL.. te-aciitfi B regf&r 

tSred as unemployed in Britain. 

■ Corresponding figures for pre- 
vious years are; 1993^2,662-1 T974 
-^2,452 : 1975—4,062 i 1976^-7,820 j 


grophyJ-DOt niorbly lts diaplay— -4n 
shops- ’WhBiW'fChildrtlw 4add , -titisu^ 


JtdUtrtfl-; School, 34-361 Bedford T _ , r . ... 

mI6ht *° 


“ .-Tho flgpras : do not •inolhde- those 
. . iittca- 

T8J1F 


wjto Hive found, jobs outride educe- 
lib i F ^ , , are *W i , ^ ira*‘yp di^ l " l T 
porary’ Employment Programme 





THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHESTER 

Department of Education 

Advanced Courses 
for Teachers, 1 980-81 


The following one-year; full-time coursee, mainly intended 
for experienced teachers, are offered in the session 
beginning September, 198C 
education authorities mt 
salary. Certain of the 
part-time courses extending over a longer period- By 
arrangement with the Department, students may be able 
to undertake some sections of certain, part-time courses 
by either day release or on one term of full-time study. 

(1) Degree of MEd 

Applications will be considered from (al graduates, and 
(b) non-graduate qualified teachers holding an appro- 
priate advanced diploma for the following full-time (ITT) 
and part-time (PT) programmes;-— 

Curriculum Development (FT). 

* Educational Assessment (FT and PT (day))- - 

(The course covers the design, construction and control 
of assessment procedures within schools, training institu- 
tions and educational systems. Options meet the special 
needs of school teachers, administrators, Industrial 
trainers and educational researchers.) 

Educational. Psychology (FT and PT {day) ). 

Foreign Language Learning (FT). • • • . 

History of English Education (FT and PT). 

Organization and Plahntng of Education (FT and PT (day 
oreveningl). (Economic, comparative and administrative 
studies of education.) 

Philosophy of Education ( FT and PT) . 

(Special Options are available In Aesthetics, Social and 
Political Philosophy, and Philosophy of Mind, jn relation 
toedMcatfpn.)?-. -V - v - 'V ■■ 

Physical Education (FT and PT). 

Reading (FT).. 

Sociology of Education (FT and PT (day) ). 

Teaching of English Overseas (FT). 

Opportunities are also available to take the degree by 
research and the presentation of a thesja (FT and PT); 

* Provisional . 

(2) Degree of MSc In Educational Psychology 

(Professional Training) provides professional training for 
psychology graduates with teaching experience who jn- 
. tend to work as educatip.nfll.p.sychologlsts, ^ .:. 

(3> Pfpldma In, the Advanced $tudy.ln Education 
(FT and Rf) 

(A general, cdtirse leading to the award of an advanced 
diploma which . may also serve as a preparation for more 
specialized study and research.) . 

(4) Diploma) n the Education of Maladjusted ; 
Children ; 


Children 

'(6) Diploma in Guidance nnd Counselling In 

Education . V ^ 

| (This course provides training in educational psychology 
For experienced teachers. covering .theory qnd practice of 
counselling lii schools.)' . ■ : , 1 ' ‘ . Ji ' 

(7)DlpIomaintheT^pfiingofEng!isli 

.Overseas . \ i ; * : ■ 

Further particulars and; application forms; available <frdcn^ 


The' Secretary, ’• 

Pep arfinent of Eclucatien/ 

The Uhlvefijfy,' : -f 

I Mon«he*»er,M,l 3 §pL , . , . . i 

I -y- ■/. i .•-•_■! f A - -' \ 
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Half-and-half tutors 
suggested by heads 


by Bert Lodge 

Teacher training should be in ilia 
hands of good, experienced teachers 
spending hulf their time teaching in 
school and the other half tutoring 
in college, says the National Asso- 
ciation of Head Teachers. 

Students should begin teaching 
practice as soon as possible after 
they start their courses ; much of 
(ho theory of teaching should be 
taken out of their traJniiiig ; and the 
BEd course 'should be lengthened 
to four years. 

The association, with 19,000 mem- 
bers, Is the largest heads' ' union in 
the country. Its recommendations 
on teacher training are mode in a 
comment on Developments in the 
Hlid degree course, a discussion 
document published last summer 
based oil a study by IIMIs of IS 
teacher t ruining Institutions. 

Experienced professionals In the 
dual role of school teacher and 
college lecturer would acliieve the 
desirable goal of teacher training 
being controlled by practising tea- 
chers, the NAJIT observes. 

Dr Rhodes Bny.ton, junior 
minister for higher education and 
a former member of the association, 
recently remarked that teachers 


never would be n profession until 
they were responsible for training 
their successors. 




The NAHT remarks that ns a 
result of recent reorganization soma 
stuff involved in training post- 
graduate students luck practical 
reaching experience. " We would 
. suggest that the head of department 
at the school takes the students into 
an 'apprenticeship' rather than 
students being supervised by a gen- 
eral tutor, possibly from another 
-■ discipline, sent by the- providing 
college." 

Competitiverates 
demanded 
for trainees 

. Teachers in training should be paid 
‘as much as trainees in other prqfes- 
, siona, according to the Society of 
; Education Of ffeers. In a reaction to 
‘the increasing, shortages of teachers 
.in mathematics, science and craft, 

! design and toclinology, the society 
- say the Government’s efforts so far 
1 to increase the numbers of teachers 
in these subjects are- 'inadequate. 

The existing' training and retrain- 
ing schemes and seepndments are 
V:Jlot building up the. required teach- 
* ; ills force* ic says. The teaching 
Profession needs to offer more 
jijoney. to qpmpeie wUMndystty,. 

: j: . BOOKS FOB CHRISTMAS 

; / " R ea dirt gs f o r j . % 

'S V'AVsfclnbly;' ;v^ - l V- ' 

' Over 100 VrewrnbiK-. spoolaliy ' 

| , doslp^dd;, Jpr '/aading * dldud : a(. : 
'% ^:5Chtool3* 'rV.e^M'Vs <\ -• 

morning- assemblies in aeaoridriry 

j .Teachind Without. 

J- Tear*- * j . . . 

A GUIDE Tb* ' ; '**•• «t"" 

A -TEACHING TECHNIQUE 

■ by R. L. BowlaV ' 

i L A compendium di, pteQtic^. tkTvfae 

S r - ihB inoxparienodd school - 
acher. i; . , E1,7i6 

; f ORDER FOR CHRISTMAS FROM 


Tii recommending a spell of teach- 
ing practice early in the course, the 
association says It Is concerned for 
those students who "as a result of 
the classroom situation, find tbem- 
selvcs unequal to their chosen 
career ", If teaching practice takes 
place too late In the course these 
students are unable to change to 
another course. 

r» any case the timing of the final 
practice is critical. “ It should 
occur early enough In the final 
year for the head teacher's obser- 
vations to be included In his report 
to prospective employers.” 

The association believes that 
much of the theory of education is 
Irrelevant until a student lias had 
sufficient teaching practice. “ We 
concur w<tii the HM£ view tit at 
certain elements of the theory of 
the BEd course would be more 
appropriate for study by practis- 
ing teachers with maturity of 
experience on which to base their 
reflections. 11 

In the NAHT view, the BEd 
degree does not have the samo 
standing as a BA or BSc followed 
by a postgraduate certificate of 
education. To Improve Its status It 
should be extended to four years 
so that sufficient academic depth 
could bo reached and a realistic 
amount ' of teaching, practice 
included. 


** Consideration could be given to 
the possibility of renaming the 
-qualification BA or BSc. with Educa- 


tion. Tills would not only reflect 
the academic content of the course 
but would bIaq extend its applica- 
tion to die whole field of education. 
By widening the scope of appilca- 
tion. recruitmen t would improve.” 

Booklet details 
134 courses 
for teachers 

In-service courses for teachers from. 
April .1980 to March 1981 are Out- 
lined in a DBS. booklet' Short 
Courses, for Teachers. .Most of the 
134 ■ courses are concerned with 
teacher training techniques and 
fresh approaches to subjects. 

Details of the Council of Europe 
Teacher Bursary Scheme, which 
offers places- on,, short courses "id 
, member court trjes, are also included 
In the 1 booklet which is available 
free front Teachers' Branch (Short 
Courses 1, Department of Education 
and Science,. Elisabeth House. York 
Rood„]Loiidqn.SEl. 7pH, . 


Gypsies take 
heart 
from Tory 
changes 

by Lucy Hodges 

Gypsies have developed a special re- 
lationship with the Conservative 
Party. In contrast to other special 
interest groups, they positively en- 
dorse the Government's second 
Education Bill, believing It a great 
improvement on the legislation 
Labour introduced earlier this year. 

When the law is passed, local 
authorities will have a duty to edu- 
cate children In the area at schools 
of their parents* choice. Uutil now 
l.e.a.5 have been able to refuse to 
educate children in local schools on 
tho grounds that they did not 
11 belong” to the neighbourhood. 
The word “ belong” appears in the 
1944 Education Act and is to be 
changed. 

Moreover, under the Tory propo- 
sals, councils will also have to meet 
parents’ wishes for their children 
to be educated outside their area 
and to receive school transport in 
the same way aa other children. 

Mr Thomas Acton, secretary of 
the National Gypsy Education 
Council, said : “ Children who were 
getting no education at all now have 
an absolute priority. 11 For several 
years gypsies waged war with Croy- 
don council, which excluded from 
local schools the 100 itinerant 
families illegally encamped in the 
borough. 

Legal advice was sought, demon* 
stra tions were held outside the 
Department of Education and 
Science und negotiations began with 
ministers- and civil servants. But 
the gypsies got nowhere until they 
decided to take an individual 'enm- 

S lainr, concerning Mary Delaney* to 
nesco. They complained that Bri- 
tain was in breach of United Nations 
undertakings, and Croydon changed 
its policy. The Government was 
forced into preparing a detailed 
reply to U nesco. 

Labour would also have changed 
the law, but not to the extent 1 that 
the Conservatives are. Mr Acton 
explained. ' “ The Conservative Party 
with a good majority can get pro- 
gressive and humane minded people 
put into social ministries. They are 1 
i often more prepared to examine- 
i Issues on their merits whereas' 
Labour representatives are • often 
under greater pressure from con-' 
stituents.” 

Mi- Acton was also very pleased 
that Lady Young, Minister of State 
at -the RES/ had agreed to issue a 
report on. gypsy education which 
wouldr describe good .. practice in 
local authorities. “A new broom 
Is coming in and sweeping through 
the department ”, he said. - 
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by Stanley Levcnsoa i -■ 

Today's professional .footballer has 
*' higher standard of education, 
oven jf h e i s not yet ablp to con- 
jugate, jo her or decline pucr. Eli- 
cou raged by ; ilie Professional, Fqat 
ballerb’ Association, moic boys L 'we 
coiuing into the gnnic wich/Q niuF A. 
lewis, and manfr already In': the 
snort m e seeking . fur rlier. ftuallfjtai 

Mpn.a# I i . ’ L ; 

: “ '■ t Ou^Anlf- ■ - 1 





• -T*. ’’7“ iv iui u 

Diploma ^ju , Further. Education at 
Itudderaffold Poly reck rile. ' Seventy- 
j W pf. ilto Tdg League. c luW 
answered ;hl» quod lions. Two of tlic 


-scrapping the apprentice scheme* 
pluying .boys ;ns .ouiateiirs who; con- 
hniw their education Until it is 
certain, diet they will, make die 
- professional - grade,; r.- i r 

. Although < attendance is-' comnul- 
-Soty ,fo r ; die apprendqds 1 o!> only 
.15 clubs,-,- more . ..than: half the boys 
in rootboll dnvottend, bri Wring the 
, ayaruge : wqekly attendance in- the 
‘ tW .twb divisions,- of tdie league to 
4.? hours ttrjd- to 3, 4 , hours hi die 
Jowaj- divisions. . ' /; ..... V* 

.' -'Mast, favoured pdvt-Urae educa- 

SaSSg- rql 5 aS nrS QtU ’. SeS ttnd “ihst 
Sought-after, qu all Heat tons- ai-e '; 0 

A levels. ' . Mr 1 Laycock asks 
d j iSSa 10 wwardrf like ihb 

und <HNC| or indeed i'tp ' 

>d 


four absolutes 
for a working future 


by Jack Cross 

Four absolute educational require- 
ments were listed by a junior edu- 
cation minister lust week : basic 
literacy, mini c racy and dexterity, 
“which lias been seriously under- 
valued In a the past ” ; u clearer 
understanding of the importance of 
wealdi creation and vocational rele- 
vance ; more attention to the 
development of social skills ; and 
much more general knowledge of 
scientific principles and technolo- 
gical practices. 

Mr Neil Macfarlnne, Minister in 
Charge of science, said technology 
should no longer be regarded as a 
poor reladon or something for the 
non-academic streams. “ Jt should 
be pursued at different levels 
according to pupils' individual apti- 
tudes ”, he told a conference of the 
Standing Conference on Schools 
Science and Technology. 

Mr Macfarlaue criticized the 
varying depths and quality of 
attempts by l.e.a.s to promote links 
wih. industry. A recent report 
showed that less than a fifth had 
set up work experience schemes or 
school-industry liaison. 

The forthcoming draft statement 
on a curricular framework for 
primary and secondary schools 
should lead to consultations hoth 
within and beyond the educational' 
system and give authorities and 
schools a much clearer view of 
national requirements- : and'., some 
guidance about curricular objec- 
tives. 


It would stimulate deb*. 

Hie relationships between”!’; ' 
applied studies, between » ‘ 
and technology, and would a 
educators to think about fc, ' 
of CDT (craft, design u? J * 

JSfi3 “ *• education d, ... 
child. He looked to' ftiafc: 
the SCSST and thali luoaij-' 
conference to supply pdrithtr. - 
ments on these and other fa/ ' 
Mir Michael Harrison. SkA 
chief education office*. «j|, '. 
compared with France, Ga ' 
North America and Japan, \ ' 
had failed to make sduckk 
education and industry. td| . 
same direction. xhb i 1 
priority should be given it* 
out the proper rclatioaL] 
tween universities. DoIvt^Sr 


tween wiiversities, poljtSKf 
institutes of higher eduoii- 
eacli other and to nations! to* - 
needs. j 

Speakers said moat (ncbm 
not ready to assume thU Li' 
responsibility ; self-fulfilmois 
than educatioii for econcEi 
vlval was their preferred ofr : 
and it had to bo upland ( 
Harrison, however, sqld 
would respond to the callsd{' 
economy if they knew tytaf 
calls were. 

They wore starved qf.imb 
tlve, consistent apd.wdijmi'' 
formation on the.s\ihJid. Sff,- 
tliein did not know whatudi: ' • 
was. “Engineers are called tw, 
iriien .ope lyisliesltp. idstett- 
sdentists ' are called techra 
when they are to be down#.. 


Catholics win equal treatment 

by Bert Lodge SfiSrStSlSS 

Surrey COunty Council has decided fused, oil the grouno w* 
it will no longer discriminate against county policy to 
Roman Catholic pupils about ■ to nd mission for Romeo ljwkp 
transfer tb socondm-y schools. The to St Andrew s *™™", Vl'' 
Education Committee resolved last mixed school. Coiiiwwi 
Friday that from' next September from imn-Rommt Catnouc f 
li-year->plds In Roman Catholic pri- schools slioiild have 
mary. schools iu Epsom mid Ewell and the other non-#j ^3 


mary. schools iu Epsoin and Ewell and the other non-qW^j 
should have as . much right as other school in tlie^rcn, 
pupils to go to lioii-deuoiniuat'iunul Further, wlMle tue WP j. 
secbildiii-y schools. over-subsenbed, places i-. 

Until now Catholic children have appealed' 

not ■ been . offered places at non- jedskm but after obtain ; 

denominational schools until the j *' .- J #imtv level Mr*?!, 

preferences of paroius with cltildren j/ cose ?o die DlW* 8 

at non-Roman Catholic schools have Kducatlo ^ScionceSifj: 
been mot. local government ombudsi® 

The sudden rovcrsal of policy h beliovetl tliat it Is. 
follows a campaign by a Homan report of the ombudsman 
Catholic parent, Mr Pat Murphy, of influenced the county 
Ewell, to send his son Damian to thu its policy. . .' ■' ^ 


Scots are top 
life savers 

1 For ; the ‘third year running, 1 ? 
school In -Strathclyde, Scotland, lias 
came first in the United Kingdom 
finals of ; a^lif e-saving competition. 
" Thq .lertni. of two " boys from Vale 
of Leven Acadqniy won ' (he schools' 
shield in, thq national champion- 
ships of the Royal Life-Saving 
./Society, held ip. Coventry . this 
, luoijrth. ,-' And , the Acadeinjrs 'girls 
. /team won second , ..place in - tneir 
, class,/ scoring $12,1 points, '. only 
. l.J? fewer- than the winning team 
from Wyndegate School, KenL .. 


. ‘.I’* ■ ^ > I 

pcedemy won the shield. For each 
ofMhe -‘*-- a ‘ u - ~ - ’ L— 
Jji 
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RjJytechmc 
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of Children w»n 
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Science, contraception, and the missing links 


Half-truthful 

results 

j • ■ 

Sif,-*-The : article . by ' Geoffrey 

111 Samuel, “.Think' 'Before You Pub- 


as.il for u itieiger' of- 0 levfel’ and winch tli^ -dL-vqliipiiient of 
CSE examinations ; a fasciiiliUnB iii- hensive secrtiidury odiicauc 


shiii into tho teacliing of contra- one facior. albeit an important one. and Mr J. Heaney at the Roynl 
cent on ; and a disturbing comment By addressing itself to “science Soc Jety meeting would I submit, 
hv Mrs Marv Warnock on the con- educuiion for all” u avoids the lend to the fui liter disaffection of 
liiuiina disregiud for the problems necessity of indulging m the classic young people from the pursuit of 
ffilicanoed children. educational pastime of the English science, It would furthermore en- 

1 would lfke to link these reports —labelling and differentiating. It able, us without great effort to 
together in order to correct a major is this un willingness to separate continue to perpetuate the hjteHec- 
■ nfcu n dc rstand ing concerning " the young peoplfc into clusters of. sheep tual sins raised by the contracep- 
SS from the Association for and goats each with its distinctive tion issue mentioned above. In diat 
Science Education for science educational diet that creates for report Mr S. Eycrlss is reported l to 
. bc ncc ■ . u..,.:.ac •« Mr non and the Roval Society the araue that wailst the scientific 


anslstor radios. , How *' comprehensive 11 — ability 

The ASE discussion document, in w ; se — j B t j ie intake of pupils in a 

lUa n f enrlniii emiCtllfll WP.ak- ^ A rn tkn 


significance 

r . GCE and 


science f “. m TBs°is MuftHy IS “raSvan? , "!m‘ ^ung^ers Jf/J “verj srck'nmienw expo«d to over- ^ews^upcrrp'rcfc? oul? ^deal wUU 

skSs-sm' ;“KS=S aS Sfe.-Critfsas m'sfe-iarrtss sssfii.i.vis&’ei 

mss*&& SZ&&S& "S"Hr:r“:;i 


Society J m enable them to" make informed It is this academic purity, Intel- ™ ™ 

* The' ASE document addresses it- choices as to their future careers or Icctmtl elegance and socta sterility “ , “ k ^ Te nd e''CV t« 

self primarily to the problems of re- continuing education. It Is the duty that lias become, the hallmark of marKeu tc 

defining the content and purposes of higher education to provide spe- most O level science comses. As ^ w YVEST 

of science education in order that ciabst courses for those that wish such they tend M Mrifo tha DR R. W. WLbl, 


under discussion is unmentionable ? mom u»n w*'”-' 7. . ... 

iccVJf o!^.“2 d :Sd c s Si^elEy El 1 i'M S r t c o«vl l, “,E S*.nB 


rtf «riCllCG CLLllCQ LlOll 111 OrflcT rilut «-um sui mvgv. a """ vj:il 

It should be more relevant to off to follow them. minds ofcreaiive y° un ?ste r s ofal Wanen HjW. 

voung people. It therefore dis- For these reasons the lack of abilities and appear to bo an excel- The Bostai, 

cusses the general problem of defln- enthusiasm for a common system of lent method of controlling the Upper Bocdtng, M sse. 


Concerning intelligence and [f^TT 

academic arrogance ^ 

Sir,— In your November 23 issue, really acknowledge that this book 1 \ sL 

N. J. Mackintosh reviews my is nbout far more than IQ testing J 

bonk Intelligence — an introduction, and is intended to be a wide and / |FS* /mh 

Although l' would wish to discuss general introduction for the educa- [ J \ /I l\ii 

at length the views he expounds as tionist who is not well-versed in . ■ V/ \ | 

lit what constitutes important such matters. He fails to comment {. L 

matters for debate concerning upon its relevance for the teacher. 5 j 

M lutalUgeDCe”, may l restrict my-, working with children. Why? Could r , . ; 

■self to making comment, on one it be because he has little, It any, _ » 1 ' 

important yet obvious point which relevant experience upon which he 

lie has failed to grasp ? may legitimately draw? • • 

pi eface, the book was written with ^ 6nde |. s oenei-Bliy how appropriate ~ “ 

S °r aif.r c .rh=fi *e nolf. >! %>ay 6e fo. y »chol«rlyT arudUa If mthing ebe< fallm , (OII1 . WJit 

specialist reader form a broad academics to pass judgement on j uncovered the presence of a 

metur-of the rnoic of InmlliaenS ^ ooks w,ch are pntnarlly written lHZ/npirc , fjl 4 B. 

1 M t ” p !r. .1 by practitioners to help other prac- 

to f tap t to perceive tlia relevance t (^ t { Dners — f or example, studeut 

and the place of the various stances % «,. ir i oynei-iencefi teachers — 

and issues which initially can 'be a SSSrKf o? l^hfrice w---r- .a 

difficult and perplexing' task. ■ I s | Qna | courses. My own bool Was Q,]*P f'llP 

E?US3tt,SE s^ s ior !UCh ' tud6 " t5 0nd vvno are Uie 

» a. r h i t ,u r . t u nl ii<eiv ;J o extremists ? 

"zjrs? 1 .-«? • & issss. ... .j 


marked tendency to ueconie tm. j a a gmvo .disservice 10 our pupils 
Waniocks of tomorrow. j n on cra when choice of school is 

DR R. W. "WEST, becoming an issue. A . good school 

Warren Hill, having n lorge proportion oE 

The Bostai, disadvantaged children may not 

Upper Bonding, Sussex. compare favourably with a poorer 

* school having a large number ot 

highly motivated pupils. Also, of 
TT**** nAoph course — as Mr Samuel says, the 

■ fill ncceptance of examination results 

JT os the only criterion of success in 

Sir— The long absence of The TES a school is completely misleading, 
was 10 a great degree compensated I can thiuk of no better example 
bv tlia excellent feature article con* of the unfortunate effects of pub* 
tribute d by Mr Lawrie McMenemy Ushlng half truths than die recent 
(“The gentle art of coaching child- newspaper report that : At Q level 

ren” November 23). How refresh- 800-pupil Islington Green had 22 

■ ? « n aii ft e. t-lvo iv* re/10 in erva A iri P IbQ! QLlRb 


(“The gentle art of coaching child- newi 

ren ", November 23). How refresh- 800-k*ui*>* -- 

ine to have someone outsida the passes in grades A to C last sum- 
profession explaining what many mer ” (D«Dy Telegraph November 
of us within teaching have tried lo G). Tills naturally elicited a reaction 
nurture and maintain over many of shock and amazement. Later it 


profession explaining what many mer” {Daily Telegraph November 
of us within teaching have tried to G). Tills naturally elicited n reaction 


nurture ana imumaiu — — 

vears To some it may appear trite was pointed out by Me Peter New- 
but the values he outlines arc those sam that 1 these results were 
wa cannot afford to ignore, par* obtained , by *' secondary, modern 
• ticidarly drf tne < Inner ‘city schools pupils rather than by' a comprehen- 


stidi' 6s my own. sive year group and measured in 

Many ‘entidsms are levelled at that light they were commendable 
the svorld of association football The compulsory publication ot 
but If it has within Its rank* men examination, results should indeed 


nut It ll UBS muuil US 1 Blins moil om.imi..-..-,. . ------ 

of the calibre of Mr McMenemy, not be undertaken lightly and care- 
with his obvious sincere concern ful consideration must be given to 
for the education of our children, the other critm*la which makes a 
then It Is the richer for that. school good. In 1979 only four 

in 1 mv 'uiistinteif 1 uralsd ni for B * 0 his B5lS St Ju^y were tnown to b? 

article nnd indeed to yourself for JfVfo r^S^fs' just^as 

allowing / _him. the opportunity to ' °i £2,5 


eoqcauonai process ana uiscufis, iui co iie aEue s • • j ffc 

» ur3srmf*&£. , A- wh i t wioituniikeiyjo extremists ? 

v.nt concerns of elas9 teachers, Jft ffSkS™! of fra- 

For these reasons I make po f e5s0rs fl f experimental psychology Sir,— The comments ot 
apology for not providlitg 'Weighty and ' the like— those, in fact, lvho Education Committees cl 
technical detail of the, empirical are* usually totally ignorant of the Mrs Joan Bryant, as repo 
■ eridanbe rtdd fori/maklwatatenients pro bloms encountered in classroom Sarah Segrue (Novembet - 
. of. generality — -X .assume that inter- s [ tlia tions. For those of us deeply not go unchallenged. 

esteo readers -.'will- gb from 1 .this point involve#! in stich orofessional con- She complains that it 


express his ideas, 
C. S. ALLATT, 
Headmaster, 

HoJte School, 
Birmingham. 


important as examination results? 
C. J.- PEARCE, . 

Headmaster, 

St Stephien-in-Bratnel School, 

St Austell, Cornwall. 


Sir, — The comments of Bromley 
Education Committee's chairman, 
Mrs Joan Bryant, as reported by 
Sai-ah Segi'ue (November 23) can- 
not go unchallenged. 

She complains that it is her 
opponents who ore “ the real ex- 
tremists yet .die record of . the 
committee s peaks, for itself!, toi';' 
years it has dragged . its heels on 


and written wih an unfortunate j u wUll tD emphasize that threatened against it. 
ah of intollefieual superiority and Macklntosh « s rev iow, regardless of She - claims tiiat^ consultation is 
arrogance , He ; concentrates on a individual merits of . my book, beiug carried out. So far ns parents 
■few. well-known and T heated areas [s f me manifestation of a much such as ourselves are - concebiad 
of debote concerning IQ tasting, and serious problem— that of the tills consists of a two-page lettet 

bj so doing seriously misrepresents Jglde between academic concerns received n few d i V s ago. 1* vagtie. 
the book s coverage as well as its . edllca ,i oim | nractice. • In particular u neglect? to sa^liow 



TSACHCRI* 

building sogiety 


the book’seoverage os wek as its ^redSonai pracTc ir P artVulaVu negl^ts to sa.W 

overall purpose. 7^ - • • YnurrSfullv allocation to secoodory schools 

; No book is without its faults and daWDWPYLE W0 Vi d -. w 

: • ,rria^‘5lsriS&&a5 

. M.ckta t 0,h. . dpo, -not 'Hull College of Higher Edocrioo. 

: — f -h-> — i 'leers to mention that in tho one 

. • \ ' ; !. # . j. ' • . option these would provide for 10 

What the 1 * ^Expre^s ’ said 

' f J : ' J . Hie final indignity in the hoite of 

; ci)r- :this sO-caTled ConBultation. The. com; 

ho*" imittoe expects it to ;be cpmplC^Od 
what, ifor a .decision • in early jrtnuflpy. 
-At a' recent -qieetbig ' with - Mrt 
Bryant- ‘irepnesehtatjyes:. of PTAs 
throughout the - : borough:- had ; aji 
; appeal- for ipqro ; tlijie rejected pri 
the rgrqpnds 1 of the -extra' work . it 
would .mean Bor tiie - Education ..De« 
par unen t- . Easy < 10 . say*-; arid iroriio 
in view, of » the committee's'. pa$t; 
record) : . m - . i-'- 1 ' 

DAN GARRETT (DR), ■ t :.-f 

ANN GARRETT. * *■:- 

,14 Howes Rood, » 1 V. * V 

Broth jey, Keritv.v . 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


OVERSEAS NEWS 


United States 


‘Monolithic’ high schools alienate students 


Europe 


{mm Cllvn fnnL'CAn diverse iiniis. The United States adults in the local community. O “Create job pi 

trom Clive COOK SO needs many more speciality schools, T| loir liew role, according to the m 

WASHINGTON similar to tile magnet schools that Carnegie Council, “would involve - , a l ftll ! 

Educational mid training facilities riwndjr exist ,n some cities, con- being available rn all youths in the J 11 * 1 t 

fur the 16-21 age group need a centrailng on fields suili as busi- community to advise on academic ?£{ "VJm 

drastic overhaul, giving n much ness, science, languages or arts. and occupational opportunities, to. j “ r i!* ° I 

. "i... n 1%. At titoaii 11 IVn hfl iflun tliaf In atPllPf 1 A 11 111 offiiM ink nuoiiuiiat Inn rlnccgfl In "J Lllp HLll\ IlllS Ul 1 


Inks ill tile local comm unity. • “Create job preparation and Annrher Carnegie proposal h 

Tl.fttr new role iccoidiiie to the placement centres in high sc lion Is provide more options for i 

*“ wmld involve wi " follo ' v »l«dc»u for .heir h age group, i* to create many* : 

‘ing available rn all youths in the tI, , st lwo years nhw aruAimmn nr upprcntuceidiii) programmes. tS ' 
,n .g w ii. n.i «r,. ( le..ur other teriiu ii in i on ./ Cliirk Kor r Mild government should eucr.ufdgfc fojJ: 


drastic nwrtaulf Riving a" much ^ science language or a rts7" this ^ recommend,, tiot, was suggestc.l jry io increase yfcKKEj 

S. range of Sioice between “We believe that instruction in offer job preparatfon dosses,’ to by the „ct,v.ties of n.u;,.n s careers (nmbumd 

school, college, work und public basic skills and general knowledge make job replacements, to work out seivic ‘- cunceeo n bv S VinnI, < ’ 1 ni m i c ? mniUn!l I 

service, according to a major con be concentrated without loss individual combinations of employ- 0 ** Experiment with vouchors and Jl" M ‘ ! ,, *? ln< lu«mem ■ 


MPs to press 
for Euro 
Brookings 


Commission backs youth 
training-— but will it pay? 



from Rory Walson 


BRUSSELS 


BRUSSELS prepared to g.i along with this, 
ieters have Secondly, ilui amount of mouej 


report nn youth by the influential 
Carnegie Council on Policy Studies 
in Higher Education. 

The council, whose previous 
studies have sometimes had signi- 
ficant impact on public policy to- 


Mcnibcrs of the European Parlia- EEC onciiil affairs ministers have {JJ f““ very small, 

incut’s education committee have given their In oad supnont to a pro- f Jie Com- 

d«idod lo. ttP UP comjcu with Bran™, J'f n ”f„ “ n.iVoi^ U2h had*.-, ,nd iho 


f iromiiiciit eiiucntors nnn university sources of legal aim medical advice, train a detailed invest igiitiim m 
eaders, chaired by Clark Kerr, und to refer to and to create controversial issue of vouchers.) 
former president of the University apprenticeship programmes”. In Tllfl carneeio Council canto 


gested. 


The Carnegie Council came nut „ , ffi'! ? ^ f 1 A 1 , 0 1 ’ l ^ e 

against bringing back military con- X* uXd l «* L”i Wr, n!!l?“ « { 


deadly 


report, entitled Giving youth a work-study programme for post- 
Chance, suys: “ High school is nn secondary students), to specialized 
alienating experience for many training or to community service, 
young people, and like a prison-- Another consequence of the high 


albeit with upon doors — for soma.” schools’ failure is that the Carnegie educational programmes now in 
Diop-nur rates from high schools council recommends the community high schools. The rest would require 
mniiin subsLniiiiuI (23 per cent colleges to tuke on much more additional government expenditure. 


“ij t? OSt f Cond f rV institutions soripljoil ( f ee rES lttM Wt . L >k) * h * United o 9° ve «"M0 : 

should be given these "youth ser- « although there are possible JJ" 4 i J 0 i2ii£ b ,n 198<Wl «l*» ! 
vice funcrioiis” instead. circumstances wlwn it might !? ( £° ■**,*■ 

Part of the money needed for become necessary later.” At present P „„ uj ll ‘ « e,i , , sll0 . u J U « 
colleges to fulfil their general “evidence that we ure facing a J^tpartly be offset hyred«l*; 
responsibilities far youth would be cr i s i s i n oUr capacity to maintain ■ 1 1 9CI,ted ' 

transferred from the vocational a volunteer military service does dl °P-° ut5 > juvenile delinquency, > 
educational programmes now in n 0t seem convincing ” school security measures, asm } 

*— others , the council says.' 

The report “will be emit* > 


issues ill Europe. wav' fi. lackie the iiromnc number But Lnmnussion umciuis are 

At their third session and the fust > unemployed. E In 19/4 obviously glad thui they huve the 

to be completely open to the press, | y “ ^ ^finyoung people out political backing of governments to 
Euro Mi’s in Brussels at the end of fa™ S of totai un- try to develop their ideas further. 

Nuveiniter adapted a resolution sup- e 1 mn | (u . n ’, L . n , j ly t hj s year it had They feel that- training schemes 
porting the protection of minority to 5.7m 39 per cent of should both help t» develop the 

languages in the EEC. . Tins will S u„emp,oyment skills necessary for a purueuliir job 

now be sent to the full parltnmeii- Conimission, which has now and at the same time give a broad 

tary plenary meeting for the ^ uskwJ To work 0llt t[ie details enougli background in cusc young 
approval uf the 410 members. of C | 1L . sc | ieni e. [ s also keen, to back workers hove lo adapt to changes 

Tin- committee Is also detenu hied pnijecis with f r nancial aid from in employment, 
tn press fur the early creation of Lite European Social Fund. h t» “l* B r ecu in men dud that, 

ill a 1 Kuiniu-aii Foundation. This This will cause considerable pro- where possible, training. snnuUI be 


reimoii suiisLniiLtui us per cent colleges to tuke on much more additional government expenditure, 
overall, 35 per cunt for blacks and responsibility for youth as a wholo, Other significant recotnmenda- 
45 per cem for Hispanic pupils) Including young people who do not tdons involving secondary education 
and 20 per cent of thaso who do want to go on to higher education, include : 

finish school emerge with severe These junior colleges have been • End compulsory schooling at 16. 
deficiencies in their verbal and the fastest growing sector of A handful of states currently have 


. A new voluntary svstem of civi- 
lian youth service should be set 


uui iLiL-iinca in iiivii vu u«i niiu me ituticsr growing sector oi a namarui or states currently nave 
mathematical skills, the report says. American education ovor the past a school-leaving age above 16. 
Opinion surveys have consistently decade (partly due. to the recoin- • Help high schools teach basic 
shown that traditional secondary mendatious of earlier Carnegie academic skills by giving them an 
education turns off a high proper- reports). They already provide additional $500m in federal funds 
IK*" of young people. technical training, academic pro- under the Elementary and Secon- 

Therefore the Carnegie council grammes equivalent to the first dory Education Act, which is 
reedihniends breaking up the high two years of a bachelor’s degree, currently directed mainly at 
schools into smaller mid more and nonacademic offerings for olententary schools. 


Other significant recommends- nan youth service should be set versial”, said Dr Kerr Onnwiiw 
dons Involving secondary education jjp, Jc ™Rort says This National is expe cted from rhe tradE 
include : Youth Service would be started with 1 , 1 - 1 , schools und the vofuM 

• End compulsory schooling at 16. an initial $600j« allocation from the education lobby. But the CaineM 
A handful of states currently have Federal Government and matching Council consulted people in £ 

flHlflOl-len vinR HUP nhflVP Ifi funds iLQill lOCfll Hlld itHtll DUCll" Pn.rl-pv* AdmiMielrnrlmi nnH u'Cm 


Carter Administration and in'C» 
gu'ess as it was being prepared, ml 


In addition to. their wages, volun- Dr Kerr and his colleagues' hop : Tindumans. 


former Belgian Prime Minister, Leo the niumenr ineligible for aid. This control. 


will mean changes in the basic legl- The rcsnlution adopted by minis- 


Finallv there is a move afoot to slation guverning the fund's opera- ters states that miiiiininu standards 
S the name of Se con nS tee rions. which could take consider- should be defined lor the different 
! n.n nianaSahle. At able time, even If governments are training systems. 


meet the costs of higher eduentiou. year, 


Hilary Wilce on a Colorado drive to help the United States’ most educationally alienated minority of all j 


change the name of the committee 
in something more manageable. At 
the moment members labour under 
the unwieldy title of the Commis- 
sion on Youth, Culture, Education, 
Information and Sport. 


Spain 




Of children held back in school had ver headquarters die project' M-’,-' 
Spanish surnames, and that while out a meaty q uitr 1 efl y . ■ 

Cnicaiio children starting school - Un micro ilia, tidd' roits. traffl::’ 
were six month bohind their Anglo courses for community leadaJ&&. " 
fellow students, by the time they It is also concerned with PVJflj«L\ 
were 12 the gap had widened tn u lng . the Implementation 
year dr more. state's much-la tided legislatf^v- 

On a day-to-day basis these sluiIs- ■ bilingual and bleu It Ural edOTHK,. 
tics translate into a' mesh df which CEP helped • draft 
discriminatory nssumiHioiis and planning to move Into iirtrPwF ' 
■actions; Things are no lunger such., as. educating paroab^ . ■v,. 
as bad as they once were— the workings of tbe/.-OTSfi'. -' 
?S.. yeqrs -/ago : oil Chicnna • first- . competency tests which afc : ww > - 
graders in Center were immediately test : thelr Children’s 


towards un nuevo dia . . . 


r , 1 !! ,S c r ° f U 9 Unauciitg system was. discrimina- rights involvement. Cisneros 


- Colorado schoolchildren took «ho tory" 

state board of wlucailon to court But behind the Colorado case is a cal 


experience 


typU ■ tion 


placed in a special room under the . about- pressing for .the 
school si airs— but .Chicmio students of pltplls Classified ' [liMUM; 
still- tend to be .picked up for the lianaigdppCU. Such plaits, '■ 
smallest . infringements of school depend. on 'funds c6iitlnuiiig-l».w‘ , ir . 
rtiles, their parents tend la be alien- from their' many .different S(Ww« f 
atod and timid of the education pro- Concrete ' results conie. ' 
csss, and there ora many, instances although they can be soen. 
of such blatgnt discrimination as are now more Chicane parents « . 
the teacher , who sprayed Chicane school boards and committees, P . 
children coming Into class with per- 0 growing number of Chicano 
fume, “ because they smell ”. chon. One Chicnno Wl* -*"5 j 

.CEP tackles ibis denressinti siiuu- principal has been appoim«*i rj 



Pay strikes add to confusion 


from Janies Connell 


BILBAO the un inns are claiming money 
.... cover the cost of absorbing lo 


Leo Tindumans 


- ^.‘TluhlK 

STS already ISHW I?S P~« ^ ‘T , 
educutinnul scene. Five hundred teachers at eight 

„ . , . „ • . official language schools have also 

Major teacher unions called ft 6rarte{1 „„ indefinite strike. The 
two-day strike on a national scale language schools are elite state-run 
ut stftte primary and secondary establishments situated in the major 
schools last week. Spanish cities, and . with a total 

The government offer ox an 8.5 enrolment of 180,000 part-time stu- 
to 12.5. per cent pay rise has been ■ g ents on 8 five-year language degree 
rejected 8s falling short of the 16 c0iu - se . The teachers’ employment 
per cent (the inflation rate), or a conditions In these centres reflect 
straight increase of £70 ft mouth, t j, e en demic deficiency of the state 
demanded by teachers. system — a total absence of. job 

Apart From financial demands stability. • ■ 


...Republic of Ireland 


: mi uiv vmti^uh uuh , v voi un uiu 

tl tco^S SJl eS j ? ts re ia??o U i U Tiie e &°aTio^E r du- Sent^ ^ of °SP a ''^speak?n| South. l |t W roncci«ratcs oS'luvolilng Bay °ht ha^ldldren's " from John Wfilshe This sudden snurt of activity on It was also recognized that they 

. tlotml. Thereliance on BprJ- ration Pioiecrlsdero.mlnT $£SSi\* 2* T"*? ‘° - ! C ft ono P^onts, providing, them But ibis newly «cquirt< ; IfODI John WalSbe t |, e education front and the re- tyere “key occupations’ in the 

erty taxes meant that Child pen jfi-qm abetter dial for the State's d Smn?s 6 h . Tech* with support and information, and douce has brougluio the sur&ceg ^ ,• DUBLIN j ia bilitatiOn of manpower forecast- . seuse rtiat «i 1 adequate ftiPpJj h * d 

' lMncdmc districts had^ poorS’ 1 so cakine , schon?cl?li?£n 8 Sf y V kV C * „ 8ch ?°* counsellor boosting low levels of confidence. prejudices in Colorado s cuK«*2 Five years ago, the Uien government | ng as a legitimate exercise, stem spin -of (effects for the employment 

; educational oppor tun! t t ban* those 13^ IS § 20 m to go m ° the ,,avy JP f 4 wo '' ko « spend much of divided communities.- AjJ.-S .. decided there would be no further from the rapid growth in GNP last oF *em, -skilled workera. ; The » 

from wctllthy dwV lets, the Denver nooulaSon Z their .time teaching parents about abrasive campaigning of ^ . , capita , iavestmem in the engineer- year and, particularly, in industrial verse was also 

DtSirfict court ruled.- ' Sal*or^ unoffiSist?mHTLv . HIs P an ' c c hiItlr eu, ijiey.aay, are the nuts- and bolte of school flnnnc- hm cousod a mrcnchniR- (. •; mg school at Trinity College, Dublin, expansion. ' Growing concern over these occupations 

. • - flliB' ruling,- kntmn locally as the (Chlcanos° are SoanEh!sn^n^i® m P st severely imdereducatod ,ing, and about, their rights under tudos nloong sections of Ik * 1 , ; . The embargo was part of '‘final the shortage of skills was prompted the acktevemem 

LbjAn decltfon^ ^f^r ® pril!&di3 ^ ge law. . Both ere compTlcuwd and tional bureaucracy. &***;$ !■;• dec«ions on the future shape of by survey? which showed that this - the 

Plaintiff, Isverymurii e sop^f W* ' CEp' ^was 1 EoUridod^ vears aco SSL ra £! • COm ,' ' , t « chlJ ) CR f areas, but tbo Rosser see "at least- 1M f . Irish higher education: and the was acting as a constraint on de- S^pHnrLinnrf svatem with 

•1971 Serrano, decision when In a 'by tivo vbunE^ eneraetJc fnf? Fi n . „ , P f l e 1 n ri of bl&caa and ' difficulties of jhsiructliig parents work” ahead and - mewwWJJ-p;, reasoning was tli at there, were VQ \ 0 pment. tltir d-iere l educational system wim 

- ^“?^r«link for American edu- t&klui \$MaSb* GiSern Sfsnmos ^ 1 ! STS-lSSflX SS Z 9 


This Sudden spurt oE activity nn 
the education front and the re- 


It was also recognized that they 
tyere “key occupations” in the 



v-’r. 

ii 


DUBUN; Iia bi|i,atidn of manpower foreaast- . asuse that an adequate supply 
remittent ino oc » ipuirlmnte exercise, stem 1 snm -on effects for tile employ. 


A few 1 days Sri Holland discussing 
ambitious;- * ■ ■ ■ - 


^pllrint:,. wipirf, 


*. .. . 


bn !*>-£- 


• ^r 1 tei-ni value to the economy, 

.i'UI L Nnw nil 'tliB* IB- j-ltatll 


were vollpinenL ™ * Sh-d.Ievej educational system with 

near* . Tlie Irish industrial sector has the remainder coming mainly ft ora 


hujan ueciGion alter toe prlllcinal •■Mexicali origins! - -.•••. **•«*•- me unu uumu purenuti u«-y- me * uyut c . »uwt gy survey* wmiu »»u»cu u»uv 

, plaintiff, ^fs, Very: much a sop -V®.*’- ' C^ww fouriddd six vears ario SSL ra £! • COm ,' ' , t « chlJ ) CR f areas, but tbo Rosser see "at least- 1M f .Irish higher education: and the was acting as a constraint on de- 

19W Serrano, decision tn t-. W p!!? P f ^tofb'keks, and difflcUlties^ of instructing parents work” ahead and - meanwhiie” r , ; reasoning was tliat there, were velopment. 

. landmark ruling for American edu- , Jlkiuk ChSos GlK • i° f ty f- ite V , who barely familiar with the Lujrin decision — thefr . fifJJJg ^/. enough heavily subsidized engineer- The Iria h industrial sector has 

cation, . the California Supreme and Wiliam dosser £l n ^n5| d /Vi J-^ Stlg t t bu concept of an agenda the imrlcacios slnglo victory to date— ^ ' . ing students in the oouittry without' c i, an g e d dramatically over the laat 

•Court bedded, ilmtthes late' SC hool “Jhbm. Ja : hSorV. nr ^ ^“ l ^ QiDCad ° ^ Qm < mU n n ri !ly - fo1 "^ of authorized revenues bases has appeal in the state supreme.cat 1 "^', more public funds being «ent on decade - 

, 1.,- g - 0I wntHH’-iwd a history of, civil (hat a .disproportionate 90 per cent never been shirked. From its Den- and could be overturned. r «pnal investment of doubtful long- # Average employment in menu- 

' "• ' ■ ' ^V. ;• r . • , ' • ■ r~r.. ... ., ■ • e f’ ; V tei ™ valll f, r ? * he economy. ... facturlng grew by, J, 300 in die 

\ ■«, ~£-~x • ;-TT^ .1 1 A: 1 h $1P J* 1 **! .'tha ;int0rnol ,s busllyr.unnlng no less than t0 5.000 -in J97G-l97| and ^ the 


□Y survey a yvuilii ouuhcu u»ui ■ -v — ■ v .l* 

was acting as a constraint on de- the Jw J 


the apprenticeship system. 




help with ;the -iiitemnl - 
of. 1 schools,: 1 the 'provlaj^ri.^-jff ^ si 
: $elling . service In schools. .« 


Npw ail |that is changed,'^ 
Trinity is busily running no less t 
six emergency courses in . 
engineering sclipol, on top Of 


on Putch developments 


: $qlling service- in .senuow. ,^ ,:- . engineering school, on top Of its 
, view, and dovelopment -or ;.k -. now expanded courses. Nobody 
• rjculum pnd; so on, 1 the'^ -ban on: capital develop- 


Great .Depression, -..with'.- Itfif oxebs-- adopted by the Protestant 
slvc nlaoth, jAtidi even: imprnvopiwit; Uon-denontinpLlanpI gi/ctupi 
has becHi., reil^f fnedir In , stvlcliy re- Wfrh. thd resounding f nfid' 
aaiunwy ; -ktirinS-’ J, tt , ij*. : tur liwvger misleading) title , Pevtit 

ahfllh ■Tial'ri -ininVihtr nnrl 1 Aiirnnninrtit* . * 


:10cUl? Ha ■' bfetter °ot ,c jadcj^enKfdnt^ :j 


would, have to cqrae spontaneously inbus- school 
from the. staff as a. whqle. ’ schools, themsi 

The assumptiflix is.'tiiat a' -adhool 'seat; let them 
which decided ir :tq einbqtk on the and who they 


say 
want, to, 


six emergency courses in . Its targeted increase to 1982 is 10,000 
engineering sclipol,. on top of Its per annum. i. 

S*i ox P H 1 nd ? d courses. . Nobody % ?50 ^ 6verseas comp a n | 6s 

Went anvmnr^ 811 0Xl CapitBl d ^ el0P ' have established, plants ju the 
*"1!?* "oymore, r... Republic, providing new quiplpy- 

* s not tho oilly higher menlj Iiew technologies. new 
oaucatmn, cent'jetp have a iadden mn ,k a ts and neyv oppor trinities for 

fthS; TOU •55 


- IriR VWIrt 

getting T'td . 

i-:.’bbns6'kv l ki..aitd .... 

‘ Staafltjril* a^d 

or 



J -this ts' really, whqt . eminent electNcah'SSrronir^nmi^ losses ; , substantial ! ra-anulpnjeqt 

"I The Hague . was project '- It , Vfipp^* ii ? -’ thms analvsS ^enm JESS- sclerttists P nt * modUiUization has cakqn place 
hbrJatjds. government the Ministry of Educatio^^P^,', and*oS?erexnerts m Fiy^ weS tvMro 0inon B firms 'which have survived 

sf-^*K-^Safl^rSiS!K: «£'*•• (ro.o i.rtiep.od ,o 

Tha Government has .taken,! two ^T etf „* ra “ e ' . .• •’ .- 

other;, special jneast^aa Up . coimbat ,• ?5wre # has , been an . emergence «• 
«k(t1 ,, . & oH age?.' A ? feerfflant Lt .-rcbent ,vearii -of tilth entre- .t 
C ampaign’ , has hteri run; tin v the prenom ial talent, 1 partlcplrirlJr hi 
Dtti ted Kingdom ' to attract skilled small industries. - ■ :J r ' V « i. 
people to Irelaod (about ofte third The rapid transformation uf Irish 
of the am>] [cants’ wei’e non-JrisIi). industry has not been with out Its 


ijerJands. government the Ministry of Education 
p: intrpduce leglslav tiio proposa 
ernal- buppurt ser- for theisch .... . 
tig' the ran^e of for the suppO'rt, figeacy 
be ; schools ■ can 1 call - ■ -a^ Wu kvill sde. oveiV ffo 
IS niomhs. ^ inevitably 


,■'0)1 itn porta 



In -recent -.. years or ir«n entre- 
preriouri.e I talent, 1 particularly hi 
small Industries. '• i- •>' 

The rapid transformation of trisn 
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NST 


SCHOOL & GROUP TRAVEL SPECIALISTS 


ANNOUNCE Jep^ 

wt THAT OUR 

’'•A.'* 1980 

CONTINENTAL & UK BROCHURES 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 

GUARANTEED FIXED PRICES FOR 1980 
WITH NO SURCHARGES ON OUR U.K. AND 
CONTINENTAL PROGRAMMES BY BRITISH 
SCHOOLCOACH. 

British ” Schoolcoaoh " tours inolude a lull coach excursion pio- 
gramme In ilia tour coal. 

CONTINENTAL TOURS include Austria. Belgium, Denmark, Franco. 
Germany. Holland. Iiely, Luxembourg Switzerland. 

CONTINENTAL CAMPING HOLIDAYS in Franoo and Spain. 

BRITISH HOLIDAYS to London. York. lsle-ol-Man, Islcof-Wigbt. 
Scarborough. Whllby, Mai Item. Swan age, Weal Country, Weslon- 
Super-Mare, Wales, Whitley Bay, Lake District, Edinburgh, Aberfoyle 
and the Border Country. 

OUTDOOR EDUCATIONAL CENTRES In Devon and the Lake District. 
U.K. SPORTS SPECIALS— a new series ol super holidays. Write in 
for details. 

NST also oiler a popular service lor schools requiring travel and 


special 


en-route accommodation arrangements only. Request 
quotation. 

FOR all enquiries, contact : 

NST FREEPOST 
13-17 ALL- HALLOWS ROAD 
BlSPHAM, BLACKPOOL, FY2 0BB 

(No stamp required) 

Tal. 0253 52525 (10 linos) 


■ ..iy.:^- i y^-:"-vVnl> . . - .- f-'l, _ - V- ' • ' J ' ' 

SCHOOL VISITS TO LONDON? ’ 

Our' Ih'ifl* hotala are silURled In Ita quiet caniral eras «?r Kensington. cJodu to 
Iha mutuums, exhibition . cqniroa a (id oiri^i pl»oa* ol.lntorosl. Unit] Maich, 3isl- 
IBBO: we' vs offering school groups e radiiciloh e> -nearly 80 P«r coal dp our 
standard isrlll. THIS SPECIAL GROUP RATE IS NOW ONLY E7.6D pw oaraon foi 
ona-nigln slays, and C7.00 pgr pprsan-par night- for slays ol iwO nlghls or mora. 
Full English bissklHi. sorvlos BfMrgo end VAT are liMludsd 
Evening moats can bo oirsngod H required 

; LODGE HOTEL GROUP 
83/85 Onslow Gardens, London SW7 3BU 
Telephone : 01-373 7257 


MINERVA OUTDOOR VENTURES 

Expo i Is in outdo a.- education for ths young 
(ILEA sp proved HI |W ?Wi) 

Bring your children. for a 'eildanlitl Adveniurs Waok aV our South Wil-ja genira 

Oinoe?na, pony trahklng. rock climbing, ~aroti«;y. caving and much mare In srtisH 
graupi and- in sbiolulB osloly. Builds Ball conttdano*. Unforgeilabla *<par lines. 

nbastibla wal ^ ( M W1 „ a , w ^1,1^ | 0: Mlnirvs Duldeor ' Vontiirot, 

Crown House. IS London flood. High' Wycombe, Sucks. 

• Tel: (0494V -H8M3 , 4M 
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Let us put them inthe picture! 


_ . . Huge ringc bl stimulating prbjocts in'Belguim. Ft ante, 

. Holland, Ger many, Austria trotri only £4 7. 25 all in! 

• Oily Transeu'ropooff 

^ : . /L ' '■ . ❖ 22 y«ars cj<pQr lencc: pver 2,000 schools luwq 
enjoyed our tftlrs! :• i 

❖ On-tlifi-spoi advite from our Ostonij office- 
Op tional dqti(-to-clOor l tiwbl- tiip ro und UiiCk By . 

r ling Tango cfe xporNy oSCdrlerl excursions 
jk FrQC'f^^s.VediiCori rates ldr parties of iOjtf 

* ,fi Ail lnc'hisivdiiiJfil .bac)gd f liige<ige. ;< ■ :> 

t; stpnlpeclplc. to post on arrival -Transpur of jo; , 

i|B; : ltii njt,pf : evpi^\l j ing ! : •• ^ •' ( 

HfflmRirHnri dulmorpllWr iWor rEngtor-freccolpur . - ; , 
.i ,;>> hrocii ure^T^li/iictirdlJO- Spuihend. Airporl - ; 
Soulhe.rid-jln-^ea', msox. Tok TOVQ2) l %3r 
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Advanced Courses 
for Teachers 
1980/81 

Master of Education 

Open to trained graduates, holders of an advanced 
diploma and to those deemed to have equivalent 
qualifications and/or experience. .The degree may be 
taken full time or part time, by oourse work or by 
research, in one or two of die following fields of study. 

Adult Education Comparative /History 

of Education 

Curriculum Studies Philosophy of Education 

Physical Education Psychology of Education 

Sociology ol Education Special Education 
Teaching and Classroom Studios 

Advanced Diploma in 
Special Education 

This le a full-time oourse and Ib open to trained 
teachers with at least three years’ experience. 

Pull details and application forms are obtainable from - 
The Assistant Admissions Secretary, The School of 
Education. The University . P.O. Box 147. Liverpool, 

L09 3BX. 


School of Education 

University of Liverpool 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON '', - 

• DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.- . >. 

Applications ■ are invited for the following programmes for '1980-81.. . 

MASTER’S DEGREE COURSES 

; (One year, full-lime) , ' . , , ; 

courses ainia .to develop an academic and professional 

knd ei a level .requiring breadth >•'. 
of. knowledge and understanding as well as Inter-pBreonal skills, • 

. wav j 

Currlcufu fa Studies 

, .. Educational Research and Innovation 
Education of Children with Special Needs 
.'UtlpiMpt; Literacy and, Media Studies 

M.8o. (Ed.) . : " ■' '■ V: ' vi'i 

..... Biological Education ’ Id! 

■ ■■:. .Chemical Education . !.■/' 

O.aographlppl Education 
, ; . i .Physics Edutnllon t .\. . . 


SSISi -JE^SSSL I d L ove ‘?P ,ur1h <* both at 

Adore in the eduoalloifal service# 

, ®J? c ^Si ai X t CAdvanclAd Courses, H.B), Department ' 

: t ; . '5 1 ; ' ^duqall.on, , The > Unteor^ty j > goqlhwrt^l^t' Sad vSNHI : ■ “* 
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KPEIlT.HOMrfufl:|OMFOS 

SaSkllii 
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Wolsey Hall 
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Science diary 


We seem lu be moving through 
auotiier periodic bout of breast- 
beating about the teaching of 
science. 

llio Department of Education 
and Science has finally distilled 
from tho Great Debate me opinion 
that there should be } after all, u 
core curriculum Including (thank 
goodness) a foreign Innguage as 

well as science and mathematics. 

By evil chance, this has appeared 
just when the schools ore begin- 
ning to suffer from another wave 
In the recurrent shortage of good 
teachers of science and math- 
ematics. This lime, the shortage 
reflects the decline of university 
recruitment in science subjects in 
the early years of this decado. 

Then, u fort night, ago, a great 
shout want up from a' meeting ait 
the Royal Society hi support of tho 
argument by Sir Nevtfl Mott, tho 
Cambridge physicist who wrote a 
pamphlet which appeared while the 
TES was resting. He said that 
comprehensive schools should be 
big enough, .and organized in such 
a w*ny, that they would continue to 
teaejt- separate physics, chemistry 
and biology to about 20 per cent of 
the school population for the whole 
five years before 0 level. ' " 

The: Case, supported it' appears 
by the majority et the meeting, is 
that it will otherwise be impossible 
to safeguard standard* in the sixth- 
forms- and ill higher education. The 
rhetoric is, of course, familiar, 
even down to Education Secretary 
Mr Mark Carlisle’s plea last week 
tjiot the schools should be more 
diligent In. the teaching of techno- 
logy. It is as if somebody has un- 
earthed a 'collection of old speeches 
from the early 1960s. 

Now as 20 yenrs ago, rile under- 
lying issue - is whether tho objec- 
tives set for science teaching In the 
schools are reasonable and attain- 
*W«. The- recurring difficulties 
.which the schools encounter are a 
.that 1 wo may be asking the 
impossible of th&in. >1 -also doubt 
whftth#. • - present ) objectives' can 
really- -be. in the best interests- of 
sciftfpgiiducarlon. ;; .. a.*- 

. ihe^ problems are nicely crystal- 
lized by the Royal' Society’s, argu- 
ment on the organization of', cotn- 
preheairive sghoOls, It “begins with 
the- -premise -.that/, fte - Ultimate 
objective is -to induce, a substantial 
proportion of 'feaebi age group to 
' take, eti cnee,’ subjects &t A. level, 
For. only thert, the olgtirhSnt Con- 
tinues, will titer e be a sufficient 
supply of wall-qualified ” students 
entering science , courses at,; uni- 
versities. And., drat, is. taken , to-be h 
necessary condition, for the Jid&lth 
oE our economy, ihe renewal of 
British, -industry and' all that. And 
because science la ii hard and 
tleraanding i discipline/ it' is esseh- 
tUa' .that the> brightest students in 
■the J Schools should be challenged 
by- the concept? of Science from ail 
'early age,' say' 11. That . was the 
• theme of • tlie Royal Society discus- ! 

. I afn' ansiousmot to jlje pifeupdqr- 1 

stood now;. L share, the view thqt'-if 
is important-. tq us ell that careers' 
. i m science _ and?, technology Should 
if/w ro- ial-gfe . number?,' of: 


LHung that as 

r as possible/ , of those fiotertfig ■ 
higher education should be. bright 
and creative people. Lalso think it 
kwporttmt^that -■ th^a-i’wJro do-* not 
'cliooso .such* careers should i know 
something (ah-d, more than, tljej do 
present).. aboplf'. JictenjEtf And tech-' 
wrag&;: fc.w hflweveY, pern 
Shaded rhat the recommended pdt- 
'tWh ; -°f sclehce:'. Studies in the 
66hopl^ .J* -likely -i'-to Mcoqipjish , 

* ■■ ■ Jw#!; PVl'ysy O. level corpses , in 
vPhyjUfa, chtemUtiy ajid biology aiB 
"^hiid td d^ci te $uSpi#ofi. Eifen f dr 
- '[hpijB : ybo may/hb . at the 'age 1 
M -ll : that they totntVto be scren- 1 
wsts ; vdKs, : they grow Up,: k must be 
WWwW# Td.. e*)qpt . that tliev 
slUHddr devote between >a quarter 
^ : f fihqh^vtiiiTh S phy.; 

; t '*■' anf; biology 

■I 'qm-qAst 

: piret 


John Maddox 

Breast-beating 
and beyond 


are, in the present system, lost to 
science. Il nppenrs to have escaped 
the attention of the speech -makers 
that many of those diverted in this 
way into other fields include able 
students. Many of them become the 
atluks over whose ignorance of 
science and technology the defau- 
lters of the O-level courses so often 
wring their hands. 

The characteristics uf a remedy 
must surely be plain. The first 
need Is that science should be 
taught in such a way that the 
whole of science can be fitted into 
q reasonable . proportion of an O 
level student’s time. 

It is entirely understandable, and 
even . commendable, that many 
schools now provide some kind of 
combined science for at least the 
first, two years of secundury school. 
Far front- threatening the stand- 
ards of academic science, as the 
Royal Society RiiggcsLs. this prac- 
tico is desirable on educational 
grounds, and, if well done, may be 
a way of sustaining interest in 
science and technology. 

. For the later years of the O level 
course, more radical solutions are 
needed. J acknowledge that within 
the present system some study of 
Some science in depth is needed 
.before students go on tn study 
science subjects at A level. But one 
cannot forget that hi the United 
States, tilie same goal is ronsonubly 
well accomplished with, one-year 
courses in physics, chemistry and 
biology in consecutive yours, in 
high school. 

...As tilings are, students following 
on; O level pbysics course are not 
die. process told of the impor- 
■■taut '• parti - of . science, conven- 
tionally thought 1 to be h part of 


historically «m 

&mk& rsS 

to be “good at” cliemiwS/ 
level are for that 
to have u predlllcttenfor^ 
ui chemistry rather than r ’ 
other pun of science, it * 

hove escaped mtention that, 

kssrfication. for Jha.rwjpg*; ' 
ievel of what conimtutwti 
by reducing demands on the + - 
timetable, woud go sea., 
towaids easing the teaching 4 

Tlie O level problem it 
tunutely comparatively anni* 
level is a much more sferlouji- 
diment hi eliu-ugo— $nd n"j 
proper • education of wei 
scientists. Tlie A level courier 
as demand In a In -their iS,' 
anybody could wish, but the^r 
as a premature intemiptiafify’ 
erul education. 

Increasingly, hs the prenkif 
“mixed” A levels shows, 'sf*:- 
aro as much concerned uf- 1 
who worry about cenera f. 
tiou. Yet the universities inii-- 
It would be impracticable uf 
vide degree courses as at pi 
constituted without the "ifc. 
grounding” of A level, •-* ; 

The time lias come W qat' 
this assertion. Already, glnii; 
diversity of A level syllabus* i' . 
vers idea ure xpendhw morn 
more time in the first pai. 
homogenizing students' knmAfi 
And university teachers r 
their bunds about their fob 
literacy or ability to speak Rs'.- 
On balauce, I urn glad that d» ! 
and F scheme has #0$ 
becailsp it was an awkward, rnr 
mise between the nqedi r ti! ' 
schools and iugher eduetijw S?. 

I think, the time has (om«at 
low O level with a furdiwnir i 


4 It suggests that a teacher 
using such a method may be 
• encouraging the development 
: of semi-Shakespeares 
and mini-Miltons. 

Such a pretentious notion 
is dangerous.’ 

Linda Hall on the insidious spread 
' of * creative writing* 

“ Creulive writing w is now widely 
regarded us an essential feature of a pro- 
gressive approach to tho teaching of 
English at both primary and secondary 
■ «- — » trend among the more 


general education at school far 
least a proportion of 


students, and to follow, tty- fa 1 ,. 
four year course in .hffaripi. 
tlon. . 

I realize that by 
shell have lost some friends a u . 
schools, in higher edneaues e 
oven the Royal Society. • 




levels. There is a — - , . , 

rccciulv qualified teachers to make it the 
|ic-al I and end-all of their teaching, so 
thut the children in their care end up 
doing little else. 

In my experience, training college Mo- 
dulus who have specialized in a discipline 
other than English for their main teach- 
ing subject arc always eager to tackle 
“creative writing* during their teaching 
practices. These same students, however, 
ure uf u n bemused by, or woefully unin- 
formed about, other aspects of the 
English subject area. That they should 
jump with alacrity at the chance to teach 
“ creative writing ” suggests thut it is 
■ rated' as a soft option. 

Such students are undoubtedly familiar 
with tlu. term and tlie approach' from 
their own recent school days. The way 
they, tackle it, one suspects, gives a 
.roasohahly accui’ate -indication' bf tlie way 

B ;;it was taught them at school. -In which 
’• ■ . ( tase, “creative writing “ shpuld be a 
. 'j subject Of scanditLaud cOncChi. 

- v Despite die . grandiose terminology, 
“ creative writing” 1$: fqqlly only a way 
jJ ' J. of promoting children’s writing. Surely, 
however, in its appareht recognition 'that 
written expression in the language is an 
. ^ . . art, it suggests that the ■ teacher using 
p; such a method may be encouraging the 
• : i ■:(; -v development ,o£ . semi-Shakespeares and 
’ , •! "‘i- mini-Miltons, Such' a" pretentious notion 

.. * is dangerous, because ite often unspoken 
: concomitant is the idda ; thht the skills 
L j, -i and tlie genius are innate, and need 
.. r/'.' 110 thing more than , tye ; provision of 

' opportunity to flower forth; t)' . 

,/.:*• As a result, it is all too possible to wit* 
, l '.^' ness a “ creative writing ” session (such 






•- v • i ffteykhjfly t jive term conaecte>the chHd’s 


the • expression Of the child’s " oyrti , origin- 
ality, the principal prerequisite on the 
part of- the teacher handling if is liis or 
her -own distance and non-in ter V&ntion. 
Children .engaged in such activity - are, 
tit ere fore, given little or no help, becAuSo, 
so it is argued, it would Jtnpede Tlie ex- 
pression of theif 6wn w originality ” 



QCigUMit* .7 > rt V 1 .."Ti 

adults provide, Whether in children V fic- 
tion or bit tolavisibti. Consequently,; Child- 
ren exercise nothing ; more than their 
'memories, aud reproduce ;Ettid BlytbU or 
Kojak^pa rubbish, much to the .dismay 
of tlie'toacher? themselvca.; . : 

' “ etuatlve' writing ” : too : frequeptly 
tends to ^ oquated with fictionalising. 


Croat Lve 


that Its advocates : make 
vyrhihig . ' c ■ 

One unfprtujvate side-effect p£ “ crea 
'tiveT writing.” is . this tendency to . turn 
. child red .away f reap tho. stibtle and 
gernime pleasures 6! real Ufo towards the 
spurious gud tawdry attractions of the 
secondhand pud , secoud-rM e f ictio n of the 
t^edia., invert the. word “ iipaginativa ” 
has (legtobratea oE late. Taken: Into ‘ijhe 
”, creative writing.” arn^qury, it bw come 


ably thii onp dtiUg that’ & denied gy th? 
prevailing conception of ^.Creative > writ 
lna ”r-^thelr Jown loput.- Any; wdtHve bV. 
chrldrdn, I:.; wpuld, ntaiirtfajnj tb 0 ,; 

recreation" t?f : HepWilfl; ' 

doires^ prior:: discussion, >- An. 

ftiVtU ** .Of! ' r * " ' -iilafla 1 . -i 


ren*s vocabularies and give them tlie 
means whereby they can express what 
they feel, but have only dimly grasped 
and cun barely articulate ? How else do 
we extend their horizon of ideas ? 

Some children will always rely heavily 
on die ideas the teacher and other pupils 
feed in, but prior discussion and airing ot 
ideas acts us a tremendous release or acti- 
vator of thought for children-liltc open- 
ing i lie floodgaies of a dam. So ninny or 
the disturbing features found in children s 
writing today can be laid at the door of 
teachers, in ter ms of inadequate prepuru- 
tioii, absence Of or too little prior discus- 
sion, and their failure to set limits. 

Imaginative writing should enable child- 
ren to comprehend, ' both rutiqnally and 
through tlioir feeliugs, wliat it is, or was. 
Like to be- someone else — a Victorian cross- 
ing sweepor (JHecifc ffou/ro) or mould run* 
iter (Chiylumgcr) for example. Such an 
exercise in sensitive and thoughtful, out- 
. wardgoingness requires a tremendous 
union nt of preparation by teachers. 

They must recrente a vivid picture for 
the children of how other lives have been 
lived. Once appraised of the external 
details, so .to speuk, the children will hap- 
pily provide the feelings of. such people 
and a siory involving them. But they must 
be given insight, knowledge and informa- 
tion before They can bo expected Lo make 
the imaginative leap. ' . , . 

’Such work in Eilglish requires thorough 
preparation and possibly consultation 
with other departments. Consequently it 
cannot be broached every day, as J crea* 
tive writing " so often is. Significantly 
.enough; much nf the best work of tqis 
kind that I have seen has been done not 
by Bngtisb but?’ by history. teaeliefs, 

English teachers cannot he noti-mter- 
veptibnists, for their job is to invite views, 
ideas and vocabulary from the class a? a 
whole,- apd preSevve theiii on tlm. bldek- 
board for all to consult later slipuld the 
need arise, thus implying also that the 
children’s Own contributions are valuable. 
English teachers are partly an inter- 
mediary for recording the flow of Ideas 
and contributions aud facilitating a col- 
loquy within the class, and partly helpers, 
highlighting areas uot quit 0 understood, 
.pinpointing tho problems inherent ”W 
some ideas; on eping up avenues for a 
more profouiid and . thorough considera- 
tion* giving useful instruction in te^h- 
uiaue, rhvme, schemes, structures, etc? 

: “ Creative writing ” militates aaallist rua 
this, Wc should ditch this grandiose amd 
misleading phrase in favour or “ personal 
writing *’ or ' some such less-tendentious 
term. We might then encourage our 
children to leave off fictionalizing m the 
hianner- of the media,, and fipd. titeir own 
I true; pei'sonal / voice. We might, e^en 
qpCn-Tip their ayes to the ivealtli pf .sensa- 
tion ■ and significant : expedience iu their 
biyts . lives. I am reminded here of Grifer- 
; eon’s definition bf documentary filnip-j. 

tfae creative, ’use of. actuality —^apd 
'would urge that it bb borne in pimu py 
teachers tackling “.creative writing ”.; , 

; We must noyer rule but personal .writ- 
ing of tips more. qbviouq kind, titat is, tite 
recreation of past experiences (at Uomc, 

qt school, etc) frprii cliUdrch’s writing 


f pcacticc. It has aqimportant port to play, 
Tint least iu thqt it suggests thut Uieir 
own lives arc meaningful. 



.put vf . tiicu. ffs,. ~ — • 

cunt, grnpplingv iftth , linguiiEe-vTpr , preci- 
sion and succmcbnbas^vwiicb Is tliq murk 
'bf : frne drigihality* really take? place. , 

A, change' of terminology would have 
the berfciflclal effect' of fundamentally 
altering both English touchers’ mqiectn- 
tions; niid : . their handliiig, of children’s 
■writing. The ijitletly Sensitive;, the Uijqb- 
' truSiVplv - sub tie' would’ oticq again, he. 
occei) table xh d : vqluabl e cu>r e a qy T ill Eqg- 
liSli Work. r 

: 'i: ' " M : 
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]n the first of three articles on the Education Bill now before Parliament, ; 

Tyrrell Burgess argues that the government's proposals on admissions could undermine local authority control of schools . | 

The Education (No 2) Bill, now in com- The effect of duuscs G-9. on admissions mil tees and the procedure for appeal. li/nlio.i and undermine the 
miticc in the House of Commons, is a hit to schools, can be briefly summarized. The Bill also requires every I turn 1 of locnl authorities for the 
of a mixture. Some of il is a repent, with Every local education authority will have authority to publish arrangements for their areas. They may end by offatf 
modification j:, of the lasr government’s to make arrangements to enable parents admissions to its maintained schools, patents not the rational onportoM 
proposals oil school government, udmis- to express a preference for a school, and including the policy followed in deciding expressing a preference, but, a d»* 
sions to schools mid the advanced further the local authority will have to comply admissions, the number of pupils “ in ten- live scramble for places in rirrimft 

education pool. Some of it seeks to with the preference unless this would tied *’ to be admitted to each school, and which are Inconsistent and. ai? ' 

further the Government’s policy of prejudice (in whose opinion is not the criteria for offering places at non- because they deny to aiittaoriinr’ 
economy by removing the Jocul niitliori- stated) efficient education or the efficient maintained schools. Authorities will have explicit power to limit admission ' 
ties* duties nil school meals and transport, use i>r resources, or would be in coin pat- to publish information about each school. Lei us tukc each of these iatm' 

Purr of it concerns the Government's ible with arrangements for selection by in accordance with regulations made by is now a commonplace that goW- 

“assisted places” scheme. It is not, on ability ru- agreements with aided schools, the Secretary of State. None of this frequently do the opposite of nW 1 . 
the lace of it, a major education measure. These arrangements apply also ro schools applies to nursery schools or special say they intend. This is usually K 
I believe, however, ill at iis con- mil side the authority's area. schools. to duplicity hut to thoughtle»SNi! ! 

.sequences for the organ foal ion of Appeals against decisions made by These proposals are clearly part of j tic incompetence. The present merj' 

udiicii! ion will he profound. Ii will fun da- local authorities or the governors of general move to enable parents to say seems particularly vulnerable to ib' 
mentally change the distribution of voluntary schools may be taken to a what schools they prefer and to give mg.* It has asserted its desire tort 1 ' 
powers and duties in education in ways specially constituted appeals com- them more information on which a pre- the power und influence of cental. 1 
which are unforeseen by Ministers and mittee. Schedule 2 of the Bill sets out ference can he based. Unfortunately, eminent and to place Cespoqsl; 

which will, in many cases, be deleterious, the constitution oE these appeal com- they do so in ways which increase centra- where it properly belongs. Yet inti 


The effect of clauses G-9. on admissions 
to schools, can be briefly summarized. 
Every local education authority will have 
to make arrangements to enable parents 
to express a preference for a school, and 
the local authority will have to comply 
with the preference unless this would 
prejudice (in whose opinion is not 
suited) efficient education or the efficient 
use or resources, or would be incompat- 
ible with arrangements for selection hy 
ability or agreements with aided schools. 
These arrangements apply also ro schools 
outside the authority's area. 

Appeals against decisions made by 
local authorities or the governors of 
voluntary schools may be taken to a 
specially constituted appeals com- 
mittee. Schedule 2 of the Bill sets out 
the constitution oE these appeal com- 


mittees and the procedure for appeal. 

The Bill also requires every local 
authority to publish arrangements for 
admissions to its maintained schools, 
including the policy followed in deciding 
admissions, the number of pupils “ inten- 
ded *’ ro be admitted ro each school, and 
the criteria for offering places at noii- 
maiiuained schools. Authorities will have 
to publish information about each school, 
in accordance with regulations made by 
the Secretary of State. None of this 
applies to nursery schools or special 
schools. 

These proposals are clearly part of j tic 
general move to enable parents to say 
what schools they prefer and to give 
them more information on which a pre- 
ference can he based. Unfortunately, 
they do so in ways which increase ceni ra- 


tion alone it is proposing to take unpre- 
cedented steps towards centralization (for 
example in the curriculum), to increase 
the powers of the Secretary of State and 
to remove responsibility from local 
authorities and others. 

The present Bill Is a case in point. 
Under the guise oE giving parents more 
choice it proposes to introduce new ways 
in which the Secretary of State must 
regulate. It is often forgotten that regu- 
lations, published as they are in Statu- 
tory Instruments, are a form of legisla- 
tion. They are quite as binding ns Acts 
of Parliament. 

Every new regulation means more law 
and less local discretion. It is important 
to ask why the Secretary of Stato needs 
to make laws about what information 
should he published oil schools — and even 
ahum the manner in which it is pub- 
lished. 

Why does the present Secretary of 
State think that he can do so much bet- 
tor in this than individual local authori- 


ties ? In any rational world it would he 
enough for him to insist (if this is what 
he wants) that local authorities enable 
parents to express a preference and give 
pure tits information which is adequate 
for them to do so. Most authorities will 
behave sensibly, and local pressure will 
influence the laggards. 

U is also deeply ironic that a govern- 
ment dedicated to abolishing “ quangos ** 
now proposes, by detailed law, to cover 
the country with tribunals. Every local 
education authority will have to have 
appeals committees and the decisions of 
these “ qu algos ” (as 1 suppose we must 
call them) will be binding. 

Peril nos the worst feature of these 
clauses is the damage they may do to u 
local authority’s capacity to fulfil its func- 
tions, uudor the Education Act 1944, to 
provide schools, to determine the system 
of education in its area and the place o( 
each school within it. What the local 
authorities need is a way of determining 
all Lliis and sticking to it. If they are 


denied it, there is no way in which parents 
can exercise any rational or effective pre- 
ference. 

At a time when the school population is 
falling a local authority needs, in particu- 
lar, to be able to set limits on the size of 
schools. Without this, the combined ex- 
pression of parental preference may 
threaten the existence, from year to year, 
of particular schools. It could destroy on 
authority’s scheme, even where that 
scheme had overwhelming gencrul sup- 
port. 

l 7 or example, an authority might, after 
widespread consultation, seek to estab- 
lish a varied provision of smull schools, 
because this is what most parents say 
they want. But if any particular schools 
should suddenly become especially popu- 
lar or unpopular, the authority might 
find itsclfc having to close schools which 
hud ceased to attrnct a sufficient intake, 
with a consequent reduction \\\ parental 
choice and the enlargement of the 


remaining schools against parental 
wishes. 

This kind of dilemma can bo resolved 
only by a local authority responsible to 
its - electorate and ratepayers. It is not 
even recognized in the present Bill, 
which fails to give local authorities the 
explicit power (as did the earlier Rill) 
to set limits on the size of Individual 
schools. Instead, it may place the deci- 
sions which will ultimately determine the 
authority’s provision in the hands of 
appeals committees. 

I do not suppose the present Secretary 
of State actually wants to destroy the 
local administration of education : his 
present Bill may ultimately do so. Tills 
is not something that lie should leave to 
be dented up after several hundred 
separate appeals committees have made 
decisions causing damage and confusion. 

Tyrrell Burgess teaches at the Centre for 
Institutional Studies, North-East London 
Polytechnic. 





• • ' . • Can our beleaguered pje-school services learn fr om the experiences 

bV ‘ Wi':. > • • ■ of either Europeari countries? Mattin Woodhead looks at some possible future 
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education of’; pre-schftol .-hbw.tb avoid, the frequent' trailsf ers 'that .' talking, for long about their respecrlvo 
children has been one of the key issues of tfre the experience of an alarrrlin'g number experiences of pre-school education be- 
the seVennes, Hie subject of mmimeiable of under-fives ? fore they penetrated the superficial layer 

:ri*5 rch p ‘ °* * At i;oot ' s the Question of professional^ . of slmH a riband, discovered that at root 
jeets, as wolf as eneigetic local endeuvours jsm— what is an appropriate balance be- pre-school systems In member stales arc 
on behalf of young children. . -So, it is tween state and voluntary services, pro- founded on quite different bases, 
the fessl °" al versusparents or commiinjtWun ;. To .start with there is no single ugc- 

ImhoH 1 AUES 2?S! J!™ y L 8 !?.V* range .covered W prC-school education. 


Immi fitjful present tfnie* because of in practice most countries do not admit 
in? I n l ! ie relative Aiertla fef'mfttiy local authori- children. until they are three years, 
portant feature of tha present situation. ties, it only Serves, to accentuate jnequali- - Comparisons between member stales 

• No longer just the coucern of a handful ties in distribution of -provision bet wbeh> .bre ' also made difficult because of the 

, qf conscientious- nursery teachers, enters, different parts of the^ounuy. v ' blg .variations In the extent of provision. 

• ■ '• 1,1 v , lew ? f ' th M irditicm J* illegitimate the L piore industrialized couii- 

S&lQSBR to ask; - intefcnaHoqbL t .Mfs, offer higher levels oE provision, but 

tW. and .'the ’tibHcy. Jretbnimeudadons rfifftclw, Revels reflect national history and 


g it 
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NNE&O, EEC , i 
' .Europe, now aft i 
lion within their 
.This increased 
age-group— qo di 
: general, aekndwl 
. .mice of early ,h 
■. inextricably . ..llri 


direct ions ) ■ 



besides quantity. In org«i«*0 dr. . 
curriculum the French pre-sAwl'J 9 *^.-.. ’ . 
rest? m hi us primary schooling ^ ^ 
than does the British. There »»“*-. 
iradition of common training vs 
pre-school und primary teachers . 

“ ticule normatc", matched by at* ■. 
salaries mid conditions. But, »»*. ft. 
tout, the teochcrs are the; only. P; - -.. 
sional group, working with . 

.supported only by "/tmliltf 'f •T.':: 
The tendency to group chilM^V.;- .. 
and n more formal programme oi*. . .. 
tics follow from these .staffing Pg»V- : 
feuiuros which, uro less ; 

British nursory practitioners, 
mixed nge groups nnd an Inform* 1 ; 
einphuslslng individual nttontioi.a^ : 
clren, mado possible through tn* . 

ment of n second professional JJJ . 
nursery nurses (National ■NW?' • 

nation Board trained), and «>»■),.,. • 
ad tilt to 13 children. aaJf'- 

France also 1 illustrates 
•school system under ' the ce ^ tr ^ - 
of the Ministry of Education, - 

lo no voluntary provision, 


relatively low in the United 
ipite, the youngest compul- 
bate.. Cojqparisqps 0 f the 
at British and French pro- 


• 'the role of nnrents in child «nrinlt«n*inn . .- "mttuv.pr. term is. used to unu rren™ pro- 

. nml r equdllty of. employment opportunities : bcln^v 6 cnJuSh l!° n fe£ 0V ! 0I,! £ . clli ven 'similar ” b^chmhies r™“ J ' ” 

■ forwqmBh.^ * ; “: 1 : : , : . .. *•: .."fJP'Y CpmpUUory sfchopl age. The COilrf- : fS r w ji l! 1 ? two systems 

^bur BWtUb ryeiSPectlve oh .t|li*o£jEufopd h^jfor the? past ‘slk’ years . sh^ply divided.ln_the fjrgt decade of this 

1 r -tJfS °- rt lss ^°. s provided the venue for . century. France formally sanctmnnrt 


• .vu.ut- Europe nasitor tnebasr slk’v^flVW . * tMviueu.m uie nrst decade of this 

rt- &!,?” i} ' e *S - S ^ 0S provldad the yen'iilb fdr a'cbopeVatiVe^ bra centur y‘ France formally sanctioned the 
Schce ' scll<)0 i' ^' 0 j^ : 1 mUonal ^epEe- ; JMJ children lo enter schqoh and opted 

. HeSnSfl? f^hrihember itat^ pre-ichbol .iffiR'S of a standard muni 

-j. i p'O-granq ..ejcpnp- ^practitioners; i ' .closl lervica. rh« 


. pH ans of .1972, but qlso a 'heartening 'And resebrene 
•: awqreness ihnt 6s a result at voluntary ■ ^ cne 
. ipiuntlye, extensive playgroup provision 
as enierged; which noyrioutnuthbors stato 
urseiy cdttcjitiop- • . j? 

■* "■ ! 'i- - - ■■’J- 1 - . .ucaii/CAfiLWlMJ* 


1 -- • r r i — - hi ii ij j 

_ service, the ” 6c.ole .• m'aternqlle ”, 
9 9 POT icent of five- 
hhi JfSE’Sife ? 7 per cent or fours fand ,82 per 



tjono 


v . 7 " , v . *.“.*}*' -7?rauv«nvini,; 

type Isrjttthje 


^ Bri lsH doubts about 
• St; Ration i in. ” babies’ 
■KMk “ hV 'fS ! : ■. school? resulted ' 
9'-; Hs/BVcrSal of the wend to admit young 

tbo r in t ? j t0 J : s , e r v ® only 

is. salutary 

Jii cdrmnuh I tv/ s mi - ' -SPt matched 

tB^vocal , pressure -groups 


Is generally true of the fran c JjP B 
trios, aud contrasts with 
and sometimes ffigmentiroon 
in other member stores.- TheiVg^:-;^ 
dom Is unique in. haying b P. a ^ v ^.;,- 
well-developed, and organ 1 *® . v 
playgroup movement wbiew^.-. ^ . . 

employ teachers and prWJ^j, 

many, if not more^u.ndeMNw^ j* 
nursery education-. i 
West- Germany and .The _ 


tv vat 1 vwJMMfv ‘ 

' similar in some respei?” 
initiative fqr. ’pro-school ^ 
came initially from the cP a J 
and prlyatd agsjorciation - A 1 

. generally been ■mbdelied 00 ^ 
system aitd .largely heeri 
, stdte as pgi’t; of'.ptticiel- P^ r 
cxample,‘75:per x cont nil(ra(* 
kindergarten arjr run 1 W -Jjjciiitlt, 
.(the Catholic Carsuw/ i MSggt-Wfe 
are supported by 50 - P e , ; 7 , ; d •.&. 


.have proved- coopewJS 

constraining : : effeeuvj, 

.eyety. stage of -the tli J 

programme, were it pot ^|y}(W 
idealistic perspective on 

-education, shared by a» 


This shared vision was .reinforced by an 
acknowledged’ coiiiinon heritage of pre- 
school philosophy. ■ 

. Especially important was the inspira- 
tion of early pioneers, notably Froebel 
. and Momcssori, who had achieved Euro- 
pean status diming the formative years of 
. pre-school . education . Instead of proving 
an obstacle to coopetatiori, this diversity 
wus turned to creative use,, offering in- . 
sights into alternative perspectives bn . 
similar problems. .;*• ; 

For* example, responsibility for pre- .. 
.school education usually resides -with the 
Ministry of Education in. member states. 
This has the advantage, of encouraging a 
link, between. .(he pre-school system and 
later stages of education. In terms of 
organization, staff training and conditions 
and, most important, the curriculum. The 
Netherlands has taken the desirability of 
continuity between stages to Its logical 
conclusion and opted for the ’ complete . 
integration of, pre-school " and primary 
education. The Netherlands* experience 
. provided a valuable case, ’study, for the 
Council of Europe work.; 

Although generally favouring a strong 
. link between. pre-schOol pnd primary edu;. 
cation,' the recommendations which repre- 
sent the culmination of the Couricil .of 
Europe’s work also rOcogjiised. that Some 
member statqs h6y6, another, perspective 
oii 'the., problem. •• In particular, Sweden 
has opted for integration of, a dmereut 
• kind. ■. , . .*/' 

Swedish -'pre-school policies emphasize 
the. danger, of fragmentation among the 
.services for the. yqung- child and .his 
. family. This . is especially true wlj e . r ® 
-pre-school education if , under the raspoii.- 
slbility of the education authorities, while 
other pre-school services have a. quite 
different administrative base, as, is the 
case in the Uhited Kingdom 
;The Swedish solution has been to. inje 



.’i ; .... ‘It is ironic that/a^ the International Yettr . ... 

of tho Child (Sraws tb. y ciose, Ideal Authorities are looking at proposals to reduce 


their -financial commitment to pre-school services 


Tarty: Wiliam* 


emphasise the broad, social, as well as 
specifically flduaaHonal. function of pro 
school, education.! ,. .s 

, Iri thii United, Kfngdqm we' seqm to 
Prefer; less rftdlqal ^olutlona to Very slml' 
Jan • nroblems.. M| Integration ** i$ nOt pact 
oE qurront.BvitisU , pollcyi -the exptessipn 
“ Coqr^lha t ion *' Is preferred, : both ampng 
pro-school.-: -services : . 6tia between pro-; 

liqol ' and- primaryeducation.Whdtqer 


of l.e.a.S to ipiplqhtent on a largo scald' children. The * breathing «pdte^ If such 


slack tlte VospurceS to make aimbre fudaa- 
; men ta { ■ -reappraisal ■ ot sbrviCPS t remains 

• tjEj:besaep.i ,: ' t /. 

“ Fb^ soqieiithe inabUIty or reluctance 


to : l reconsider the direction, which pro-; 
schbpj planning should take. For oihbrs: 

■ it i represents yet another , delay in the . . 
long overdue establishment of properly 
financed and statjfed 

• tips -for young Children 

' : . Whichever view . ia. held ohe . diing 

quite ; dear. The, Ur»lte4,Kiugdon| stU 

<bes a. long way to go ln .;deVelqniJii 
adequately planned services foj).*pre*clioal jf 


it be, iS not an 6pj>ortunlc/ foi , 1 Coirinla-: 
ebney* but for reflectiflh on. the 1 - ftossible’ 
directions pre-schoqi services ; cdUIu - takq 
A major , confefencq is bphVg organized 
by thp Council of Europe front December 
17-20, as a fUrth qr cdhtfibutipn to - Uid : 
Inter iiadbnal 'stqdy pF yolrng.chUdren in. 
European .society^ ,:ln - r the. , 19808^’ Tha/ 
' iftonEeren^ 

b£ : plijjlirpn j- 

. „ . 

tegr^te d cbfl^ep^of .c ar e qnd - edutJat i pjt j 


community involvement and parent port l- 
cipatlon, < . •.,• •• ■- . . ; .r * • 

; , We would h e wise, to rbftlst ' insularity 
hd study the ' directions taken by others 
eiora- fprnuilatlng a plan for Dim own 
children’s future 

■ Mctrtin Woodhead is &eciw'er 

:# tio'itfd Studies atjhfr Open uiiiversiiy flnil . 

, 7 has, recently -,c ^ 6i4he, . 

: 5 ; -ScfliScJiqqlv; Eduwtftinvih' i 
.-western ?! Euroun * poucji&s. and 

i..'. I'.r. , 
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Every year yields 
its crop of books on Marx : 
1979 was no exception. 
Alan Ryan 
surveys the field 


Karl Marx's Theory of History : A 
Defence. By O. A. Cohen. 

Oxford University Press £10.50. 
19 827196 4. 

Main Currents of Marxism. By 
Leszck Kolakowski. 

Oxford University Press (three 
volumes) £7.95, £8.50 and £8.50. 
Marx’s Interpretation of History. 
By Melvin Rader. 

Oxford University Press £6.95. 
19 502475 5. E3.50. 19 502475 3. 

Marx’s Fete. By Jcrrold Scigel. 
Princeton University Press £11-00. 
691 05259 X. 

Ivarl Marx : A Political Biography. 
By Fritz Raddatz. 

Weidcnfeld and Nicolson £10.00. 
297 77414 X. 


Almost any account of the career 
of Karl Marx mid the faLe of his 
doctrine will be a " political " 
account; a sufficiently bare and 
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stunningly boring recital of dates 
and places and tables of contents 
might just about qualify as a non- 
political account, but even then the 
defenders of a reflexive intellectual 
history would surely be right to 
read political significance into the 
attempt itself, if not into its 
content. 

None of these ivories fall into the 
.category of a bare recital: Mr 
Cohen's defence of Karl Marx's 
Theory of History is, perhaps, the 
barest of them, but only in the 
sense that its aim is to give the 
clearest possible account of what 
Marx’s historical materialism com- 
mitted him to, in- order to show 
that, for all its many critics, it may 
be true. Lest that, sound like a 
very cautious undertaking, it is 
worth remembering that some .very 
tough and intelligent critics, such 
as John Piamenatz and II. B. 
Actoh, have argued that Marx’s 
views on historical change were 
nacessnrily confused because the 
various elements which were 
offered a$ causally more and caus 
ally less Important could not be 
distinguished from one another. It 
was Hot that forces oF production 
did or did not cause alterations in 
relations of production ; rather, 
Man^ did not and could not dis- 
tinguish them from one anorher in 
the way the theory demuuds 


Cplien does not set out to do the 
historians’ Job — that of showing that 
apparent counter-examples to 
Marx’s claims about the economic 


change dan in Fact be accounted for 


isSUe. In effcctj Cohen represents 
Marxism as ; a soet of functionalism : 
relations of authority, Official and. 
unofficial, come into existence in 
order to. allow available productive 
forces -tt be used as 'producpVel’, 
as possible. Almost?*? much effort 
goes into showing- ‘ that., functional 
explanation .is pot .vidousl 
■s goes into slioWirfg that Marx was 
offering functional explanations of 
institutional change and persistence. 
Naturally, Coheii thinks that the 
theory . once cleared of Confusion 
strongly suggests the desirability .'of 
socialism and the Folly of capitalism: 
but., neither mille.narians nor enthu- 
*■«*, for rule by intellectuals from 
the; College de .France will much 
like the plainness of this rather 
ttonalistic Marxism. Anyone of a 
ScepbCDl and analytical turn of 
uiiitd, however, will certainly appro 
elate, its- Considerable tpenlts 

" e«ek ; Koiakawskl’f.’ three 
pme history. Main Currants of 
WorxwHj, is probably the most 
notable , event of the past year’s 
reflections on Marx and. his -fol- 

■ L 11 1 18 re iha4*kable.:; .foi' 

almost more reasons than qne could 

SnTh A * ® w 5. Kplaltoteki; ‘ ¥ a 
handbook ", and, one thing that 
, .. - /er-emphagised is the 

S!r^ U5e i Ulaess i o£ th& book ; the 
&» a u? lum u’ V n ^Articular, ,Js an 
invaluable scholarly guide, to the 
richnesses, of >, Marxism An- "rhe 
Golden.,: Age.”,. Marxists, will no 
the.fierceiiesij vfith 
‘ *usi4ta that Vtfbat-. 

ever else Marxism is, Si ; is also one' 
of ; the latest and . jnost dlstu 


^od ond flstabbsh His 

i| burffiei. 

KokkawSki han^ on 
"31 *‘.h ^'theological 
■*' tradition is one 
t thakas this such 






lai.fiociah- 1 ' 


no “too far ” in i his c<>utu\t. 
Again, when Knlukow.ski emls his 
account of the Frankfurt Sdnm] 
with (lie claim iluit “ it was not 
so much a conliniiuiiun of Marxism 
in liny direction ns an cx.implo of 
Its dissolution and paralysis”, one 
may feel that this is a liii harsh— 
until one starts trying in lliink of 
something in the work of Adorno, 
Fromm or Habermas which is dis- 
tinctively theirs and di-stiociivi’lv 
Marxist. 

Melvin Rader’s new hook on 
M«r.v’s Interpretation of History is 
neither us ausLere us Cullen’s 
account, nor ns dcsperiiieiy en- 
gaged with tlie practical con- 
sequences of Marxism's political 
successes as Kolnkowski's. It is nt 
any rate sympathetic to Murx, 
thpugb it suggests that he nuy have 
hud some trouble distinguishing 
between . the various models of 
social causation to which he was 
committed— the emphasis on dia- 
lectical transformations, the seem- 
ing reduction of everything to mere 
effects or reflections of uu econ- 
omic base, and a richer organic 
model, which- in turn is susceptible 
of more narrowly and less narrowly 
biological . interpretations. Rader’s 
scope is very wide^ in the sense 
that he does not just tackle the 
question of how the productive base 
is supposed to determine the whole 
of social history but issues such 
as alienation, the place of aesthetic 
considerations in Marx’s theory, 
Marx's debts to Hegel ana 
Feuerbach and so oil. There's a 
certain casualncss about some of 
it— Rader cheerfully says that pro- 
ductive relations just arc productive 
forces, without pausing to worry 
about the consequences, for 
example — but it is generally lucid, 
based ou a wide reading in some 
unobvious places, and remarkably 
even-handed in its treatment of coii- 

llllIT 17 ip. UU N 


„ — commeiita 

tors exhibit such warm and friend I 


If Marxian doctrine is clmructet 
istically elusive (science or phi! 
ofiophy, or even social, poetry?) 
Marx’S own biography uffords a 
good ileal of scope for ambivalence 
Professor Raddatz’s '‘political 
IphyV Of Marx -both captures 
A lot of , the ambiguities in ,Murx’s 
own existence and exudes n good 
deal of ambivalence on its own 
account. That is, Raddatz says that 
Marx's insights into the workings 
of capitalism und thu political 
systems associated with it are 
extremely brilliant; he also sug- 
gests that they Are frumicnilv 
absurd And anything but insightful. 
But It is tho tone of Raddau's 
biography that particularly jars— 
the sub headings of some of tho 
chamois convey the flavour: “The 
student falls in love with Trier’s 
Quoeit of tli e l) all And goes to 
Berlin '; “Showdown with Hruno 
Bauer *■ 'Private gentleman by 
the fireside with his sherry and his' 
books**. Too dftan, it milks as if- 
the aim is * lo score . prints off 
Marxism by scoring points off Man 
himself— as If character assassin a 
tlon is a legitimate form of doc 
Irina! • critique— hut then this is 
bailee by Raddatz’s frequent expros- 
sions of enthusiasm ' 


■ind insisting that. Ufai^ueSbii- 
nuke Ins intentions known it, J? 
iut even here where iff 
in laugh pi Marx’s demanX. : 
know whether LafargSe co& 
port a wife, there is every rett 
ilmilc that Marx's anxiety TriS 
senru stemmed from genuine 
nf having “ wrecked 
Jenny, his ivlfo. e H 

Hut what une misses h 
attempt either to see further 2 
Murx s psyche or to wonder whZ 
ln.s achievements were wrtfiE 
sacrifices he imposed on hia« 
and everyone else The cwH 
wiLli Yvonne Kupp's Eleanor iZ 
(now m Virago ut £3.95 and Hi' 
a volume) is instructive ; it Is m 
just that Mrs Kupp is more accunii 1 
(compare her uccounr and 
graph of 9 Grafton Terrace wj. 
Kaddatz's description of it «*. 
smart town house”) but that. skek' 
seriously worried by the i»ued ; 
whether Marx could havellwde^ 
a proletarian and still got any r>Ed ; 
at all done. 

She insists that he could noil ! 
course, Mrs Kapp believes that , 
ital even in its unfinished suuei 
a masterpiece well worth the of- 
fices made for its sake, and du 
evidently believes lit the vklidity d : 
the proletarian movement in i nj ' 
that is entirely foreign to ProfbH . 
Raddatz; but mostly, it’s h tuson ' 
of her bothering to get inside hr r 
subject matter in a way he do« or. 


The example nf Mrs Rapp's bi> 
graph v oE Eleanor Marx migut she 
to be brought forward in suppaitti 


Most qf what; R&ddata tells us 
fAtu\Uar, ;and it is. of coiirso, 
^yjXfttihTnlng. Likelgthqi- Writers, 
Raddatz boggles aVMarx?s capdcf 

, ing mil 

otjifer people's ; 

he. ' 


the case that one needs to have faiti 
in Marx's enterprise before one ca ; 
write understundingly about it. la 
Jcrrold Siegel’s Marx’s Pate ii i 
counter-example to any sutj ; 
thought us thut. Unlike nnd . 
psycho-biography, It i epre*ena f ' 
serious and generally su«esW i 
attempt to show how Marrt bb- 
perninenL disposed him to adopts* 
view of tho world rather M I 
another without collapsing:.* j . 
elaborate body af theory i*» ; 

techniques for apueniitt ,, „ 
psyche. Thus Marx’s obsd»on*« , 

the gap boLween appearance ew , 

reality owod suntething »'Hep‘ 5 ..- 
philosophy and to Marx's codspmJ- • 
ness of the need to kaep up resp^ : 
able appenrniices when M ** ‘ 
actually drowning in ^cuhow i « 
also ullowcd him lo innko a.cefw 
sort of bveuk through in otoiw® 1 •; 

Scigel sets out the-oxtraoraJJ i - 
intolloclual appeal of Marx - t 
cqnsUtornblo skill where ; . 
critics quarrel over whetnw 
wus Imrinsically an “‘nhorl^ j.- ■ 
or a doniocriir, and where 
Informed but equally cru<lo „S *■ 
notice . that oil dlffpront !■ 

Murx suemod to be hoth. 
catches the urgency wltn j™ 
Marx -tried in .visualise \ ;- 

frnnscemling . the np^atiw*: ; - 
organization ’ versus sP D ^5 . 
participation versus ourhprJtyi 4 : ; 
so on. He is. i perhaps topw ■ 
about iho possibilities of ; 

trpit seen deuce 1 — is tljo wor W I ® ' j. 
rather recaleitraiit, or is tlie .^Tw 
intrinsically incohcreiir? -rgjg a. 
ut apy rate picks up iM 
us a goal. And he L 

seriously, ' not just as a | • 
but as a human '■ be, "8 
lead his Own life {’ k : . 

is content slmply to chionK 

why in Which Mar* heltlier f. .. 
n regular t job nor. us f d hi ' n |Uid. 
this left him' to -pursue ft* 

audito cr— ’ J - * ° 

' fits/; rig 


mm 


qyer.iyiarxs domineering 
tehiperaMent— Hiough he doesn^t 
say qrite as .clearfy as he . 'might 
ttiAt the. evidence, mostly pomes 
from people who’, had' An interest 


they VeraS 

.The^ri^i^-: jife-idf^Marx is a. 

i.hfqrjhst » Mflrx.‘s-,Un- ; 
ills « daughters - ', 
ight earn thfettt' 
)\ tk niAp'r^hO 
iiuuiition of -the - : 
trHP'ed 1 the opprdsr , 
l#'- qf, ; fabour^ 


cou 

accounts ,of ■ M.rntk 

-K- * e » if P , toing ■ ‘Prided ;t 


Vvritteii 
c'P 


who - : ^RjiStes.. from - 

njiiAtir. .‘/if : htfbks. .t6 


aner.ni! 


W t ^A ^f^wprmth’-to ‘ weiituiiviAti'Atdd,; pica1y;-n r !?. 1 f , : £ 
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Messages from Kirkwall 

Hilary Finch on Peter Maxwell Davies’s new work for children 


Comic disarray 

John James on West End comedies 

: --- vyife dirougii over 20 years of mer- 


it used to be the case that if you 
wanted to commission a work from 
Petor Maxwell Davies and you 
didn’t have flic money, you dug 
peat for him in Orkney. Now he 
lias electricity t and you have to 
wait your turn in the long queue- . . 

Peter Swan did his share of peat 
digging for three pieces for percus- 
sion when ho was teaching music at 
Gosfarth ; now, as director of music 
at Manor Park School, Newcastle, 
lie Is waiting — and meanwhile lias 
been busy preparing tho first per- 
formance in England of Maxwell 
Davies’s “ Kirkwall Shopping 
Sonss n 

Originally called “Kirkwall Mes- 
sages ”, they were written for Kirk- 
wall Primary School and first per- 
formed at the St Magnus Festival 
there last June. The work was the 
showpiece at the end of Manor ”arx 
School’s concert on November Z7 
and InVoIved 150 children aged 
between 11 and 13: a strong, clear 
choir of it bn ut 100, with recorders, 
glockenspiels, xylophones, ’ piano 
and umuned percussion. 

“ Granny's dud from Westray in a 
boat across the sea”— and before 
she arrives, six songs and three 
in sc ni menial interludes away, the 
music and words (also by Davies) 
take us through a strange day in 
Which fantasy and reality blur into 
nud modify each other in the nmid 
of the child going shopping. Words 
act as springooards for weird, epi- 
sodic trains of thought, and musical 
riddling in tho form of canonic 


A IIIUUHg - 

entries and cross rhythms sorts out 
the change in the baker’s shop inter- 
lude. . • . . 

There is the fun that mingles 
wUh terror in the old lady with the 
stick, the lions’ den (“where they 
feed the lions on ministers and 
council men "), tho strong detail 
Hiid bright reality of the “peppery 
mints, ratiraps, tiddlywinks, nap- 
jacks" and the unnerving visit to 
the shnomenders for a sole — only 
to be metamorphosed into a seal. 

Like the best folk songs and nur- 
sery rhymes the words and the 
music are terse, witty and. timeless ; 
the musical ideas are simple but 
bv no means easy to perform. “ Hoy 
Sound ", for instance, is an inter- 
lude in which the cross-phrasing 
of three ostensibly simple thematic 
strands mirror sea waves J and It 
demands a lot of concentration. 
(“ It was a bit rough, wasn’t it ? ", 
someone commented afterwards. 
"Well, it is the roughest stretch 
of water in the British Isles, i . . ”) 

The children of Manor Park, 
though quite a bit older than those 
at Kirkwall, were eyery bit as 
enthusiastic about the music and 
gave it an energetic and imaginative 



The Old Man of Hoy 


performance. When so much writ- 
ing for children is verbally coy and 
musically condescending it is good 
to find a composer who, writing for 
and working with children So much, 
has taken the . trouble to go ^emo 
step further and think himself deep 
into a child's mind. Whet marks 
this work. out is the integrity of its 


Lord of the dance 

k 

Rosemary Hartill 


London Contemporary Dance 
Theatre's . new “biblical” pro- 
gramme, . which opened the Lo* 1 ' 
don autumn season dt Sadlers 
Wells last week, is fresh 
reminder of the age-old rela- 
tionship botween dance and reli- 
gion. The programme includes four 
ballets, three by the' company s 
American artistic director^ Bod 
Cohan, and a fourth by fits , leading 
male dancer, Robert North, Two 
of the works were specially choreo- 
graphed for the Jerusalem Inter, 
national Seminar on the ■ Bible in ■ 
Bailee- Which the company attended 
•.. in l5t*e1 in August.',' ' 

Songs,- Lamentations did Pr.aises, 
Robert' Cqhan’s ■ now ballot, is like 

• A semL-pngan celebration 1 ' j^A 40- ■ 
minute showpiece .for- Ule ; whofa 

- company, jt Is based oq Specific 
BHrtft?] texts— -first a lyrical,. though 
utuuemnrable, interpretation , of a , 
. versq from, Soiig of ' Son®sj\tnqh . a ; 

■ pass Age ffbrrt LsUneritatious, ; wliord ; 

• thi dance, and music ‘sets up ^PFlm^.' 
\. tlye.i'fear rpthor than a- sorrowing 
1 . solf-kubwledge; and finally a boc- 

; ripit fipm the PAalrqStr which! through 
t - Wo jnuslcls f dririog:raythm«' 3 pd the 
«8Bi'#sivo^ imascitfine! chore0goa)iliy, 

' ^splAya [<i greht advahtago tiie coin- 
Pony's -athletic /skills, • ft : not tli^ . 

■ AVve . and; roveretice: 1 of - «ie;' tdxts. , 


The tliree sections are linked by the 
revolving mysterious figute of Tom 
Jobe in the role of “Painter of 
the Soul”. 


UeSCBIIL IIOU1 III® — : 

the Resurrection. As a piece or 
story-telling, the choreography is 
ecbiiomicol and effective enough ; 
but the .overall emotional impres- 
sion Is disoppoinang shallow and. 
simplistic. '• 

Completing the programme are 
two «; Cohnh revivals — Hunter of 
An gels' about Jacob and Esau (1967)- 
and Stabat Mater (1075). Thfl^set 
of Hunter of Angels ia a; stepladdeir 
which has (o ' bear not only -the 
wqight .and swings of ’the two dan. 
cei-», biif' the far greater weight of 
a deni Of heavy-handed . symbollnn 
tb do Witl) ahgels 5 wings,, Jacob s 
iaddor and bolauclng relationships. 
It , now looks . very . dated. - 

Biit - the Stabat Mater, a portrait 
of Mary standing At .the. foot of 
the . Cross, remains as, strong « ever. 
Wicli choreography (like its Vivaldi 
musical setting) af once irtipAASloneq 
and restrained; :lt speaks pioviugly. 
pf[ fi ipndsWfr ns well, as sorrdw. • 
Next lueefc, December 12-14, LCDT 
arb at tlfe Bristol fffpporfrofflA, . 


imaginative conception and the 
concentration of its expression. 
Manor Park School ioill give further 
performances of “ Kirkwall Shop- 
ping Songs ” oh December 20 in St 
Francis Church, Newcastle, and in 
March next year as part of New- 
castle’s 900th anniversary cetebra- 
lioni. . 

A thespian’s 
delight 

An Actor and his Time. By John 
Gielgud. 

SJdgwlck an d Jackson £8.95. 

Culled by John Miller and John 
Howell from a BBC radio series in 
which Sir John Gielgud spoke 
about his fife and antes, this 
absorbing book is much more titan', 
a recital of a great actor’s career; 
It is a lively history of our theatre 
from' Edwardian limos to the 

E resent told with wit, wisdom and 

■It is full of delightful stories. 
His famous theatrical predecessors, 
actor* and directors, he. worked 
with in celebrated productions, and 
theatres around the world are 
described with refreshing candour 
and generosity. • He brings to Me 
again Duse, Mrs Pat, Komisr- 
jav(lky, Mane Tempest, GranvH- 
Berker and others. There .are 
,iimy contrasted word-porU‘nIts 
Edith 1 Evads atfd : Sybil ’ 

His enduring admiration 
tlon for Asncroft, Richardson 
Olivldr is simple and sincere. 

• Free to touch oil things as 1 
Ariso- by i association, GtoJaud 
mines, every tii lug he -touches : : 
inn in Shakespeare,, speech. — 
deligtl, preparing a , role, 
ahd tragedy. Handsomely pr 
With a. Wealth of good plctuiw, 
useful biographical ■ notcA (some- 
timob L i n accurate), If will rtalpA 
splei did iChriscioaS gift. . 

• !-• ••.■ ' JoJin Jaiuc. 


Rookery Nook by Ben Travers at t 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. j 

Lost of The Hod Hot Lovers by t 
Neil Simon &l tho Criterion ^ 
Theatre. j 

Middle Age Spread by Roger Hall ' 
at the Lyric Theatre. , 

The Glass Menagerie by Tennessee . 
William s at The S ound House. 

For a farce to succeed, as Don \ 
Travers said in an interview 
recently, the characters must lie 
presented as serious-minded ordin- 
ary people thrown into comic disnr- 
ray by threats to their strictly con- 
ventional mode of life. Establish 
the upright conventions, introduce 
die catalytic elements of human 
weakness, and the result is genuine 
laughter. The hen-pccked husband 
turning on his tormentor, the hu- 
miliated official (in his most 
potent English guise, an ecclesias- 
tic debanged), the giddy complexi- 
ties of lies covering lies have been 
good for laughs since time was. 

Rookery Nook is ono of Ben Tra- 
vers’s most famous farces. Frank 
Dunlop’s Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre podiiction, now brought 
to London, is disappointing. There 
are laughs of course — Ben Travers 
has seen to that. But they nr a 
largely mechanical mul forced, die 
result of the author’s plotting Lhe 
uxtrftiieous funny business invented 
by the director or re-employed by. 
actors famous for thoir comic 
talents. The main trouble with this 
production is its luck nt serious- 
ness. a lack which proves fatal to 
laughter. , 

One of the reasons for the sur- 
vival of farce as a theatrical form 
is its ability to present a challenge 
to established order while at the 
same time affirming it. The comic 
radicalism ia balanced oil a fro- 
found conservatism, In theatrical 
terms this means accepting the 
characters as serious creatures 
caught up in a comic dilemma. 

When Nicky Henson, on u run- 
ning entrance, turns expert for- 
ward-rolls over ja sofa and lands on 
his leaf, ■ wa are Astonished , at- the 
actor's artfulness. But the calcula- 
tion behind this destroys credibility 
in the character of Gerald Popkisa, 
the silly ass. Similarly, Dora 
Bryan’s hilariously silly walk up 
and down stairs is a good and evi- 
dent trick, but it seems to belong 
to the comedienne rather than to 
Mrs Leverett, the formidable dally 
help, site is supposed to be. . T-lUs 
manipulative approach to the play 
reduces • it to' a '■ series of cqmlc 
routines perforated by 'generally 
old and ; tried comedians whose, 
expertise serves a .tuition of being : 
funny rather than bringing Rookery 
Nook to life. Andrew Robert- 
son has something of Hie right gra- 
vitas, but this production is finally 
not about people; It is not about 
anything . biit Urn mechanics of 
making people laugh, 

Neil' Simon’s expertise at making 


liage. Ho is now 47 and feels that 
he has missed out on . the excite- 
ments: of illicit sexual relationships 
with other women. In three acts he 
fails to npike it with three, women. 
Tho first act ends with a discussion 
on the prospect of death, ■ the 
second with a cry for help. I left 
in despair before the third. Tim 
uneasy mixture of one-laugh lines 
with homespun philosophy mid the 
author’s patently manipulative 
techniques drove me nut.. Lee Mon- 
tague lacked charm as Barney; 
Susan Engel was so excellently 
hard-boiled as Elaine and Georgina 
Hale so extreme as Bobbi that one 
was left wondering at Barney’s 
menopausal taste in women— won- 
dering If he or they liad any life 
outside a playwright's mind. 

The upsets of the male meno- 
pause are employed to much 
greater comic effect, in Mid tile Age 
Spread directed by Robert Kidd. 
The newly -appointed headmaster of 
a secondary school and his wife arc 
giving a tfinncr-pariy. Their guests 
are teachers in tile sumc school : 
Reg uud his wife, Judy and her 
rianc6. During the party wc arc 
taken back to Limes before it 
began : 10 weeks earlier diminish- 
ing to two weeks earlier. Mucli of 
the tulk is about contemporary 
social mores, education, life, leva 
. and uncertainty. We see the 
deputy-head became headmaster. 
He has an affair with Judy. His 
daughter (unseen) becomes preg- 
nant by Reg's son (unseen) and 
the tensions between Reg nnd Ills 
neglected wife come out into Lhe 
open. 

It Is Familiar ground, but gone 
over, with such charm, humanity 
and good humour that it delights 
throughout. The characters are pre- 
sented so faithfully, with an affec- 
tionate regard for their human 
foibles, that an excellent cast wins 
joyful laughter based an a recogni- 
tion of soured human 1 experience. 
Richard Briers 1$ wonderfully 
comic in a play which treats of 
rail, . (if Idealized) pebple In real 
. (If 1 heightened) situations — end 
laughter springs naturally front 

both. 

True laughter— and tears, too, 
spring from the revival of The 
Class Menagerie brought to Lon- 
don from Sheffield’s Crucible 
Theatre, directed by Peter James. 

Amanda Wingfield, a faded 
Southern Belle whose husband left 
her years ago, lives in an apart- 
, men t' in St Louis with her children 
- Tain and Laura. Laura is a cripple 
i, who escapes Jrom reality into a 
; worJd or glass . animals; Tom 
escapes Info the fantasy-ivorld of 
the [ movies; Amanda longs for a. 
Gentleman Caller to court Laura 
and Tom finally brings home a 
workmate for the purpose. He 
, proves to be the hero of Laura’s 
schooldays but already engaged to 
_ be married. Amanda is outraged 
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John Wain on The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 


The Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions. . Third Edition. 

Oxford University Press £12. SO. 

19 2 11 560 X. 

The issue. or reissue, of a major 
Dictionary of Quotations is n kind 
of New Year’s Honour List among 
writers ; to have managed to write 
out a line or two of verse, or a 
sentence of prose, that rings the 
hell sufficiently to become “a 
quotation" is u good, us id in most 
cases the only, preservative against 
oblivion. To trie living writer it is 
an accolade, while to quote the 
words of a dead writer is the only 
way the living have of thanking 
him. 

The idea of thanks is apposite, 
because the whole , process of 
quotation il lustrines one of the 
services that literature performs for 


the human race, by clothing its 
thoughts and I'hcreby dileneating 
them. “The chief glory oF every 


people arises from hs authors" 
wrote Samuel Johnson in a familiar 
passage; the claim is not a literary 
mini's boast hue a straightforward 


statement of eighteenth-century 
values ; in an nge before technology, 
when the main thrust of society 
was literary, juristic nnd political, 
it was ’ natural to assume that a 
nation's ideas and sentiments were 
transmitted by its writers, that all 
civilizations were civilizations of the 
written word. 

How much of this tradition has 
survived ? The Oxford compilers, 
in their interesting Preface, sum up 
the differences between the assump- 
tions behind the first edition (1941) 
and today’s ; 

The first edition wns compiled 
within the Oxford University Press 
in the decade of die 1930s by men 
and Women imbued with the lua- 
tory and politics, the Culture, 
whether educated or popular, of 
the first quarter Of the twentieth 
Century in Britain, and especially 
the literature' of the ancient and 
the Engllsliispeaking worlds' 'that 
was then -read and. studied at 
. home, school, and university .They 
had mostly been to Oxford or 
Cambridge and ‘before that to 
. ' schools where learning poetry 
. (and even prase) by ' heart 
for 'repetition .was- regular. 

• Some ■ had . . served : in ' the 
••‘First -World war and the' songs 

they kneW Ave^e those of marching > 

• soldiers ofc of ■ thB mUsic-hall ; • 
, drawing-room ballads too Were not. 

■ ‘forgotten. Hymns, though, when 
i church-going .was . still the rule, 


•weme probably the tftopt widely . 
• known forms Of 'song' for the com- 
pilar s' of fhe first edition; 1 and 
constant, acquaintance, 'with the 
Bible and the Book of -Common 
Prayer enabled thfem to assume: 
that "five; smooth stdnes dot of • 
,, the. hrqok" or - ".sat in ; the' scat : 
■i of. the scornful »» needed rto .con .- 1 


for quotations by Members of 
Parliament, or elsewhere in debat- 
ing or after-dinner speeches. 

The collapse of this monolithic 
literary and linguistic structure is 
mainly caused by a decline in the 
acceptance of Christian belief lead- 
ing to an abandonment of Bible and 
Prayer-Book as daily companions 
(the final assassination or those 
companions has been, of course, an 
inside job perpetrated by the 
Churches themselves) ; and the 
Invasion- of the field of education 
by new subjects such as linguistics 
and sociology, which claim to take 
over some of the functions of 
literature insofar ns literature was 
used as an educational Instrument. 
The claim is preposterous, but the 
educational establishment has gone 
along with it, so that the function 
of literary teaching hns now been 
largely narrowed to the field of 
“creative writing ”, ie therapy for 
disturbed adolescents. The result is 
a world in which the authority of 
the written word is eroded to the 
point where there is scarcely such 
s thing any more as a "familiar 
quotation.” 

Nevertheless, here we are with 
a large, handsome, and, in the 
circumstances, reasonably priced 
book containing thousands of quota- 
tions by hundred of authors : most 
of them, of. course, in English, but 
writers in other languages qualify 
when a scrap of their work has 
been sufficiently familiar on the. 
English tongue, so that Virgil gets 
In with things like. 

Proctil, o procul este, profant 
and Baudelaire with things like 

La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beautd. 

Luxe, calme et volupti 
Needless to say there is an immense 
amount of good .browsing her#*: I 
suppose the only way to come close 
to reviewing such a book effec- 
tively would be for someone very 
much given to quoting, both in talk • 
and writing (as I happen to bo) to 
live with it for. about three- weeks, 
looking up every quotation that 
rises to his mind. In fact, owing to 
the exigencies of recent Times his- 
tory, I have had about three, days ; 

I can report th« most of 'my haibi-. 
hull i quotations, when they happen , 
not to be merely idiosyncratic, ere 
safely here ; ;aod also that there are, 
predictably, : some gaps that - sur- 
prised me. 

•- For dhstance,- In their generous 
selection: from, Osoar Wilde tjm 
compilers have missed out the only 
one ..of his epigrams. that 'has, a 
genuine claim to .profundity: “If 
you tell -the .truth, sooner or later 
you will be found out,” fl. am qubt- ■ 
ihg from memory, but that is sub- 
stantially ' how it. goes.) Franz 
Kafka is. not represented at all;' 
one would have liked, tq see. his 
wry comment, on being diagnosed 
head has -made 
a bafgau» with my lung* behind my, 
J.: or some Of 1 the epigrams •• 
£om fy? Great WMl o/ Cft&IW ' 






“ what oft was thought , , . " 


fragments of English and foreign 
literature, looking fior them- in the 
dictionary, and fbfen complaining 
if they are not there Is e meaning- 
less game, much too easy to play, 
but all tbs same I cannot resist 
saying that I think the entire omis- 
sion qf John Earle (16017-1665) to 
. ?. mistake: Ills Microcosino- 
graph ie Is surely one of the. ihost . 
readable and most, quotable of > 


,' clasacs w^^e £tUj,. thdn> drotrir) oft ! 


1 f* e Great wan of China (e.g. 

y&s?* W*-'-* *«*•.•¥ *. 

thinking Lover' .pud’s ‘flarahirltd \L Th 


i | Margaret | !; 

>« prbvalefice.did^at : 


01 gems uxe, "He pJays yet, 
like a young prentice the fust' day, 
and is not yet come to hlS task of 
melancholy . 

Again,. Samuel Johnson! is repre- 
sented copiously, be and Dickens 
being the twp prose stars of the 
book unless we count the Bible as 
prose, and the selection is for the 
most part Impeccably done, as from 

Oxford it should be.; .but some of 
the more off-liand utterances could 
surely have 1 been moved aside to* 
»1RK2 : way for th-ac passage lh the 
preface-; .to .the dictionary, . already 
referred ,to. which £ uns : i 

v- The chlef . glory of>very : people 


■i. 

T ''Vi '' 


arises from its authors : whether 
- I shall add a,iy tilting, by my own 
Writings to the reputation of 
Encash llteratiire, must be left 
to time : much of my life lias 
been lost under the pressures of 
disease; much has been trifled 
aiyay ; and much has always heen 
went In provision for the day 
that was passing over me. 

Apart from having the authentic 
Johnsonian ring of stoical melon- 
cuoly, tho passage is surely so well 
known as to be already r “ quota-’ 
Hon ; tho Society of Authors uses, 
or used to use, the first sentence 
ot It as a mast-head motto, ami of 
®o wJioJo paragrnpili Horne Tooko 
said that ho could never rend it 
without tears. 

One final cavil : C. S. ■ Lowisi a 
writer of such economy nnd Jilcl- 
fltty that bis every sontunce verges 
on the epigrammatic, is seriously 
under-represented; of the two ex- 

532*. ^ VC T’ ? ,16 u ,s specifically 
offered "by Lewis himself as a quo- 
tation (from Workhouse, I bcllavo)', 
whjcli ctits Lewis down to a single 

.ssusasr* 05 ,n,,,y as N #° 


These considerations lead «J 
«lf f 8e»cra topic of niomorabS 
self. Ibis is, of course. snlS, 
ant literary qua ity, i hough 3 
tho very first importance: .8 
rIvo memorability too high ,* 
we shall end up matr,taini M j 
Pope is a hotter poet tltanK . 

or Kipling a better S 
of fiction than Henry Jam- , 
the o tdier hand It Is traeTi,! 
tain sense, that Pope 1» • w 
poet than Shakespeare, bi fa, 
we ore looking for a superthk 
loped skill of au admittefitfe 
bind, wo shall find thiHfar 
it in abundance whereat & 
s peace, for his larger piirw»i 
not trouble to cultivate ItTt 
lorly with Henry James uifc ; 
ling ; James has the finer 1& 
tion and the finer moral $«&b 
Kipling’s language lias the W 
ness of something etched or 
per; after reading, “The tit i 
like ramrods upon the eanh’t 
becomes very difficult to bole 
of the window at a ralutorari 
out remembering that inzp. 

Modern literary critics, icMi 
their autotellc mysteries, gbtb 
thought to memorability, ufr. 
give little to narrative skill; i 
vote for memorability coma Is 
lower down, from the oner 
reader and even from the s' 
reading populace. It Is at tUs Ir : 
that a line, or a phrase, la am 
for its memorability, and prewi 
in the speech of succeeding §tU: 
tions. Thomas Campbell’s mm! 
of Hope could fairly be alWi; 
forgotten poem, but somstiisik. 
its copious pagos it cooulufc 
line, 

*TIs distance lends enciuiee 
to tho view, ' 

and- the English people hr* «: 
been willing to let thliw* 
though they have discarded wire, 
of the poem ; which is dull w® 
by voting for memorablBq. ^ 

All quibbles aside, (this h'ljf ■ 
to give thanks for. Tie 
product as It is of scrupulcrojw 
work, avoids tho idiosyncritieiw: 
after page revives m? 001 *: 
well-loved books and points 
tho direction of new 
and besides ! there is the 
pure info rma tlon. Even m 
roadar must find hora .'psany WBj - 
ho or she did not Jgiow °f r 
forgotten; to nn Ignorima* “j. 
godsend. (I suppose 


pure information. Even an eg, 
roader must fiiid horo.’|nanj J«- 
ho or she did not Jguw V r 
forgotten; to nn IflnortMn^ L . 
godsend. (I suppose mW" ■ 
me knew that tho oxprqislon 
dc Vescalior, which, I •«**■. r 
tlmo, was coined by 
that President Herbert Hmv« ■ 
tho first pnrson to -I# W*. 

*■ rugged liulivldualbm ■) '. ■: ; 


.Having now gone thrtfflg Wlj 
nihllty of giving my opinHjJPj 
about the new' Oxford Wgjf 
Quotations, I shall -settle 
enjoy it over the 
and years, quoting : -M 
page 182, column 1, . 

Oeo you,, ; indeed, end JjPL ,y 
acquaintance' my be. a 
tho gen*l’mon sqid ,to th 0 [ 
aolo” • . • . ^ .-?• • 




_ , . Dorothy.;.' 

inbln i— 


has made CmHran’a Jantotifis appeared 
Hvl^gby :, i p - ' 

4h ? :tHs P 


-which the child . feels exposed. • 
iEi^her-,the Child creates an liriagin- 
ary 'wrid to inhabit; or .beqpriM? V ■ 
different 'creature, ‘ • , As TvgfraffeV* 

^ JLu ^ u “ u “- H - ffd die Sntasy 
An'impres^vS 

,tls6 dr ■farifeiy.,-, 
|’^Hfr‘urtfa*riOg ! 

Uiref';- 

i»*l- « .- 

SO.iintehserai^ «Tn!ie •’ 
- - _'k 'tfftft, 1 - tivei'-’aU m’atio rt ■’ 1 

itid" 


aS a sense of 

wrtplessness, or develops ’ into a 
predisposition to-kilL • • . . . , . 


ttBygre’' 
iis 




VSSSS- 

• Bloch- haa a dear nai-‘ . 

■ ratiye - tole,-;.. flexible ■ enougli to' 1 
*JJ5S(5 Wtient'd- voice into the 
^ analysis. The com-, 
understandings ia\< 
SiS? 1 ' 1 ' fenipassloi^ia tone 
embarrasses pof bam- 
bopzlea.. i.- Horrifying as, they are. 

hot fiorrpr stories, -f Their'. 

tii ear optimism, 
power ai 

{PSSSSH the psyche; 

^ a 'W 0 |ent’s will- to %uri 

yplay, -makef’ 
stdPyingai-c'alrnbf mails 
ijj -chUarep/ Thby a^e ' 
j: insight and the ' 


means by wlilch the 
potentialities are de^ioPj-w^. 
know too little about 
ourselves by thinking a 

1 might ^ lklppMi a* 


Analyses that fall short 


Brian Holmes on comparative education 


The School in Question. By Torsten 

Httscn. . _ 

Oxford University Press £7.s0. 
19 874085 9. £3.95. 19 874086 7. 
Education and Society in Modern 
Europe. By Fritz Ringer. 

Indiana University Press £15.75. 
253 31929 3. 


Both Torsten Husen and Fritz 
Ringer Hddiess themselves to the 
development in schools in Western 
Europe and America. Both agree 
that a comparative study of these 
developments is useful. In his fore- 
word to Torsten Huseu’s book Ainu 
Bullock writes that its great merit 
“ is in milking a comparative study 
of the future of Institutionalised 
schooling ’’. Fritz Rbiger states thaL 
the comparative approach is the 
only way of arriving ‘ at explana- 
tions. and not just descriptions, ot 
change in education Husen, who 
is professor of education, Uni- 
versity ot - Stockholm, director of 
the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and enjoys a well-deserved 
world- wide reputation, tackles his 
tasks as a self-confessed " psycho- 
logist with a sociological slant 
Ringer's concern, as a professor of 
history at Boston University, is to 
provide a comparative sodal history 
of secondary and higher education 
in Germany. France, England and 
America. 

Can they be said, from these 
different perspectives, to be com- 


parativists ? Uoih authors select 
quite different sources to sustain 
their analyses. Neither of them 
acknowledges the role of scholars 
such as F. Schneider, I. Kandel, 
N. Hans, J. A. Lauwerys or E. J. 
King, who have contributed to our 
uuderstunding of the comparative 
social history of education. Nor do 
they refer to the contribution made 
by tiiose of us who (long before the 
et lin omethodolo gists attacked posi- 
tivism and neo-Murxists cast doubts 
on the intentions of those who set 
uut to reform education in the 
fifties nnd sixties) rejected the com- 
parative method embraced by die 
psychometrlclans, economists and 
sociologists of education. 

In fact in assessing the value and 
purpose of these books it Is well to 
note that: “The overall ideology 
which permeates (Husen’s) book 
would lie inhetled social liberalism 
in the tradition indicated above of 
commitment to the Welfare State." 
Implicitly Ringer defends “ the old 
left liberal consensus on, reform in 
education " and bases his nnalysis 
on a concept of a progressive sys- 
tem of education which is taken to 
mean one “ that draws a large pro- 
portion of its advanced students 
from the lower and middle classes ”, 
Predictably both authors are inter- 
ested in relationships between social 
class and access to education. 

Ringer's historical evidence, 
drawn from Gorman sources. Is sub- 
stantial but adds no tiling oE contem- 
porary value to our understanding 


of a well-known phenomenon. He 
could not obtain cnmnarnble his- 
torical data about tile backgrounds 
from which nine tee nrli-cciitiiiy 
French students came and the occu- 
pations into which -they subsequ- 
ently moved. Consequently the 
thrust of his comparative analysis 
nF the autonomy or educational sys- 
tems throughout the early, high and 
late industrial phases of the evolu- 
tion of Western societies is lost. 
Moreover his failure to compare 
the different industrial, commercial, 

f iolitical and imperial developments 
n Germany, France, England and 
die USA makes It impossible to 
judge the extent to which educa- 
tional systems in the various Euro- 
pean countries met tho changing 
needs of society. 

Playfair, Huxley and others knew 
that if England wns to compete in- 
dustrially with Germany its schools 
would hnvc to be changed. But did 
not England’s prosperity then as 
now depend far moro on our com- 
mercial flair than on our collective 
work which sustains an efficient In- 
dustrial society ? In short, while 
Ringer's book, to use the jargon, 
is well-i'cscarclied, its author could 
with advantage have left out most 
of the statistics, the 71 puses of 
appendices and the 10-page biblio- 
; graphy. Then it might have appealed 
to me, but not, as intended, to those 
who need a “ temporary foundation 
, for a young field of study''. 

Husen reviews criticisms of the 
■ school as an institution and debates 
; about nurture and nature, education 


ami equality, standards III educa- 
tion, secondary education end 

E re potation for life, and t he over- 
urenucrarization of school systems 
by reference to the 1 her a turn pro- 
duced over the last 30 yeavs by 
traditionalists, social liberal refor- 
mers and neo-Marxists. Cyril Burt, 
the Black Papers and Robert M. 
Hitch ins rank as conservatives. J. J. 
Rousseau, Ivan lliich mid she other 
desclioolers represent critics of 
institutionalized schooling ai we 
know it. American authors Michael 
Katz, Martin Cnrnny and Herbert 
Giniis arc identified as radical or 
neo-Marxist critics of capitalist 
systems of education, in which it is 
claimed, with some justice that 
educational changes since 1945 has 
left them in the hands of those who 
have always manipulated education 
in tltoir own class interest. 

For readers familiar with the 
arguments ILuscn's very brief sum- 
maries of the positions adopted by 
these critics will bo less useful than 
for those who want to sec theoreti- 
cal debates about Western schools 
piacod into some kind of perspec- 
tive. The factual information ahriut 
school systems, mainly drawn from 
Husen's own very extensive 
research and the IF.A studies on 
school achievement, fulfils il>tU 
need. . „ , 

There is no doubt that oT (he two 
books Husen's is the more substan- 
tial, but I find it rather disappoint- 
ing. As a comparative study of some 
educational Issues It lacks n clear 
i conceptual framework. Moreover 


the social liberalism which inspired 
Husen’s work during the period oE 
educational reforms In Sweden, 
Western Europe and elsewhere w 
now missing. lias Husen lost confi- 
dence in die educational reform 
movements he helped to inspire? 
Cei-tniulv he has not “ entertained 
hii ambition in come up with con- 
crete clear-cut * solutions not to 
mention panaceas, to the problems 
that beset Lhc schools”. At the 
height of the comprehensive school 
debate I think ho would have enter- 
tained that ambition. 

For my own part I huve always 
eschewed panaceas and Karl Mann- 
heim's notion of total planning in 
favour of Karl Popper’s more 
modest advocacy of piecemeal social 
engineering. Yet If, while trying to 
understand the world rather than to 
change it, wo comparative educa- 
tionists have n social function tu 
perform il is to. anticipate tho out- 
comes of educational policy in a 
way i hat will be useful to govern- 
ments. Husen dues not really say 
much about the future of the edu- 
cational systems in Western Europe 
and the United States. 

The crux of die matter is that if 
comparative educationists nre to 
predict in a variety of iiatiunnl 
settings the outcomes of present 
policies they will need to discover 
the ways in which relationships be- 
tween education and industrial life 
arc mediated by politics. Neither 
Iluseti nor Ringer provides such 
analyses. 
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The wit of Colin Whoeler conics 
whistling out of the classroom 
across the playground and hits you 
just below the knees. These usually 
have to duublc in cmpaihelic mirth 
at cartoons reeking of chalk dust, 
damp wellies and the stoicism of. a 
profession that never stops . sutiggl- 
jng to make bricks with ad ever- 
dwindling supply of straw. 

For all his success in Flfiat Street, 
Wheeler soldiers on in the class- 
room. Only someone right in the 
front line could sustain such' a relay 
of devastating!? ' accurate 'des- 
patches. The Teacher Publishing 
Company has produced a selection 
(Cm-coofu from Colin Wheeler 
£1.75) from many hundreds pf his 
cartoons that have appeared in the 
NUT journal. The Teacher . It enu 
be obtained from The Teacher Pub- 
lishing Company, Derbyshire House, 
Lower Street, Kettering, Northants. 


History rewritten 


Carl Slevin 

Peasants into Frenchmen. The 

Modernisation of Rural France, 

; 1870-1814, By Eugqji Weber.-,, - . 

Chatto and Wlntlus £7.50. 7011. 

2439 3. 
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Patrick Eavis 

Discipline in Primacy dud Secondary 
Schools Todny. Edited by Arnold 
Jennings. 

Ward Lock £2.9S. 7062 3814 1. 

On out Side : Order, Authority and 
Interaction in School. By Gerald 
Holgb. 

Temple Smith £6,00 and £2.7S. 

-T T ~ J 

Mention discipline In schools and 
you can expect a ready audience. It 
£ a controversial notion these days. 
For somo it is a complex, business 
pf developing Inner control, ntid 
building up self discipline, to help 
pupils fit into a democratic society 
whore reason .wlH produce tolerance, 

. compassion and justice. To others 
It Is about external control upd 
fdrcifig' adolescents to toe tho' linei 
if necessary 1 , by coercion and. punish- 
ments. It- is always e matter of 
concern in ■ changing societies* and 


that- level, t 
indivisible. 

' Weeir'shAde'ouc^jrl 
ctfy 4h -our - heads, -a?* 

urgin' fiction 8°®^ 

Djorothy Bloch’8 ; StUdJ 

pJy Weh extensions 
corns, . Sb also « ho #l& 

ti^ulai'. - kind at tassMlsJJjf 

foik'uhd&stofld by Fr®K. 


time, and Tiagec* W/j 
attd.sdence 


anxiety., about decline ,i»ti the stan- 
ce dard$ of discipline' have ‘hoan lvith 
us for a long time, witness a.iflenioi'- 


. .Present: generation and tiiOlr lack 
of ^asp^ct fm- titelr elders. ■ • 

• 1 Dlsclplbie in Priiharp and Second- 
• ■ grp Schools Today aims- to' hold us 
- formulate vien^ op disripunb. With 
■so hiahy obviously, Compatible oon- 


fort here for the authoritarian 
lobby. It is a hdpful and optimistic 
contribution to current debate 
abqut behaviour in our schools. 

On ow Side: Order, Authority', 
and Interaction in School , is a senes 
oE articles from nine contributors 
chattily edited by Gerald Hadgh. It . 
ia more promising tOian tho intro- 
duction. to 1 the First contribution 
would sdeni: 

Joe believes that kids should 
behave themselves, listen to tlielr 
• teachers and do as they arc told. 
If they fail to do tills he is pre- ■ 
pai-e^l to punish them, by beatiug 
if uecessary. 

But the book contain^ linore 
insight than, this, nnd even old 
Joe ’ talks a lot of ^ practical 
$ei)so. But it is not Just : a caso 
of being • firm, well organized, 
thorouglily prepared and. dccapt- 
ing no nonsense. Bernard Baxter . 
In ■ the Jennings book rightly 
argues that in the organization : of 
rttatiy schools' there Is much that 
persistently undermines the Self- 
i esteem of pupilsr-baiidlng, np-liopo 
sink sots, etc— with the inevitable 
behavioui' consequences. : I« rae 
same book Geoffrey Goodall empha- 
sizes ‘ the absolute importance of 
building strong relationships, with 

g uplls (“ pressing bn .with ■ the ay Ha- ' 
us is secondary ”) k \ and doing 
Everything possible to .encourage 
confidence and the .development oE 
a Strong self-imago. \V6 are rightly 
• Chastised as it Ptofossion for spend- 


ing a disproportionate length of 
time making negative, comments 
when encouraging ones ■ would 
better serve all our purposes. 

Iii secondary schools motivation 
is the biggest problem and Gerald 
Haigh’s , interesting article, makes 
useful comments on it. How cap you 
convince, unwilling average, bud 
below average adolescents that there 
is really something in it for them ? 
Well, we do; and when I look at 
the career prospects, and examina- 
tion bopes, of the average ability 
Grade 4 CSE pupil it never fells 

to amaze me . that, most arA so, 
quiescent, But often what wo do is 
not ntuch more than child mihding.' 

Most contributors agree that “ the 
curriculum Is at tho heart of tlia 
sclioO). no loss at tho heart of its 
discipline ” (Baxter) mid no ampunt 
: of rapres&ive rule enforcement can 
compensato for Inadequacies in this 
direction, flore ts where change is 
still most necessary/. Richard. Mar- 
tin’s and Joimlfor Smith's article in 
• Haigh’s book is illuminating. - At 
Countestliorpa tliore has been more- 
thinking about tlioso matters titan 
In most places. Motivation and dis- 
cipline are not thought of os- 
extraneous but central to the stu- 
dents' own control of -the 1 course of’ 
their learning. The case studies are 
fascinating, Tliel^. conclusions about 
■ freedom .and learning Will- hhrdly 
be niuslc in Rhodes Boyson's ears, 
but I will back them every time. . 


When Eugen Weber's Peasants into 
Frenchmen was published in hard- 
back in 1977, It was greeted as per- 
haps the most revolutionary reinter- 
pretation of French history to 
appear fbr 40 years. Pro nnd anti- 
Weber schools grew up, and still 
snipe vigorously from me shelter 
of their respective archives.- Now 
the book has appeared in paperback. 

The bare bones of Weber’s thesis . 
are that France only became a self- 
consciously unified nation in the 
period from 1880 to' 1910. Before 
that, the countryside was almost 
completely isolated from the cities, 
and. was spilt Into a vast number of 
separate localities and regions which 
knew Httle or nothing about each 
other or about France, and cared 
less. 

One of tho most striking pieces 
of evidence concerns language.. In 
1863, even official figures admitted, 
that about a quarter of the popula- 
tion knew no French at oil. When 
tiie various local patois, dialects and 
Idioms, are '.taken into account, it 


becomes clear that a huge propor- 
tion of French people simply could 
not speak to each other. 

.. The - minor .agencies of change 
which, ' according to' ' Weber, only 
began to have real effects alter 1880, 
.were improved roads and railways, 
unavoidable military service and 
better education. . The Third Repub- 
lic, -having risen from the ashes of 
defeat in 1870, made really serious 
efforts to improve the schools with 
the specific mm of creating a unified 


nation which , would presumably, do 
better against the Germans next 
time. But tho policy succeeded 
only because, changing economic cir- 
cumstances persuaded a mnjorlty 
even of. the poorest rural inhabitants 
- that education would pay materially. 

Some of the main criticisms are 
that Weber couceutrates on those 
areas which suit his theris best, 
that his denial of any political 
consciousness In the country before 
the 1880s ignores somo significant 
radical movements, especially bet- 
ween 1848 and 1851, and that be 
falls to distinguish clearly enough 
just who he means by the peas- 
antry. There is no doubt some tiring 
in all of these but. given the 
. massively ambitious task . under- 
taken,' that is almbk bound to be 
die oase. But Weber has rewritten 
French history and it will never 
be the same again. 


An essential book lor librarians and anyone responsible 
lor Xeroxing copyright material 

A User’s Guide to 

Copyright 

By Michael Flint ' ' / 

Michael Flint is a speoiaKat in oopyrlflht law, and his wlda - . 
experience has enabled him to write ft simple, practical book which 
anyone oan understand.- It explains itm ganere-l law and tha 
problems allaohad to particular Industries suoh as.musio publishing, 
Uidatre, -filming, recording, art, photography, libraries, journalism, ; 
and' advertising. ;•’•••' .. . 

The author clearly delinks what can and- oanhPl.be done »st relation 
to copying material Irom periodicals and books. He explains tha 
situation, regarding unpublished w, orte, museurp®, mlotolllm, video 
and many other aspects. : . . - • • - 

Paperback £8.50 net; (U8S19.25) 0 400 20073 4 
OvorsoBa ordars era subjeat to a daspatch champ. • 

Prices do not- apply 3q Australasia) North Amerioa. pr Soulhem 
.’Alrlba. *. i - . ■* . •: , 

BuUerworths - ( 

*: Post orders : Botough' Gceert. Sevanoaks, Kent TNjB 8PH, . 

: Telephone i 0732 8845.87!. 

addk&hob • Ball Yard,; Tpnijrie 8ar, London WC2.- - • • ; 

Telephone ; 01-408 eeflOv . - “I . 1 
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Paperbacks 

Farewell this world 

Martyn Wakelin 

Four Morality Plays : The Castle of 
Perseverance, Mngnyfycence, King * 

Johan. Ane Satire of the Thrie 
EstnJtfs. Edited wftli un Introduc- 
tion and nates by Peter Hnnn6. 

Pongiiin £2.25^14 043 H9 5. 

This life, I see, is but a Cherry Fuir, 

All tilings pass and so must I, for 

sure. 

Tho prefatorial fiftccmb-cemury 
verses cn tided “ Farewell this 
world" set i lie scene admirably for 
this new collection of old plays, 
ranging in date from HflQ to 1562, 
wiiich Dr Hapiid now odds ro bis 
enrlior Penguin editions Tudor 
Interludes and English Mystery 
Pluys, for the epliemenilhy of Jifo 
dwelt upon in them etfecrdvely 
mirrors die end of the medieval 
world iii which they begun. 

For modern renders die plays pre- 
sent ail udd but fascinating cnnibiiia- 
tuin of the puigunney of •• iliis 
fubyll ivorjd, so fals mid so un- 
stable ’ with the homiletic and 
(Mclintulogic.il mid the riotous and ' 
obscene. On Hie one hand, they ; 
are deeply biblical and tlieological 
fiuid Hus is complicated hy the fact 
tliut they span rue pre-Reformation 
and Reformation period;, mid thus 
become vehicles for theological con- 
troversy). On the uther hand, the 
vices are f( comic, qiiurrolsoiiiu and ' 
outrageous. They nffrout dignity , 
and resnee Lability, mul by their iff s- ' 
reputable behaviour ilireuten order 
and virtue.” 

Dr Unppu rightly seos the ser- 
moii, with ns allegorical content, 

ns being the mum impulse behind TKrf , .. , "* ; • ' 

the evolution of the morality nluva Irontispiece io an early edition of life 
the emotional aspect's of the draimis E ^ man ' ■ , 

perhaps receiving added force from ‘ ' 

irauitionuE ritual elements— notably , 

the death of the hero and his re- 
vival— which wire shared with folk 
drama. , 

Tim long introduction (57 pages), 

I'*!."-".'"* 3S3SS 
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| Intolerable wrestle 


Hermann Pesclimaun 



Thomas Si earns Flint : Poet. it 

By A. I). Moody fa 

Cambridge University Press L 12.50, i.s 
521 220G5 .1. ’ 




lulls Yu VMhfy 
I.s completely convincing^ 


^ 

SlfriS i8pl8Ce “ an ? arilF edi,lo - n ot I*** % liltoeml^cafiiury ■Morality' play, ' ' 


ami meaning of his piieiry. poem Mill ° f V s - 3* 

by poem and as a unified whole; " , ** book on 

.. ... Furthermore, [ cumiot occem k : 

When lus pnciry and crmcr.ni emphasis un them as »ZL- 
after The Waste Lund made cx- poems'*. He concedes ElbrU^ 1 
plicit I low remote in fueling lie t\ tll . ria of this world ‘VhiJ 
was from most of refers 

there was a defensive tendency io Army in training » (WhLSt 
tind that he had betrayed his own “In ‘The Dry Salvages' dui! 
real convictions hs well as theirs ls nearly merged with ail 
. . . Yet the simple truth of the , tt F 0 * n ships’. Eliot was KtnUu 
matter is tliut Eliot had hern 

working ta. ih. rn, for g u t [ u Siy™, U ^l,ra iSjSS 
another world than rhe one men poems, confessional and upwtHT 
and women make up together. »«t didactic or hortatory, 

It is clear that dm temperament {jjjj*® Centrcd on another Mridit!. 
and upbringing of this young j,’, The CorL-mh p^,,, 
idealist, reinforced by his disastrous Confidential Clerk there It »h ; 
marriage and die .suffering it relaxation, Celia apart, of Eliofii 
brought, impelled him lo seek the lifc-denylm* ordinances; but ibi 
transcendence of human love in the *i arc S!y j P ro i ,are « hr wh, »J 
divine; and "Ash Wcdncsduv n Thu Eldar Statesman, Mr MoMj| 
shows his first ' v maintain* Is a reversal of Mu! 

snows ms tlist tentative uxpimtions poetry had always stood for. Id* 

towards this. Even, Imwevcr, in there were space to deal adeqiiiKh' 
The Family Reunion — excellently with Ills persuasive arguments, for: 
analysed here— and "Burnt 1 he Question, once raised Kill »«. 
Norton” something tentative re- reverberating. The lovo of Ctolf- 
nmins ■ Harrv'c f, i- .. , , a,l<1 Monica he secs a s “a ino, 

“ rf“ h * „ * 1 y 5 ; tUI e J , s “"“rtaln, parent confession of Eliot's «tm'. 
unit tin. poem still much cmicemed happiness" in his rnwran t; 
with " Wliut might have been und Valerie Fletcher during the ti® a' 
what bus been ’’ : tho piny’s cum position: 

ft — *«.-■ i i<uL.,r 


In The Cocktail Party uld fty 
Confidential Clerk Uiere it «h : 


Ibe dramas’ . . . ' ■. , . _ ( „ . , 

force from s v rootfalls echo in the iiieinory 

Is — notably •, Down llie passage which we did 

md his re- ' ' . nut take 

I with folk ’ ... Towards the ilnor wo never 

■ 1 ■ ' ' « , opened 

(57 pages), Into the rose-garden. 

is 'rrif'e-s r. ft* 

MiSmes n|0 . tles . ! . n which they are dressed, through so much of the religious S? “ ^hfac: ng of dent! ti us lend- 

fSdible mil hl Cir ;‘9 fn . ,,lU1 f r 'ftngungd — for Htorature -of the early and metfieval i"* 10 U [ 10n wI,h ll,c tlivinL ’- This 

torimaaoie man Ha* still, in Whatever sense, to world : the nreachliia tradition em- 18 Da ' u ° s world, and Mr Moody Is 


him. \he texts (which nmedmea anff die/J 8re ^ te8S f d ’ 1 t f ,roush 50 ®udt of ike religious 

present the editor wirh formidable mil u Htorature t of the early and mcdfovnl 

. problems) have not been modern- wllI \ t ever sense 1 to world ; the preaching tradition eifi 

i»d apart from a few 'conventional and political and bedded in the dranin itself. ‘ f 

normalizations, and, for thiswo mav Kd abuses have still ■ to be recti- , All these demonstrate the Intel 
" e - lJ l,ea ' . " •’ : lectual and spiiitual unity of tht 


pnrent confession of Eliot's penon^ 
happiness " in his mwnaw t; 
Vulerio Fletcher during the tiwst 
tho plny’.s cum position: 
Cfavcrtou. Monica and Charles iE 
dissolve imo Eliot hiouelf, frJ 
the words they use are ''pin 
words addressed io {h!i mfr] a 
public ' 
with Eliot 

ending his career ai a utility j 
assorting ns actual vMVwwa.- 
lug over fifty years bd. 

• talnod to ha imjlosilbk in lift 
The need for self-traaKe«lB«; 
in love can now be sen io hn 
boon tho deepest and b»m cat 
sistem- motive In all jijs*!™’ 


iwd apart from a few ccjiven'tiodal 
normalizations, and, for this wo' mav 
, be thankful, for' Bio original spirit . 
of rne dramas is conveyed so much 
wort . effectively ; „ ■ < 

Mnn< rVu. n«... iJ t. . --X «.AL 


»rld; the preaching tradition em- 18 Dante's world, mid Mr Moody is — 

dded in the drania itself. ' nt hl s best as our Virgil wiiltnm “ wo ai '° w accept ihty it a 

-^.. th “S ‘fodW.Mi w ith- Wtort cifed o to E^AWjSi* 1 . 


Mors: Ow, now it fs tymS live 
To castyn Mahkynd 
. . " ' DethyS dynt; 


For the medievalist, of epurse, it ‘“"f"’* 1 WUM.U, uj -Luc ■ Lima 

la gratifying to note, the centrality Scrvo° fi M, i l,ad J ? 8t ! ts 

of the drama to other Eornis of chaos of the. Ueformadori. 11 The 


^ l» U x..,, ..l.ln ll.co- i‘ pVlcolo -bi «-pW, 


10 . wSIwa>-5 


Glass bead games 


I Graham Patterson 


Mcky. of hys lyf tPSid, 

rnoou. .bo Mlddlo E o,ll. l , SP 0 e J, oTJlfoiMe" 1 "'' 


In the mind’s eye 

Richard; Gregor^ = 






Seeing: Illusion: Bi^oin and Mind 1 8 ^» a,, d w ‘th .unusual clarity, file ledge of the World iSdust n* itnnm' 
By Jbhn Frifiby. ■ mma. ..many recqnt disco vefiCs mode tmw a« wiiat S behi aSSJ ■ n?,li 

■ i teas; 

% BSeoteUtt" 


iA Vl ■ “ uw .uttuLii v.iwiVBiwn — *rmcn-. will make the 

i 5 i! . me two eyes combine mechanisms carry out ;tho nmr B<4*a 'nnHrti iir T . /r , Ki.~?yr mw. 

■ * .ftgr :S‘Enals to give stereoscopic of seeing. - y proCQS ff ^ orka 

'? *“« ft* Pioneer work of Bola Jule«, and pardculS^by TTe^lS’ It SSd! :: SSJS, V&t ffl 

aas - 

v: mM^a^-andom5iA^«rf : '^ hn,{luBS Th * s tUfii reader, To 5 ' . T he book rather short for what 

; • ; PUCor Ronei-ated pattern^. ThffTs . jor ^ ^ in .^iacea dods‘ 

! caSQof an essentially Theories of visUm' divide rmimiilv mthai like a collection .of' tele- 

^ ;^|P’rtdiDupB that b&B virtually •between 1 the no dim ' af , diere' is a useful 'list 



•.reqdmg. ■ • I ; fetommond Ala book 

• PSy Chology 1 and 

: ^ . vell hs for - anyone 

/ '4 n 1 , oc “ lt Vlows od 1 how 

1 abciifo te, 


counrms the accuracy y. ; 
title of this new study by Rurj 
Frocdnuin. . . ■ l '\,U 

No one ' who has read 
could bo unaware of tlio nm °^ 
tonsioii which gave little- 
Hesso's mind or body. In 
portnnt prologue, Freedman 
fully ituuiyic.l this aiilbirtWf* r-r, 
tlie wider sense of - rim 
of biographical writlnpr , 

: sidering lus subjcct. pnd he ifr 1 '..: 

• convincingly- banishos any dO«w r. 

to tdio book’s Intrinsic' ^ ;v : 
The most fnscinailna 
• this book is its ijluaiinstwWV 
outer nian. His p«f(ienial, 
menfii) crisis, w|iich.His$p . r-j. 
called ' tho , ' mainsprutg jj-gl 
creativity, and which -.IJWSBj 
•. .lie and private outer 11^ 
perceived ■ and drawn. 1 By 
no Interpretations or fLftf 
: chelogica-1 analyses bii 
. tioris of Hessd's wprks, 

. allow them to ? p j- - d «t iflK" 
■ selves, while o £ ^” n ^£ a ordiii^ : ' 


i 1 — - j-..n«l . fop 1 tflo 


^ Th» y*S**2 


totaUy v TeservBd 

The loss -Vrn’^^S so ^ 
of fls life, do not receive 
Rtfortrinn,' thftfebv 


m&jm 

<; :<:y. - ; K v -i I'jUILf 1 1 1 Vlili!iWiP M pommissioned ip 1526, . {ala to help others 
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By doing, understand 


F. W. Kellaway on physics 

physics. By T. B. Akrlll, G. A. C. 
Bennct and C. J> Millar. 

Edward Arnold £5.95. 7131 0297 7. 
Practice in Physics. By T. B. Akrill, 

G. A. G. Bonnet and C. J. Millar 
Edward Arnold £2.85. 7131 0338 8. 
Questions on Principles of Pliyslcs. 
By P. M. Whclnn and M. J. Hodgson. 
John Murray £2.95 7195 3G61 8, 
Physics. By .1- Orcar 

Collier Macmillan £13.50. 

02 389460 1. 


This Is a remarkably good batch 
of honks : in each case the authors’ 
preface is helpful and gives a 
reliable insight Into the techniques 
and philosophies that have influ- 
enced their writing. 

For instance, the first two books 
huve been prepared as a unit,, 
although die practice questions are 
usable in conjunction with any 
course. The device nf two volumes 
does, however mean that no space 
is taken in the main text by ex- 
amples (other than some worked 
in full by way of illustrating prin- 
ciples). 

Then, write the authors, they 
have in niitul pupils who have 
recently tackled a science examina- 
tion at 16-1- mid now embark oil 
a tnoru advanced course. It is sig- 
nificant that the particular exam- 
inations arc not specified, but it 
may he deduced from the deliberate 
avoidance of calculus that specialist 
physicists with a good grounding 
In, and study of, mat hematics are 
not a prime target. Again, an 
emphasis on practical work is to 
be welcomed, ns i.s the advice to 
students tliuL " it is only by doing 


Children's literature 


physics that you will come to under- 
stand it". .. . 

To instil understanding is one of 
the major objectives of the text. 
Basic concepts oi'o explained at 
length, with perhaps one third of 
the book devoted to fundamental 
material. A unified approach is 
made, avoiding the division of the 
subject imo isolated sections. In- 
stead, the intention is “ to show 
how the same ideas occur in many 
different places, and how the parts 
of the subject interact with each 
other 

There is too much in the 400 
large puges for ihc average pupil 
to assimilate in an average sixth- 
form (or equivalent college) course. 
Weaker imntala may even be de- 
terred by the wordiness that has 
been necossmy to achieve the de- 
tailed explanations used to satisfy 
•tho plan of the work. But with 
guidance on selection of topics 
from an experienced teacher, the 
whole could lie highly effective. 

The work hy Messrs Whelan, of 
Siicrhornc School, and Hodgson of 
King’s School, Can ter bury, has also 
been prepared to be used alongside 
a text (mi A/S level textbook by 
the authors) or for Independent 
use. Although known in an curlier 
version ns Questions und Problems 
in Pre-University Physics, the tltlo 
has been changed, presumably to 
match more closely the title of rhe 
textbook. Essential Principle:! ot 
Physics. The present work is up- 
dated and, where appropriate, 
augmented. ... „ , 

The splendid hook by Professor 
Orem* could he even more popular, 
and widely used, had the price been 
more modest. Over 750 pages of 


Pop up and see me 


Heather Neill 

The Christmas novelty book market 
is bristling with more seductive 
offerings than ever this year. Books 
with bits cut out, or moveable pans, 
books tiny or with built-in noises, 
books which turn out to be a series 
of scenes with no pages at ail, 
books cloaked in sepia-tinted 
nostalgia — in short, a variety of 
products which depend more on . 
spectacle than literary merit will be 
distending stockings of many a 
clilld-who-has-e very thing iliis Christ* 
mus. 

Kestrel follow up their successes 
of last year— The Doll's Douse and 
The Children's Theatre— by . repro- 
ducing adaptations of two pop-up 
confections first published In Ger- 
many in the 1880s, Meggendorfer's 
International Circus' (£3,95) preseuts 
six three-dimensional scenes full of 
satisfying period detail—® wax*, 
moustached strongman and Oriental. 
BcrUbHis among them— id pictures 
each of four layers’ depth. The 
.Great Menagerie (£3*50) has siml-'. 
lar charms, every other page con- 
• toiniugia flat picture which pulls up 
to reveal a three-dimensional scene 
featuring various exotic animals. 
Unfortunately. • they are acconv , 

pauied _ by limping, rhyme-bound' 
verses of the kind : . V 

Beiisis fiom the Greatest Show on 
•• ■_ Ear (ft. It 

Cost, us 1 a lot, bpf . jt W wordi it.’’ 
Collhts' loiterings include - A. Boplcr 
of, Christmas (£2.95). This Is not *, 
reproduction, though- the- delicate, 
colouring; and emphasis 'on tho 
■ traditional almost, deceive pna. into 
thinking it . is. Religious and secular 
(i.e. Victorian-inspired} , aspects of 
tho festival appear side; by side in 
pop'rups. Thpri are notes*, on various 
. scusan'al custohi£. ;uiid. icieverly 
contrived advelu pmlbndar. ; 

■ .Revolving Plctures (COUlns £2.50, 

; L fii'*t published 1592) has; nineteenth. 
: -:. eonnury 1 verses, as ’lame • as the 
-modern ones 1 in (ho ~ Menagerie 


which can he revolved to reveal 
another set uf pastoral scenes 
underneath. 

Was the world ever thus?— 

? copied by apple-cheeked imps in 
rilly bonnets cradling soft-eyod 
furry animals in their plump little 
arm’s ? Little Tales from Long Ago 
(Methuen £1.951 provides furtber 
corroboration that indeed it was 

or ought to have boon. .Like 
Revolving Pictures these four 
tales were first published by 
Ernest .Nlster In the 1890s and, 
if you like this kind of thing, are 
good value. Four diminutive hard- 
back books (four inches! by three 
and a quarter), each containing a 
Victorian .story with nil] colour and 
black mid white illustrations'/ and 
prettily hoxqd together, they'd mnka 
a gratifying bulge iw tho stocking. 

' Pelham’s Six Tiny Talcs (£2.75) 
are less gorgeous to-look at: two- 
colour, except For the covers, and 
marginally smaller than Methuen's 
pocket offerings, they contain 
simple versions of well-worn tales 
like Three Little Pigs nPd Three 
Billy Goals Gruff, but might well 
please the under fives. . ' 

Graham Oakley’s Magical Changes 
(Mucmilliin £3.95) and Jan Fiortkow- 
ski's 'Haunted Ilouse (Heinemann 
E3.S0) are in o class of their own, 
both highly imaginative, and re- 
dolent of their respective authors 
distiacUye humour. - Magical 
Chunks dons l sts of a series of word- 
less paintings split horizontally so 
shut various halves can -.be •matched 
and mismatched. Tiio* possibilities 
seem endless: a'aroub, of solemn, 

. bowjerrliaitod goiilionion ■; mny bo 
■ mode to 1 snort bloomers on polef 
In place of llioir umbrellas, di-ess- 
shop dummies grow' swans heads ~ 

■ or flowers— or smqklng chimnflys. 
For once, tho spectator is being In- 
vitad ,to icon tribute tp Ids own en- 
tertainment. • , 

It is not surprising mat Hu unfed 
House. credits a “paper engineer 
■tli is must indeed bo the- apotheosis 


li 


W-'-'-’isi 
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Galactic guides 


beautifully set out work, with first- 

class diagrams, worked cxnmplcs, 
sets of exercises and problems for 
the student, some appendices and 
mi index arc combined within board 
covers in a production nf a quality 
only rarely [mind today. 

Quality is, indeed, a keyword for 
the book as n whole. The text is 
scholarly, yet pitched at a level 
appropriate to the intended audi- 
ence. Prepared in America ns a 
university course to introduce phy- 
sics, over one or one and u hall 
years, to science and engineering 
students, it is most appropriate for 
corresponding courses in universi- 
ties and polytechnics in this country. 

A unified presentation of the sub- 
ject explains the " why ” and the 
*■ how ” of the fundamental laws mid 
the derived material. As one 
example, " if nil of clectrmiingnctisiu 
is to be derived from Coulomb’s 
law, a prior under stun ding nf special 
relativity is helpful. For this reason 
relativity is presented in chapters 
eight ail’d nine before electromagnet- 
ism (chuptcrs 15 to 21) 

Thu imagination of students Is 
captured hv the inclusion of so- 
called advance topics such as lieu-, 
trou stars, black holes, quarks, holo- 
graphy and intensity of interfero- 
metry. Again " there is some effort 
in relate the study of pliyslcs to 
other fields nf science and give atten- 
tion to the impact of science on 
society. Fur example, the world 
shortage of energy is a contral 
thcinc while in many 1 examples 
throughout the book there is "em- 
phasis upon those with social signi- 
ficance ", The Intentions of the 
author, and the manner in which 
they arc fulfilled are admirable. 


Frank Anstis on astronomy 

Discovering Astronomy. By Simon 
ond Jacqueline Mittnn 
Longman £4.75. 582 39020 G. 

The Beginner’s Book of Astronomy 
no 1. Edited by Pnt r ick Moore. 
Sidgwick and Jackson £2.95. 

283 98480 5. . 

Stars. By Patrick Moore. 

Trans world 75p. 552 570.11 1. 

Suacc. By Robin Kcrrod. 

Franklin Watts £1.95. 851G6 G93 0. 
The Space Explorer’s Galaxy Guide. 

By lasoii Quark. _ 

Knight Books G5p. 340 -20224. fi. 

The Super Book of Outer Space. 
MucDnuuld Educational SOp. 

35G 05949 9. 

Most good bookshops already dis- 
play an abundant ratipe of titles 
matched to tins requirements nt 
amateur observers end armchair 
us iron oniers nf nil nges. The mldi- 
tion of any new tiLlus can only be 
welcomed with enthusiasm if they 
bring either new Information or a 
significantly Improve!! approach. 
Judged by those criteria all six 
books reviewed here merit atten- 
tion. . , 

Disco I'trmg Antronomy is a major 
new competitor for hooks already 
uhned at laymen seeking brier but 
authoritative accounts of the pre- 
sent state uf usironumicnj know- 
ludge. its iUithors ( Simon Mittnn and 
his wife Jacqueline, are both well 
qualified to identify the most impor- 
tant features of present d-iv re- 
searches, und this they have success- 
fully done in their hook They liuve 
nl ,0 presented their materiel in un 
nut standingly vivid und exciting 

manner. 

Any popular account of a subject 
us vast as astronomy inevitably in- 
volves both select inn and simplifi- 
cation. The Mittcins approach tlii*- 
task by offering self -contained 
essays of some 800 words or so un 
topics which runge from the mecha- 
nics nf the celestial system ami 
the constellations, and through the 
solar system and stars, in end with 
short account? of exploding. galaxies, 
quasars' und the' ' origin of ' the un i- 


plisbed style, is a pleasure bcitli M 
read and to own. _ . 

Any random selection of six popu- 
Inr books on astronomy is likely, to 
contain at least one by Patrick 
Moore, und here we huve two. The 
Beginner’s Book of Astronomy 
No. 1, a Junior version of the 
already familiar and popular 
Ainnreur Astronomers Handbook, 
is ideally matched to the needs or 
younger* teenage readers who will 
enjny both the descriptive articles 
and the observer’s guide. The arrival 
of tho review copy happily coincided 
with the first meeting of a. young 
observers' group which readily pro- 
vided convincing confirmation of 
the book’s suitability for the begin- 
ner. With some of its information 
related particularly to the year 
1978-79 it seemed that this publica- 
tion might usefully follow the 
Amateur Astronomer's Handbook 
us a welcome annual but we now 
huve to wult until 1980 for the next 

number. 

Patrick Moore’s other contribu- 
tion, Slurs, id the Wonder Why 
series, contnins u wealth of infor- 
mation in u form Ideal for the 
browsing youngster, and a casual 
glance ut any one of its pages > s 
enough to entico the render further. 
The book would be n mo« > inexpen- 
sive and popular acquisition for 
miv class library ut n junior level. 

The remaining hooks are con- 
cerned with space. Robin Kerrod’s 
First Look hook is for younger 
readers in junior schools and is n 
useful Introduction to the voca- 
bulary nf the space story. The 
Space Explorer’s Galaxy Guide is an 
inexpensive paperback crammed 
with information, fun and sugges- 
tions for Raines and activities con- 
nected with the world of space 
rescurcli. On the factual side it 
lias detailed tables of the solar 
system's statistics, lists of nil 
manned space flillliM. n " Who’s 
Who in space*' (with details nf all 
tliu ustioimuts) and a trunscript of 
die Houston-Eugle dialogue as 
Armstrong and Aldrin made their 
lunar land jpg- TJie Super Book of 
■ Space is a more colourful pubhea- 


Sffi about any of These topics with information. Both these later 
without going beyond the layman’s books give B8 g ec ‘““y 
grasp, but brevity has its merit a for money ana are hkely to bo 
ond the Mitton book, with its nccom- sure winners with y oung leaders. 


Count on Penguin’s eye 


Think of a number. By Jultpuy 

§BC Publications £2.95. 563 17755 1. 
Tomorrow’s World Looks to ' the 
Eighties. By Michael Blakstad, 
Alan Dobson, Judith Hnnn, Michael 
Rodd aud William Wool lord, 

BBC £7.25i 5G3 17597 4. 


Think of a Number rapidly establi- 
shed itself as one of BBC Tele- 
vision's most successful childrens 
series. This book contains material 
from it, designed to encourage 
children’s Interest in science, anil 
it adopts the same lively approach. 
Much of U is about numbers— their 
origination, how big they can be, 
tricks ip do with them and so on— 
but it also covers .such intriguing 
things actinia* pyramids, boomer- 
angs, catapults and gold. 

Perhaps because oE its television 
origins, the book has been extrem- 
ely well ■ designed visually with 




diagrams 'and cartoons. The text Is 
attractive, too, being well- written, 
highly intormuuvu and interestingly 
luid-our. 

There are jokes Tltke Captain 
of sinking ship: .This ship Is 


of "the picture book with' moving 
parts, - Eyes flash, • ghosts pop put 
or lu rki monsters ;show their teeth 

■ • • _ 1J..I. .n, ,.4.1, i-osl. 


“ The Pop-Up Book of Gnomes". 
(Kestrel £3.50) is u mock-serious 
biological treatise on the gnome, its 
habitat, diet, customs, enemies, etc. 
Unlike most lr cutises, this ope /ins : 
paint-box bright three dimensional 
pictures j including— Hiis pour s 

! special effect to end . them ii/i— a 
jaw which makes u noise when 
moved. 


mWmTunTi rlfTmTiT 


all Sorts of things to get tho reader, 
thinking, . ranging from questions 
like " There are 21 crows in a field ; 
a farmer: shoots 3; how many are 
left?” 1 to a mock newspaper pro- 
duced in'a world without numbers : 
its football scores read ” Liverpool, 
a lot j Arsenal, not quite so many ” 1 1 
For older children who have 
already become Interested in science 
and technology, the latest book front 
BBC Television’s Tomorrow’s World 
team provides an . entertaining but 
thoughtful guide to , -the Advances 
liltbly to be made during tlie coming 

docttdQv I, ■ 

j- ■- CilUnn -Thomas 


Penguin Voyages. By Neil' Hoi* 
lander. Jiluslralcd by Lonnie C. 

Frederick' Warue £2.9S. 7232 2271 1. 


I suppose the children this book is 
intended for— presumably aged 
from seven lo 10— should know 
something about Christopher Colum- 
bus, Joan of Arc and Rip - van 
Winkle in order to appreciate fully 
its gently Ironic tone. But perhaps 
not? Perhaps it is better for them 
to learn about these JegejmBiy 
figures from # Nell Hollanders 
periguins-eye viewpoint. 

In a penguin colony In Antarctica 
Columbus Penguin often wonders 
where the icebergs Ro when they 
drop over the horizon. He nnas 
out one day. Unexpectedly .adrift 
rtu an Iceberg called. Moby Dick be 
voyages towards the equator . ana 
the tropical sun. Aiid soon ho 
remembers the sleepy poet .Rip van 
Penguin’s riddle 

Why dn the icebergs never 
return ? 

'Take care aud beware L . The 
" Secret " will hum- 

joun de -Penguin watches flic 
same sun while waiting for some- 
thing she knows will, happen, 
though "like waiting Cor wisdom. . 
one never knows when . it • will 
arrive”. It comes in the slilrpe at 
giants whom the penguins; phr^ten 
the '* Lifters ” bu cause they lift 
everything. When the Lifters paint!: 
numbers - on the, penguins’ chests, 
loan, the smallest, courageously 
leads, the. other penguins ogaiuSt 
tlie ihvaders. Fred Tirquhart 


Correction I 

Tlie tone and cassette- associated 
with ' Hoddcf and- . Stouglkton’s 
*! Entente Cprdiale ”, CNovembd- 46) 
cost ».Sq and;Is:50 plus VAT, re- 
spectlyely, Half. ’las stated. • 
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SARAH SEGRUE reports on the plight of theNCAVAE 

The National Committee for Audio- Since 1973 there have been four 
visunt Aids in Ediicutinu will cease investigations into nlie funding mid 
work at the end of March 198J activities of NCAVAE and .ill reconi- 
tiiiies4 ail alternative source of mended that the committee should 
finance la found. be centrally financed. In the most 

At present funded out of the Rate recent report the Council of 
Support Crane the cainmi uee has Local Education Authorities said 
hoen told its budget of £157,000 for NCAVAE was providing their ser- 
the present financial yeur 1979/SO vice* economically, chat the infor- 
will he cut to £75,000 next year mation and experimental develop- 
1980/81 and afLer that they will be merit unit service provided was of 
zero-rated. considerable value to leu's run! that 

It is only since 1976 that for most authorities the services 
NCAVAE Inis been funded in this coll ld not efficiently be provided 
way. From its inception in 1946 the other than centrally, 
committee had relied on voluntary NCAVAE is responsible to the 
coiin-ibutions from local education maintained education sector of Eng- 
authorities in England and Wales land and Wales, providing services 
hut In the present financial climate which cannot be directly charged to 
it is most unlikely that nl] Le.a.s the user. In particular it assists 
would agree to, or could afford to, teachers with inquiries relating to 
reyorL ro this system. audio-visual materials and teaching 

It was Initially the uncertainty of techniques, provides technical Infor- 
vatuntary contributions thul led the mation and evaluation of equipment 
Council of Local Education Anthorl- and produces Visual Education 
ties to recommend that NCAVAE magazine. 

SyS tfc Locui C Go vern meiif °Acf 11 ■ A V art of , tlle "*«*"*' Oraanisa- 

Au declsioi? to wMdraw f h,un- ! 10, ' ft S r Audlo-Visuol Aids, formed 
t-iul support was taken by the ll> - J' ^9* committee works closely 
liolicy committee of the ‘Local vising A,vf UC h' 0 | la ' Foundation for 
Authorities Association ti! though Y j' v ? lc i *? recognised as 

CLEA want it to continue. The DES aitd fmidetl independently 

say any solution to NCAVAF/s ? -£ caI S^ernment. It is 

difficulties rest with the local LEVA that will provide services the 

authorities, al they set up and Sj™ fe ?i “ be c Y* ed 
funded the organization. ftuectly to the user, such as 

Mr Mike Carter, secretory of ™{i r,ng * of f ^ ns ’ , maJ ] lte nance and 
NCAVAE, said: “What I think is 2S riJ •W? 1 ™* 
really tragic Ls that whatever money f” ba P rovIsi on of .audio-visual 
it is, £157,000 or £200,000, It is pea- f iainln i courses. Train ire used to 
nuts iu terms of die overall expen- Hf . a function of NCAVAE until 
dluira on education in tirjs country. «e 1 Ju»l r ? IU -i«^«®,^ educed about 
It is £1,500 for every local education “'5,000 in 1978/79. 
authority. In terms of J)ES expendi. . Next March. Visual Education 

tiue it is such a fiddling sum of W *U cease publication. Launched in 
to lave to find. 19.50 it was the first audio wlsual 

In the long term it is going to magazine of Its kind in die country, 
cost education services more, but Ibs specialist circulation of 5,000 is 
I™ 11 ** not the way tbaL lea*-s think, by subscription, but there is a high 
We nave the situation where we are overseas readership and the maga- 
pniig to lose taio grant, lea’s are be- zine reaches 100 countries, 
lug cut and so they are unable to Its editor, Ms Rosamund ; 

SpDBq'wii? S.fc° i* Ur3r ■ l>a ^ Ss 0,111 Hawkins explained : “ We have 

10 j 58 tbe attitude that never made e profit’ because the 

cS . .f,v 3E!f.M P * y f °: your >cr - ™ always thY tunctiSS 

iosfne ctouuH S ° wc . aie °. F the information department of 

losing ground ail efie way round .” the national committee, and It was 


Post-Domesday positivism 

BRYAN WAITES reviews materials for environmental studies 

Resources andfTbe ^ivirViimenT ~ fPPbc&tions. Although thefo aro a 
1* The -Tawe Valley,' 2. Tech- „e W , . ske ^i *J ia P s /[V&sr a ins In some 
nological Change in the Landscape ■ S £ ^ boaklot8 . there are none hi 
Industrial Archaeology. 3. ?he SlV ieC ii? 1S ' Th - S i s Jt weak " 
Gower. 4. Undoistandimc British na ® s i SU1C ° a slide-map i of the area 
Townscapes, 5 lSL g a nd the a,,d 

Local' Environment. .6.' Environ- . 'Rowing, physical background, 

mental Himiitw • Dumi . locational features, etc., Would help 


never cimsidered necessary for us 
in niuke a profit. Now we have been 
told they are no longer subsidising 
us.” Ms Hawkins is looking for 
another educations! publishing 
group that might be interested in 
the magazine. 

. In the area of technical informa- 
tion and evaluation the conuiiittee 
gives impartial advice which is 
recognised by suppliers, users and 
trade. At present the audio-visual 
trade supports the committee's 
work by producing hrdware for the 
demonstration area and software for 
resources centre free of charge. 

Mr Carter commented, “ We are 
not in anybody’s pockets and no- 
body can accuse us of being in any- 
body s pockets. We do not receive 
backhanders, we do not receive any 
money from the trade. Suppose a 
jnrge company were to put money 
in, would the non -contributing com- 
panies feci they were being fairly 
treated in terms of recommenda- 
tions from us ? ” 

The committee produces 40 tech- 
nical reports each year on equip- 
ment rliut has been tested, but no 
recommendation Is mnde as to a 
best buy. The manufacturers see a 
draft of the report before It is 
circulated and are able to query 
teebmeai details such as measure- 
ments. 

Manufacturers sometimes submit 
prototypes to NCAVAE for testing 
and are able to alter their equip- 
ment in the light of the report. As 
a member of the International 
Council for Educational Media the 
committee has close links with 
other countries. In particular there 
is a standardised testing system 
agreed between NCAVAE, Austria, 
France and Germany. 

An approach has been made to 
the Council for Educational Tech- 
nology which is supported by the 
DES, about NCAVAE’s future. 

The Council has a brief to look 
after and coordinate the provision 
tor educational technology in the 
United Kingdom. We explained 
our si mation and asked them what 
action, IF any, they would be able 
to take ”, said Mr Carter. . i 


Simulation science 

ROY ATHERTON discusses Schools Council materials 


environment. , G. • Env rnn. , .' -o _ UOMJ1UMUU, 

mental Quality : . Rural Dereliction • lffS^STr ’’ ' vo “* d help 

71' Environmental Quality: Urban l P** &rs J®^dbig. ’Also, the references 
Dereliction'. . 8,9,10. Problems of ,§!X*1 U material are out of 

RpsQUrCg" Mating gwipni 1 in Thrt i _l dutfii More recent hooks Hrc, liot 
SfSf Sn ’ Tuf mentioned even though they ore 

Norfolk, ^roads. (Hi) The^ Seaside. ff5i? ndin8 -’^ * *** : partlcul ^ r 


Ifc... ¥ := ; ,. 5: - :■ u • sy*x 


Norfolk, breads. (Hi) The Seaside. 
11. Technological Change in ,the 
Landscape ; jhe Development of thb 
Tee® Estuary. 12. Industrial Loca- 
tion and 'the Environment. - 
by W: Charlton ertd j. Bentley. 
Educational Productions Ltd Brad- 
ford Road East Ardsley. Wakefjeld, 
We « Vorkshlre WF3 2jW. £3.15 for 
a .Ji-slide buck, Optional cassette 
£4. Set of, slide packs £35, Full- set 
(slides plus . cassettes) £75. VAT 
fcxtra. . 


topic. • ~ 

The-scries examines how resource 
expiouaiipn haS produced environ- 
mental clia'hge. It looks at pres- 
sure^ ' from leisure activities,- the 
impact of ■ technological develop- 
ments and the effects of urban 
growth. ; ‘ ....... 

Resource development iu ti river 
valley is examined 1 through : the 
: Tawe ; lit Smith 1 Wales, particular ■ 
.attention' beinf^fciven' to industrial 
dereliction qnd tlie growth of' Swan- 



' L r :”rT=^T : -v sr T="~ : 1 growth of' Swan- 

Cortcern With,' the. . exploitation, sea. ' Technological Change in the 
overuse aiiij qu^lEtj- of t lip. environ- Landscape looks hr Britain's iodua- 
toenc foaturea ’ more nncfc more in) tvial hdritaga at' Ironbrldge; Beamish 
school work 3 on a exooiinaridn sylla- m-' lit the Poheries/ Strangely it 
IJUKps as well as In Schools Council neglects Abbeydnlc and . Cromford. 
piojacts, The pessimism of the T h , e second package uitdor the same 
Dom^upy. , syndrome ‘ ,Js , being 111) examines the , growth' of 
replaced . by; ndsiiivo ideas. One ' Tcesside,*! a storv of ihp.dPv«irtninW 


n M*P«eoipgr .part 

Ifto Of ^‘Resources:, ind the 
Environment ; ■ 

and dhused terrace housing.. 
Tower Hamlets and near , bv areas 
SJSf. S«> in the : urban package! 


Compuicrs iu the Curriciiliim 
Schools Council Project 
Physics, £11.50. Cliomis-tiy, £12.50. 
Biology, £13. Economics, £11. Geo- 
graphy, £12.40, Home healing, £5. 
Edward Arnold, Maidenhead 

The first five packs lake lire farm 
of 150 to 200 loose leaf pages, hut 
they are not books in i lie conven- 
tional sense. They are well prepared 
teachers' notes and students’ leaf- 
lets with computer programs in 
nssisr learning at certain stages. In 
each there is a general introduction 
about the project which whs based 
at i he Chclscn Centre fur Science 
Education, and h specific Introduc- 
tion about tiic muierials in ihc pack 
precedes ihe half dozen or more 
main sections. 

The materials are the latest from 
the Chelsea Centre the previous 
sixth form simulation project 
materials, on Biology, Physics mid 
Chemistry, having been well re- 
ceived. The present series caters 
for a wider age range: a few topics 
are suiicable ror children ns young 
as 13, some for 14-16 year olds, but 
roost are more appropriate for the 
16-18 range and for further or 
higher education. 

Computers in the Curriculum 
takes careful account of previous 
work in Computer Assisted Learn- 
ing (CAL) of which one of the 
best known packages is DIET which 
analyses menus for nutritional 
value and helps students of catering 
or home economics to get a feel 
ror a balanced diet. It was writ- 
ten at the University of Kent by 
David Lawrence, who once claimed 
that Ills mistrust of technology was 
go great chat he did not shave for 
four years. Alchmigh liis package 
needs a big computer in order to 
run, in a few years physically small 
machines will have memories big 
enough to take DIET and more. 

Other United Kingdom establish- 
ments as well as American ones 
have produced n Wealth of material 
for almost every imaginable subject 
Erom remedial spelling to planetary 
motion. Unlike DIET\ much of It, 
including, the . programs for Com- 
puters in the Curriculum, will work 
on small computers, but there have 
been obstacles to its ' Widespread 
use-hardware has been expensive, 
noisy and unreliable, and softwdre 
nas not always transferred, easily 
between computer- systems. Ilnrtl- 
ware is much improved and a great 
deu GAL is .uStiblfl on quiet, 
portable, reliable, relatively dienp 
and simple microcomputers. ■ 

Indeed the combination of better 
hardware and well tested muterl.ils 
could presage n significant ri.so in 
the spread pf. CAL. If your system 
is good or if your school . plans 
toi .buy the right kind nF modern 
, microcomputer .you should havo no 
serious problem. 

n .,GA L ,is not, widely used in schools 
..cyen where computing. facilities aic 
: available. This is partly because the 
vast quantity of material Produced is 
not generally matched by its quality 
« relevance to schools’ Work. A 
secom 1 , rather, less tangible, reasbn. 
has to do with the difficulty o* 

. tbe . ?reat , majoriK £ Sf 

, sc Ho0l tedchers to' iisa 
any technological aids; even simple ; 

Well orienteered I 


***'»'* overhead projectors m! 

hn f *f SCa i ltacku * es * iave a ’much 
etter chance particularly beS 
ihe programs arc being nJapSd £‘ 
380/. microcomputers, o,!?' 

nb^t J Uic ll com|n t it C e , r la , r ^ B ^i 

genu me tul vantages. For exsnS' 
ilie study of inherited charSS » 
tics in biology Is enhanced byt} 

lst ; n « the distribSJ; 
of characteristics. Thus gen™ 
nous of mice, humans or tonnon 1 
arc spniuicd in minutes. Each no! 
produces different results which > 
follow tJio snme statistical psnuo ! 
Once programs havo been Vet m. : 
they cmi be run by anyone ^ . 
can type with one finger. 

If you have access to a cobibub ! 
system which you find accepted 
tdie Chelsea packs could eofcaKt i 
your classes by illustrating idea • 
effectively and raising levels of In- ' 
terest and motivation. Each topic ! 
(listed below) has been cateMiy i 
chosen and tested. The units bate i 
been designed to be integrated ( 
with other methods of learaiog-u t 
complement rather than replace. » 
Biology: Human enerey require- - 
ments, pond ecology, inheritance, [ 
statistics, transpiration, predator- ; 
prey relationships, countercurrent . 


systems. 
Physics : 


Physics: Capacitor, discharge, ! 

photoelectric effect, gaseous dif- i 
fusion, mass spectrometer, radioac- : 
tive decay, planetary motion, gran- 
tational fields. = 

Economics: International trade, 
multiplier, fiscal policy, elasticity ; 
of demand, price fluctuations, price ' 
stabilisation, theory of the firm, ; - 
banking, mo notary policy. 

Chemlsbry: Chemical equllibrlam, 
rates of reaction, gos cliresnto- . 

f eranhy, electrochemical «lk 

attlco energy, element game, con 4 1 
tact process. 

Geography : Human wW* t 

fti'owch, joini-stock trading t . 
drainage basis, morpliwneuy. w ■ 

mill game, farm gamQ.;soutli eastern :. 

railway game, statistics.. ■ ■ i 
Home heating ; House insulation , 
and costs (Smaller pack). - 
Between £5 and £14- would not be 
excessive for good materials on _ - 
these topics but there is sdjne »«■ i 
tber support. Tlie relevant comP 11 ^ [ 
programs will bo supplied free witfl 
dociiilientation to any school, cw : 
Jogs or computing centre.. 
programs lira .written In : 

(Beginners All Purpose Symbolic ^ 

instruction Code) and should ru" ; 
wlthoui trouble on most syitep- : 
However, the suggestion th0 f , h 
chers or students may also R 1 
study. the computer programs soowu 
be treated with caution. F% re , a “ n n -• 
related to adaptability • 

cntnpiiter. systems they hove naa i« 

; bu yvritteii in u convolureB stylo >■ 
cannot he '. examples of 6 0011 ‘I }y 
grammiug. - ' ’’ 

This is a minor point which hi; n ; 
way detracts from the exeeuenco v 
the CAL packages wlrfm useu 
their main Purpose which ' 5 , j;- 

.extend, enrich mid enliven J f. 
experiences • for teachers . . , t. 
students. • u 

Safer meltdoWn; 

A major . breakthrough J n - P , haS 
melting in school workshops’ 
been announced: J . 

Accor ding to- the manu(uci‘r^. 
.the GM 250 Safety. Tilt CrwgW 

8® 4:. te a J„Sne i> 
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Do-it-yourself transparencies 


the second of two articles, DAVID KILPATRICK discusses materials for over head projection 


‘‘Wh^2m ?h u i l >ose a is _ l.x, '■ p j 

bffia sayVbou t^oSi 1110 ' ve !*»"• out of doors 


KM 


uy posiuvo. ideas. One , i-cessiue, ” » story of Ule deveroninR 
snch is resource management .which relationship bfliweert. the : Various 
in. ibe. packages under •! vpsourcejt.’;of << the river oStiiaVy ’arid 
V ' , -4- : V tl,a Advqjicbs pf^chnology/’, - V 

ilr-- sei'ies of 12 iWurkaeo^ The pfessuras 6ri a L limited area 


...... m ....... 

» h«. it j, or conservation is 

r rymbiuoMS 1 suhjoct caniiot 
l»e_covOrcd iif'12 slides:. 


01 } orienteering - is 


thoswv imwiaod-.* 

nf«:raikipn' firi;t'li^ 


WL 
uch 

... Many of (lie' 
tees rfioj’. c|qs 


ra«cdin|»o»iyin 
Rer-Each -^aidtouhiyn-.Ik. -:-Wl 


conctntnugtf blUdn ' ,,, 

on in suhorbaiv London and 
u.jhow Vfe. should plan ; qiir : 

arcs.- ; v .... . .. • 


, W,-yillnie V ruHdiHwrt^SE^ 


Current .pressures, on them. • “ 
Location and the En- 
ufro«men f J 0 oks at the' : reasons 
Jn - ,e siting of. an loli ycfinery 

M nl Indus, 

trial dsmtO, iroji dnd weil works, 

S 2 Fp^oeherujfcBl plant-but' daoa- 
. .hot go i ■ into Aifpntitetive aspects nt • 
package,, iJIustrdtds ; ilio 
riongei. of -overlap. For Sxailiple . 
the duthora . con finally r^fcr P to 

JXTiii th& Tce^ the ' same 

i ^ ■ *1 ! ,s,r ^ y » cojiierios, 'etc.'; * a . 

& ,w ? uld ¥ vt: helped. 

achievement -foi* • rhb 
p'oyidos a good iback- 
)L d ^ f ? p r *• %id.^Uit H ana;; good: 
for. studying the geography.' 


The generation of software for the 
overhead projector is often done on 
the spot, much like writing on a 
blackboard. So there is nothing 
much to be done which can be 
separated from the skill of the user 
—no matter how much you may 
know about using OHPs, you can 
not get far if your writing is illeg- 
ible and drawings or diagrams fail 
to work. 

The answer, long ago adopted in 
the commercial field, is to use pre- 
pared slides or " foils ”, not bought 
off the shelf but produced by die 
user. These can be combined- with 
on-the-spot writing, but a little effort 
produces much more interesting and 
colourful permanent foils, 

For the proficient artist clear foils 
of various colours and two main 
types of OHP marker or pen are 
available, water-based and perman- 
ent. Both types will write on ace- 
tate sheets, but the permanent pens 
do not allow reworking. A damp 
cloth will, remove mistakes if you 
Use the water-based type. There is 
soma difference in brilliance and 
density— the permanent pens pro- 
duce better results if used carefully 
—but a water-based . foil dan be 
sprayed over with an artists* fixative 
to prevent accidental smudging. 

Peni include comprehensive 
ranges from Staedtler, Stabilo, 
Staeble, Edding and others. Most 
■ appear to be made in Germany, and, 
at the most expensive end of the 
range, technical drawing pans, for 
OHP foils offer as much versatility 
Compasses can be used — they 
have a small rubber suction' cup 
instead of a point to provide q 
centre. 

Foils include sheets from the. pen 
manufacturers and rolls and sheats 
from companies such as Web and 
Gordon Audio-Visual, whose brand 
m Clarifoil, available in several 
thicknesses and six colours besides 
clear. Bell aiid'. Howell, ITM, 3M 
and all the major .OHP suppliers 
also supply foils and scrolls, (rolls 
or foil). A new idea which creates 
very graphic effects, .and holds 


attention to every letter, is Cuco- 
Foil, another Gordon AV product, 
which is normally blue but turns 
yellow when written on with a 
special pen. Other pen colours in- 
clude red, orange, green and a cor- 
rection pen. As 100 sheets cost 
£31.00 the product may be regarded 
as a luxury, but intriguing neverthe- 
less. 

Often is is necessary to copy a 
diagram or text from a book or 
other source, and hand drawing can 
be time-consuming and inaccurate. 
There are various copying methods 
available. The cheapest copying 
system, if your department lias 
access to an electrostatic copier 
(Xerox type), is to buy packs of 
clear foils specially designed to run 
through a copier. These will not 
work with wet or toner-type copiers 
and you should check with the 
maker before trying to use any un- 
familiar copier. 

Xerox-type foils at e rarely totally 
clear, and definition is limited, but 
any original you can photocopy can 
be transferred in black to a film 
such as Folex Xero or Xerox's own 
OHP foil. For coloured lines oil 
clear film, a thermographic copier 


copier will cost around £30 per 100, 
and die success rate, once set up, is 
high. 

Thermographic copiers require the 
original to be fed through a slot in 
contact with the foil, so it may bo 


Ultimately the thermographic 
foils offer the widest range ol re- 
sults — colour on clear, black oil 
colour, clear out of coloured base, 
black on clear reversed put clear on 


OHP foils look much brighter if 
the clear acetate is relieved by 
arens of colour, filling in diagrams 
and highlighting areas. This is a 
job which most people enjoy doing, 
because there is little risk of 



solid black. You can also put any because there is little risk of 
make of foil from 3M, Banda, ITM, damaging a foil, .and it’s a plen. 
or Bell and Howell through any santly creative task. The secret is 
rhermocopier as long as its speed to stick to adhesive films of the 


is adjuswbk*. Web or Bell and Howell type, 

A carbon-ribbon typewriter with which can be cut to shape on their 
« criso typeface can produce excel- backing paper and care Fully lifted 
lent originals for thermo copying, ofE to transfer do to the foil. -With 
but if vou need larger lettering, do care and a good craft knife they 
not use ordinary Letraset. Obtain can be trimmed on the foil itself 
thermal lettering from your sup- for difficult shapes or areas, 
plier to avoid damage to the ori- jf you work with ■ clear folia and 

S innl. If you have a photographic coloured images, the whole area is 
epartment or club, typewriting can illuminated, and tills makes painting 
be blown up by photographing it with a pencil or hand much simpler, 
on to 35min Kodalith film (cheap as Lhe shadow is projected clearly, 
and readily obtainable as well as A different approach involves using 


such as Folex Xero or Xerox’s own necessary to make a photocopy 
OHP foil. For coloured lines on (using a dry copier; of a book page 
clear film, a thermographic copier first. The thermal copy will only 
^ ^ ^ pick up from dense printing inks 
containing carbon, from pencil, 
V — V’ 3c~'s srr-' some typewriter ribbons, and 
L rtf ' -j special heat resistant dry transfer 
(‘jk lettering. It will also reproduce 

‘ from photographic bromides and 

TOLT* J/ copyproofs. Most felt tip inks and 

jr *r> biros are not usable,. 

/\[rx \ dtlier copying systems include 

/ /Afer ) .y y,-."’-' diazo films, which are exposed by 

L . ultra-violet light, and produce a 

VS Mmm gaffer . much brighter, crisper coloured 

I ySvillBi) *fj image than t henna I foils. Diazo 

I \l -printing requires a transparent 

J 'I j master with opaque image detail, 

^rrn II / , . Q such as a sheet of photographic 

\J uJ II r “ 8 line film or writing already drafted 

if} r?7 li I 1 QlUo acetate sheets. Tlie i Riso 

\J vJ/mJ I system uses a different kind of 

image production, without colours, 
; but opaque, .artwork such as a primed 
is nfeeded. ' These &r& inexpensive' page can be used In the Riflo- copier, 
by photocopier standards— about and a dear foil is produced Inane- 
£250— and will also make modern- digtely..: ^oth . Diazo.. i and . Riso 
tely good paper copies. A box of ; systems are imported by Gordon 
coloured foil film for a thermo- AV. 


fairly easy to use) and making a 
normal photo print. This will pro- 
duce an exceptionally good copy. 

For on investment oF between 
£250 mid £500 a Kroy or 3M lettering 
machine will enable much more 
rapid production uf lines of typo 
i u “headline" sizes, using 50 foot 





rolls of special film. The process 
Is Instant. However, Such machines 1 
are hardly essential unless a 


copier standards — about and a dear foal is produced Imm«- X. ntrp i* {.imine to pro- around £5. Any system for 5 

will also make mod era- diately. ^oth. Diazo.. Ri« W S ^f foils ‘for LPs will, by definition, also 

paper copies. A box of ; systems are imported by Gordon d ^ r .nnfnmoUon. the simiiar-sW OHP frames, 

foir film for a tiiermo- AV. wider consumption. . .. : ■ , . , , 


with a pencil or hand much simpler, 
as Lhe shadow is projected clearly, 
A different approach involves using 
films which give clear lettering or 
diagrams on a block background. 
Here you can colour Iu individual 
linos using OHP pens without risk- 
ing an uneven effect ; you cannot 
produce a multicoloured diagram 
with colour on clear foils without 
making several foils and sandwich- 
ing them. But however good bright- 
coloured artwook looks on a black 
screeti, you cannot point as easily, 
and need a light-pointer pen, which 
many users consider to be too great 
a disadvantage. 

Rather H\an leave prepared OHP 
foils loose, they should be mounted. 
In frames which normally cost about 
lOp. Qualify varies, but better 
frames have nunch-but register holes 
which should mate up with pins on 
your OI1P for accurate and rapid 

t iositianing. When buying, remem- 
>er that there arc two sizes of OHP 
and foil— lOlin by 101 in and A4. 
They are not compatible. 

Special presentation storage cases 
are available for framed OHP foils, 
but a cheaper way out is to buy nu 
ordinary carrying case for LP 
. . records.' A sturdy vinyl . casa,, wjtb 
, a handle ana a "plan black fiats!), 
will hold over 50 falls and cost 
around £5. Any system for storing 
LPs wilil by definition, also store 
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strip from Mary Glasgow pubUcntions Ltd. 

Stinkhorns and stranglers 

by. Jim Anthony 

^r .r, — r . iiitnss s s a The first filmstrip on vegetation, I 
rein ' forests . '• offers a . superb series of photo-. 

J- Proctor graphs ranging from mangrove I 

Thr, "wbllcations swamps, lianas and l-ubber trees to 

ffiween, Northleadh, - : loss, familiar exotic growths ancit as 

iMenhain G54 3EJC. £1050. plus the . stink-horn .. fungus and the 
. "*VP- - .1 , ' 'strangler tree. - 

-t TT .... ' l ura . ,i . . : — a Filmstrip two, on animals, begins 

Tropical 1 rftin forests 1 tvoidolly vVith. a reminder of tho intprdflpE*- 
[otijidi i„ AinShWKSgo derice of allloi-est life,. and the 
-basins and South East Asia ate m 'food chain. There follows a series 
Ways ‘ tins* ol dost 'of the’ earih^ of pictures of jungle fauna, show 
?aia vStarion Ss i woll as Ing. creatures rang&g in-sije from 
S ** ^tdoStex Sd rich in tapir and okapi, eMer monkey and 
*M«s .of flora and fauna. With orang upan, to stick roww* 

Sf« 8 I? at desa-ts and ice-caps, the The pictures are up to VP a best 
fcests-iarb- the least charted stapdards^wbidi L n ^ f %fa 

areas of the earth’s «comni^nd^n. ,,^l«8?tJive^Se 
•'rise#, but population -pressures booklet covets both strips) give too 
S? tb S never-ending sear?? for new text of the sound commemonj^ fot 
minerals end food • sources will .each frame, plus a. 

J}»uce that the^current rapid rate fui the r inform 

^Penlng ijp the forests wilt be offering good potted tactual buck 

Sui aff-SSl 

te fouiid. useful by : teachers at 

any age range from lie 
' middle school- up to A-lev« classes 
.and beyond. • s’, w;;' -■ .• ■ 


:c -; ; by Sue James 

V-; v". .• • 1 r U 

*-• - 1 ' ' ' ' 

Deutscho Bijder 

M Pack 3 EinkaufSbildcr 
Pack 4 Frehcltbilder 

H Eacli pack contains one 35-frame 
• 35mm colour filmstrip (Or slides), 
one C30 cassette (or open-reel tape), 
cassette (or open-reel tape), tea- 
•’ chef’s notes. .. . 

' Cassette with fUmstrip £8 j cassette 
with slides £9 i tape witii filmstrip 
; £8.50 j tape With sudes £9.50. (VAT 
. I not included.) 

; 14 0 Ken-. Mary Glasgow Publications Ltd 
Brookhampton Lahe,.Kineton, War- 
mmmm- wick, cv 3 sobr. r 

The?e packs are intended for stu- 
dents between 12 and. 17, at begin* 
neri’ ;or Intermediate level. Each, 
. set .of attractive' photographs follow? 


the materials offered, . leaving the 
teacher to adapt them to the class. - 

This .flexibility means that the 
wide age range for which the packs 
qre designed Is quite realistic, 
though the language of the tape 
has to bo a compromise to suit 
both a beginner’s class of 12-year- 
olds . and a . dess of 17-yCar-olds 
who may have done three or four 
. years of German. 

Again, the I ack of written 
exercises, worksheets or booklets, 
has the advantage of allowing the 
teacher to fit the materials to the 
class, and of keeping the price of 
the packs within realistic limits- 


Problems dissolved 

Audlb Visual Equipment Ltd are 
organizing a series of seminars on 
the production .of .single-screen 
audio-visual . programmes > for train- 
ing apd drororii^tery purposes. 

’ The seminars will cover ail 
aspects of dual slide projection 
with synchronized sound, and will 
Include scripting, titles! charts and 
graphs, sound recording, editing 
and mixing. The emphasis will be 
on practical work. A variety of 
dissolve units will be available and 
comprehensive course notes pro- . 
vided. The first seminar is on 
January 30-31 1980. 

Details from Marian Brmnttnd , 
Seminar Coordinator, Audio Visual 
Equipment Ltd, 73' Surbiton .Road, 
Kingston, Surrey, 


tno pratnems or «■ 
*pr assure of road and 
•JWehieju building and reclamation. 


a group of four teenagers, one on a 
shopping spree in Cologne, the 
other in Duisburg during a week- 
end- 

^Tho photographs are eminently 


. ' ^ ho photographs are eminently 
exploitable in! tlie classroom, con- 
taining ^ details and information 
vrtiieh extend well beyond those on 
the tape.. The teacher's notes, in 
German; give the complete tape- 
sprint, and contain p great deal of 
usefqf further infonntttion on each 
situation, 

Tlib photographs also give scope 
for practice of most basic gramma- - 
tlcal items : die cinema sequence 
in " Fiolzeitbilder ”, offers opportu- 
nities for "ins/im Klho”, but also 
for *“ am Kino vorbei”, "au”, and ■ 
" Sits u forms of verbs. In the con- 
versations, .opportunities for - a 
variety Of tenses abound. 

Flaxlbility is probably. the most , 
.attractive- -nature of these packs. 
Although die Cassette recording, 
which contains a. mixture ■ of- 
narrative. end dialogue, , has pre- 
determined language .UflftSi the way 
ln 'whidh the packs are presented 
to the class'- is not prescribed by 


accompany the filmstrips, and the 
second consists of exercise material 
(Informatioiieh und Material file 
spi'acbtiche Ubungen), varied in 
difficulty and intended to practise 
aspects of the language used in the 
Bildkomtnentar. 

One waakeess is common to both 
sides: the voices of the children 
are read by adults. There is no 
doubt that for a class expecting to 
hear the voices of Ihelr German 
contemporaries this mars the pack’s 
otherwise vary authentic tone. Tlie 
Gorman is authentic, however. 

Tlie other weakness applies -only 
to the exorcises on die second aide. 
Unlike the rest of the 'packs these 
; are not very easily exploitable, nor 
particularly Interesting. Tliey pre- 
sent brief conversations, leaving the 
teacher the rather difficult task of 
1 developing the language lit them. 

. All in - alh however, these, two 
backs represent a: useful 1 and 
reasonably priced addition to what- 
ever ’-course a class may be follow- 
ing, offering useful language lemm- 
ing. ■possibilities arid ; a ' |;pnu}de 
flavour 6£ Germany.; - :• 


2 « x 2" 

COLOUR SLIDES 

Thousands of slide sets for 
sale ALL npprox. 50% OFF 
List Prices. Subjects : RelL- 
gLous, Space, History, Travel. 
Request List TE-2. 

35mm FILMSTRIPS 

Clearance stock nf 10,000 
Brand New Colour and B/W 
35mm Filmstrips. Approx. 
£12 per dozen: Most subjects 
covered. Request Lisf TE-^5, 

THE CLEAR VUE 


92 Stroud Green Road 
. ' LOndon N4 " , 

WE SUPPLY A THOUSAND 
SCHOOLS 
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Local radio 



the reverence 



by Roy Blatcbford 

One of the most exciting broadcast- 
ing ventures for teachers of exum 
texts has been Capital Radio's 
Hullabaloo series, which aimed to 
take Lhe grind and “set” out of 
sec books. Its success has resulted 
iit the half-hour programmes iwing 
marketed in cassette form, with u 
Shakespeare Superscribe book 
series to l>e published in the New 
Year. As an object lesson in the 
use of loca] radio. It must surely 
have influenced the development of 
BBC's own Extra-Ordinary Laval 
Show. 

While Hullabaloo tried Lo provoke 
lively ideas for students to bring 
to their texts, this laLest BBC ven- 
ture offers dramatizations of eight 
popular exum texts ■■ together with 
supplementary matcriul which dis- 
cusses and nnalyses plots, themes, 
production and characterization. 
The programmes havo been cen- 
trally funded by the Network School 
Broadcasting Department and multi- 
copied for the 20 local radip 
stations, Stations in Humberside end 
the Medway, -Merseyside or Bristol, 
will ' work with local education 
» authorities -in selecting the produc- 
tions' appropriate to local exam 
syllabuses.- In addition, 10O self-help 
questions on each book nnd useful 
. background notes have, been sup- 
' 1 plica to each Station'. so. phone-ins, 1 
/quizzes and chat' slip i vs 'can be 
‘ .organized locally. .. . 

Tbo, three . Slipkesbearo' produc- 
tlons* Julius Caesar (four.25 minute 
• episodes), Henry V arid The Mdr- 
. chant of Venice (each six 25-minute 
transmissions) are ipjpresslyelv cast 
■ and. produced; With en expert aware\ 
;nessi ,o£ a -student :au,dienoe. Sean 
Barrett,-’ Edward - -KelSey*' Jn - Man- 
ping Wilson, . Howard tie " Souza, 

. Beftys Hawrbofue'QgdRabrieJ Woolf 

; ’ ^arp - tha‘4|nov6 - f b ; ;* a m'ei;- ju; 

: prod .uettona. which, qee.cq?*6rong and; 

. caprivatmo as fcuy, ; ctfry (ng pure 
Tently available f o^tb epiossrp dm'. 

' * ,tho -«Upporting--d^^stt^.prO- 


wiuxlen 0 " the size of b tennis- 
court, readily took sides with the 
play's protagonists in much the 
same way as a contemporary foot- 
ball crowd. Where lan McKellan 
in reflection on Romeo and Juliet 
suggested to Capital Radio listeners 
that they set the scene in fair Bel- 
fast to enhance the impact of the 
play, Self draws equally instructive 
parallels between Caesar und 
modern-day dictators. This empha- 
sis on context and historical 
perspective is u vital route to 
teaching Shakespeare to many CSE 
and 0 level pupils. 

A Man For All Seasons features 
Anne Stallybrass, Hugh. Deckson 
and Nigel Anthony in nnather un- 
fussy, informed and faithfulproduc. 
lion in three parts. Great Expecta- 
tions lias a marvellously atmos- 
pheric dramatization with the 
sinister air of the marshes skilfully 
evoked by Ronald Baddioy's' Mag- 
witch. Once again, a set book 
brought to life, with attention to 
Dickens's -original detail and with 
characterization that students will 
find entertaining and Instructive. 

Tho / pick of the eight Extra- 
Ordinary rhows must be David 
Lynda's super adaptation of Lord of 
the Flies, each of the book's 12 chap- 
ters forming a 15-miuuto episode. 
Michael Since is the masterful nar- 
rator, varying in pitch and pace 
from tropical seen a to scene, with 
Separate actresses for Ralph. Piggy 
and Jack, hJgWigfrtirtg .th«r per- 
sonal conflict over tho running of 
the islaiid. The ancillary discussion 
material for t!he text includes an in- 
terview .-wiilh David Lyftle.on; the 
problems o£ abridging -novel?* -and, 
offers chough tf pi- Cdnuttents- on the . 
nature Of .-the iratralive as a Biblical 
allegory, -a straight adventure story' 
or an insigthc into future riviliza- 
* ticks. ... r . • \ 

. . ; ft-fdfi pud Prejudice i .a'ni- JFpr 
Front the Madding Crowd. Complete 
the -Series with. 'equally professional- 

[ore and 

f Jafl£, 

irttal|c- 


vx iiic muru. 

■ : -Self. is. par tf cu la yyfi tnatiitg 0 ; ak .o 

' ‘-fhatespedre’' !os i V q£ ? 

. his i time, where the 2,000 strong 
audience, : squashed into “this 


: wiiwd Am iv 

plays Gabriel Oak) 1 measures the 
sneer fund to be found in any novel. 


■ '..Film ■ :/, : 

Those to whom evilis done; 

• f.rl . .. ' ■ • ' 

• ‘ ~ self-criticism in morning assembly, 

*• - SS EduiHAW?rT?1#viaii»h o» ru i nrt ' * he artist who initiates community 
•- tSStaS 1 ™- |bh Service murals. whether their approach 
: ‘ : is '* rio-rionseusa " or . "liberal ” ■ it 

•v . , ... . ~ -is rather familiar. Young offenders 

- A? .anyone ivha lias stood at.® . bus ■ working well and . eagerly far old 
-.stop, knows, vqnrtaiisim. a® part' of : people, even fqr .the verV ones 
l^fo* Ithpueh i despite the i, Ini press km wiose home they burnt down; ; will 
. ’.i:bne; might- form,‘' froin ,mQginR Surprise, rthose: who had considered 
. • . ..around telephone kiosks ,.grl; a ' .joung llmbs af Satan. Bui’ 

3 s Saturday night, the. .'‘-silent miio- ; 'i“ a ' “I 1 ) 1 3 Boneral insistence was 
: vastly prefers watching tele- - only the banding together of 
li . vision, playing/ darts or : chatting i .J, . - s ‘ ,cUt : pwjoritv wil| ; eradicate 

■ ; , 0QclV'V Other, up ., to. . -decapitating : fpr, these:, liioaaure? 

chi tkeriar Tliese . aro i.tKe folk this so ?‘ ns , co ^ misplaced. :;, 

1 .fn.ts . . ... film. Js: ntrofcssedlV aimed at. Frnm ' a . FCcpnt newfinaper interview 



Pedestrian styles 
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Roadshow Info 

BBC 1, Sunday, 18.30. BBC 2, Tues- 
day, 14.05. 

Roudshow Disco 

BBC 1 Monday evenings late, ami 
Sundays 10.40. 


by Christopher Griffi„.]j e i 

young people's rights under (Milieu rnwly one wants T 

qilCStinillllg. Illiwll.l'e IIArmnll.. l._ , . ,,KU 8 

Ruadslunv Info luhijus 
established 10-mimnu 
designed to liriltl 


lescenr sub-cultures. One can think much brief bur basic infoimatiun without being solemn— tb« M 
back to The Sunday Break in rhe between the records, but radio is a Dundee motor-biker struulisp 
eiu-ly days of 1TV, and tho original very different medium. Fourteen- set up his own express biesm^ 
e- • programme, Six-Five to-2 1-year-olds are the social group business, for instance— smjT 

Special, started with some solemn least inclined to watch television, scored with some useful advice 
pretensions. . except when Top of the Pops is oil. While un interview with I'trf, 

.i.fl°Dnn er ’ . ,fl ,s , tIie flrsf rime Given the popularity of discos ton lad arrested on a " su9 0 ch* 
unit JiBL educators have addressed and of Top of the Pops, one can was frustratingly perfuactorr i 
themselves to young people who understand the choice of format, subsequent interview with a Ll 
uie not m school or college, or but apart from Lhe records played solicitor was a brief model of 
otherwise corralled into some edu- as background throughout Road- such a programme could scbkit 
^l I0 “ a L„ grouping through which show Disco , occasionally drowning Co-presenter Jon Eden, Jfrins dor 
I ra ?T e cai1 , be “sdiated. out the interviewees, the live per- the publicists' image bi " t& kU 
Ro adshoiu is the BBCs first formers, even the talented Linda of -youth you're likely to see t 
response to the coll m a Gulben- Lewis, can hardly match Top of your local flsh-aud-dik riioo «« 
kmn report published earlier this the Pops* national appeal, while the tor ”, combines a good street bu 
? = make pedestrian visual style proved init- with growiug professional coa« 

special provision for the 14-2 i age Tally embaivassing. tenco as an interviewer. 

riiosp P, vv^n f< £., a j I As the series progressed, pro due- If . ^o . foam b looking fii 

Bf eS I f qu l L , fl0d - tfon and tedmical teams have bat- anther vehicle to take down thek 

thSS ^ A Wafal - e - t0 ^ ed on and improved the pro- Particular road, they might looks 

rlilm- ec0inomi<: cbl P ate awaking grammes. Hand-held shots intro- Something Else , the monthly BBC 
n n ' • , duced some ap peel ing movement ^ progratnme from the Open Dw 

se^^ rvf peo&e « a d gave a closer sense of the local « table in which . die CotodiUj 
f d Ji cath 9 n ^ young people on the disco floor— Programmes Unit puts tajwfe* 


nor reacnea> oy conventional educa- r ^ “ °»ver 

tloual provisdoh, the programmes in mi J0ical style?, enthusiasms 
Roadshow qrt essentially nailers ^cultures far preater than Is 
■for . a netwo^.of . national ^abd -local Pod** 1 »” the series’ format, 
activities asWqlatcdi wiflt thff cam-^ ' ' Mqreover, there is a cliff or once 
paigh.^Jn each ‘of; til o veuuos, the between the youngest, and oldest 
RondsMto Caravan lias hasted a within the age-range. Perspectives 
4 1111 otimr local on the common nrobloms can 
actlyjtiei piipport^ by local radio differ, and tlie 19 to 21s, for int 
stations; ^/Thfc ... firpgvanimes trail stance, often readier to settle 
othcr-SOUr^s ^n^esouf ces, arnd i a down, are more likely to be watch- 
f i ee ui .gpidO.v nrtipa red by ing and pci‘liaps more likely to 

' ? nd re , spon , d w advice about " second 

funded .Jucv \ Services educational chwices a vhp « p 

i Cou)tAis5ion : -flrdvid&s ■ ftn tl*-- j , . m wpontod oil Radio 4 

digest’ of ir^hirally Jrammed next Series nnl t, S» irsd<iys / J^ 0 ' 1 

acTvice, including a summary of " narrowcalto?9 ’\ The mora ni? (l^oL^O) 3111 ^ 11 ^ 


more vitality than M&m*. u 
somethiog of this' appt»a t®®. 
he harnessed to the WPS*? 
Roadshow, rhe rosour?« mipit « i 
well spent. ' 

For those working with 
pcoi»le who wanted to tuMJ*®*!* 
systematicuHy to their viws 
raigc of prablcms— drink, 
sex end woi'k-^ogether wliMj* 
cussltm of yomh woi'kew 
resijonses. Over to Yo m 
most useful radio series. U 



"■Better Badminton'? (BBC i Fri 
days,.7;pm) la a series of five pro* 
■granimes designed to introduce the 

K riie, In general it succeeds, offers 
t a. icom&lnauan, of . doddhing Wd 

iiistocy,- with (Several lop -clalss 

f$ er s deihrinstratjiig .the strokes 
anc( olscussmg . the : .appropriate 
(iSC. V The origin? 
of h&dtuinton, ■ .vvlUt its ) - early, 
leisurely bacb are fillowed through 
to . its dc?Dlpi>meilt into '« • : taut-.. 


Which . ore deihon^rntea . nrc not. 

how piotlonl thouBli 
;triis. ijiity-'tie reiuciijed -iff ."ietwe' 

fe^hen it ctyiUI be a- viable 

;■ 'S- : . Zloty':. 


iBn 
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Briefings 


A secotifl season of 
ploys is preceded by a -* 

proRirainme» -iH- , 'iv , .'' c ? IftS 

personalldeb cohrmfent 

to ho screen od. I-Iero George 

discusses Henry IV r 

particular reference M'FMinm* 


Technology Foundation Course 
BBC U 2)^ y * ' • Tluirsday, 17.05, 

' 'Pro«n«*rilb. mr j ' poruciilnr rt^erence ro r>»- ■ 

rjQspcctive OU students are , r r p .i b...u a , mo (Sufito 

given a taster for the technology V™ Bmk Sh ' - . 

cotn-se beaUinJng, ( i« February^ 22^0 I1V) fl _- Lirt . ti 

' Seeing through’ drnwlnus” ex- Continuing the ®*P 

plains the l^icf of house feign. * ggjMjjmi 

Preparatory • Maths— Angles seeks Sliakespeare’s verse conduc 
to allay the fears oE new OU sru- 1110 Boy*l Shakespeare j&pj 

sir flSSSSlK prevlotts ,,,, * ,h - 

iwj BBc^r • tFriday - Dc " ,,,bM • as* aw 1 . th ‘ Wu 'r S3 

: ■ .The last in. this. 

■ ‘Austi’alia- |s subjected to David for nurse tli tops looks at;.i 
Bellamy s Unique 1 -botanical arid bio- necessary foi 1 treating ,tne v . 

Ibgltal scrutiny.- “Not so much a — u - ' 

desert i . more ' ‘ " 

looks a t- arii dial s i 
have found a ; way 
;arid ,; i cbndiiio ns 


Ghosts are 

rubbish ’ 

Michael Birt 

IrrnM some childrens writing on 
ff“ U nJ!“a>mal which I tad 
Sllected some years ago, with the 
Bp of eight primary schools m 
En eland and Wales. 

“When y°u »re dead you only 
live up in Heaven, so l do not 
believe in *1*6 ghosts . 

“I think that ghosts are rubbish 
All these stories about skeletons 
rising from coffins in a ch “ l '£ h ; 
yard should not be published for 

Sr'lnithriEht comments are 
from nine and ten yoar-olds both 
boys. They proved to be in the 

' n, “i r believe in ghosts because in 
my comic there used to be ghost 
stories and people say so . much 
about ghosts these days 

“It says m. the Bible, God the 
Father, God the Son and God the 
Holy Ghost. Yes. I believe in 
ghosts”. ' . 

Another boy told one of my own 
children that the Holy Ghost is, a 
great grey, and black- thing that sits 
on the gravestones at night . 

More than one child wrote of 
direct experience : - 

" My sister got Lold if you go into 
a derk room, get a glass and put 
it on the table and everybody 
should put their hands on tlie 
glass and think about ghosts. 
Glass will jump if there i? ?uch 
a' thing, as ghosts. So wo had a 
Vgo at it and the glass jump ”. 

. •. Churchyards seem to hold a dread 
fascination for many children of 
primary school -age.. Perhaps Hie 
tact that nmuy of the older schools 
are ufear tho local, church .- ha? 

. something to do with IL I 
two lads . who spent quite a bit of 
time redistributing tlie flowers so 
that there should op fair shares for 
aB' paves,. (Incidentally, they 1 Jveve 
tomiaced that moat . of the dear 
departed Had '.gone by meanB or 
-.guaslidti. ... • . • • 
This riiiie-yehr-.Qld had a dream 
In which hq heard ybices" in 'tlie. 

!■ " ‘ : r , to ’Sleep thtrtWnfe *Smi j 

•ghbsts. so lc may have boeu tiiat 
thati'-mado mo' dream.: . .. » 1 

.Thfe. ihost llgln-hcaricd apprpecu 
came from a gU’i s ' .• .. 
•HWatg l*lie , in bed and 
.to me- call of tho owls and the 

vHafDldbe 

thy name ’ 


shriek of ghosts. The sort I 
like are the jolly ones — they 
laugh and sing but the unhappy 
ones howl ana shriek solemnly.” 
It’s possible that in an age in 
which most homes ure well-served 
by electricity, darkness holds great 
fears for some children, 

“ i am afraid of the dark. . . 
When you go out in the car the 
moon gives you light. I am afraid 
when on iny own. I like someone 
to be with me in case somebody 
comes and frightens me.” 
Interesting that her fears are 
concerned with human beings rather 
tliuil the spirit world. The games 
played by children and the teasing 
by ‘ elder brothers, sisters and 
friends may do nothing to allay the 



nervous youngster’s apprehensions: 

“ When' I go to John s with David 
in bite dark I always think there 
is a mini behind the hedge. John 
hoots when we get to , the gate 
ami David and I go darting in the 
house. And John goes in Inugh- 
iiig.” ... , 

A vivid imagination may be 
something oE a disadvantage to a 
lO-vear-olcl who wants to be looked 
on by his friends as nerveless and 
brave, just like the television heroes. 

It must take a lot of courage to 
write about one’s fenrs in this- way: 

“ One night I went across the yard 
to get some string. I heard a 
squeak and tlie door closed. I 
jumped up and was terrified. I 
tried to open the door. I shouted 
... I never went to open that 
door again at night on my own. 

I think we often underestimate 
the real fears that children experl- 
nece, not least while they are 
attempting to put • on a brave face 
when viewing television programmes 
designed chiefly for nduits. . A 10- 
year-old girl recently wrote; 

«• It makes me feel uncomfortable 
nt night when tlie floorboards 
creak - . ■ doors slam and I nearly 
jump out of my skin. Ghostly 
faces peer In and they always 
seem to be faces I know but can t 
place. They look like pieces of 
' sheet with powerful torches 
behind them. It is extremely 
frightening. I usually turn over, 
but voices whisper in niv head 
over and pver again. . .. . And at 
- Christmas it's bad FOQ,'(Hltjwiign 
• I 'don’t believe in San Hi Claus).- 
I keep hearing creaks arid groans 
from the fireplaee. and I usually 
■imagine someone's gjio?t comes 
.To, fill up. my stocking.’. , 

In tlie dovs wliep ' phe 'dip believe 
in Father Christmas. She requested; 
politely. that liB should leave the. 
.presents, downstairs. ; rather than 
cpirte pr owling in to her room. ■ 

Michael Birt is ^nbr lectwfr in. 
Cthtcation, Sc PauVs College of EUu- 
cation i Cheltenham. 


Cover story 

Geoffrey Fenwick 


Many accounts of how children have 
been motivated to read an Increased 
amount of fiction in schools men- 
tion well stocked libraries, eft ci- 
ently run book clubs and supportive 
teachers. 


vcy alleged, one third of them are 
reading Tiardlv any books «»; 

In the early years of schooling 
children's choice of hooks is con- 
trolled to a large extent by the tea- 
cher and the sequential nature ot 
most reading schemes. It is only 
when pupils have gone some way 
towards mastering the reading pry- 
cess that it is assumed that they are 
ready to make their own choice. 

This has its dangers, for although 
one must accept that children are 
even less likely than adults to com- 
plete all of the books which they 
begin to read, they will become dis- 
couraged if they cannot find many 
books which sustain their interest. 

Just how do pupils select books 
from school and ctass libraries? 
Some small-scale research recently 
conducted by teachers undertaking 
an advanced course in children s 
literature hns produced interesting 

' L Ono teacher checked how her lop 
infants chose books from the, class 
library. Most of them scrutinized 
the trout cover, and about one 
quarter stated that thoy took the 
title inin consideration. A booK a 


chosen by the teacher «r the 
basis of a readability test were com- 
pleted more often. , . ow 

Lastly, uiiother teaclici note 1 . ««« 
his class of top 
books during a ten txe«k P n Jjj“ 
Most selections were made on 
basis of titles and tUostrations a U 
the rote of rejection was jjjg'- 
Books were far more likely to 


be~ finished 'if a 'summary on lhe 

fly leaf was read or it uie 


Yet one suspects that there is 
more than this to creating success- 
ful readers, a point underlined in 
the Schools Council survey of child- 
ren’s reading habits (Children and 
their hooks: F. Whitehead et al, 
Macmillan, 1977). By the time 
pupils reach the age oE 14, tills sui- 


Litie mm tuiiMus"*—-. ** - — 

written content was rarely men 
tinned. 

Another teachor decided to pio- 
vido a group of slow learning nine- 
year-olds with three sets of books. 
Those from tlie set chosen by the. 
pupils themselves .were, not sur- 
prisingly, selected most irequcnny, 
but wero rarely completed. Sets 


actual 

fly leat was reaa «■ «• “j ‘^“Jr.- 
written content was samplrf- Bo . 
by familiar authors were also 
usually completed. Tms 8 
partially explain the popularity nt 
the works of Enid Blyton 

Clearly* much care ihouui nc 
exercised when books a ig ■ Pgf 
for school and class libiartcs. rui 

tli cr more, young Choice 

siderabie guidance with th*‘i ' “JJJJJ 
of reading material. Tn J cspe ’ 
it scents, teachers k . nowr , imo 

Ltucr, in the junior 
rnisiit be devoted to the deve <jp 
mem of a positive literary ^ ls {-’ rjj . ,l ‘ 
ination, which extends bgjn^^j 
mere u lance at title oi cover, 
approaches, applied 
would prohnbW. go 
towards diminishing the pcrcci tago 
of disaffected readers m oui secon 
dary schools. , 


Geoffrey Fenwick isCn-direc tor of 
the Diplon\a in the Attangd Sturfp 
of Fdiicalioit course in CkiMrcn^ 
Literature, City of Liverpool College 
of Higher Education. 



Alan Proud. 


SS a man SSi " JWFI tead^y; triform? 

Koff oi^th^^hiXluaV 1 -® v^on.°friH^^ 

°eLn», \lthe muddl^.. kudopUaiisHc- omtqaM.jl.mudi. 


Infant? toocliera are getting to grips 
with tiie .realities of the Bullock 
report. A? their angelic host? rc- 
. hearse for notMty play? and. cnro1 

I 

• Had aeized their troubled irilnds) 
Giad tiding? of gfoat: joy . I 
; .. .. ; vv. '. bring , . • 

■ . This U larigqage fbr life, but jit 
\ '• Jtoeitft mban a lot to yot|? average 
1 - »ix-ye^r-old: shepherds ' Gabriel was 
. IM av}t ;l^is head 1 in more-ways 


gag iSGBS 


Learning 

through games 

Donna Brgndes . . 
Nicholas Kell 
: Howard Phillips 

arid they are certainly not a sun 
stltgtcw ct'ea.tive dramtu 1 ■••••. 
Properly itsed, thw 

develop7«»d deepen Tearning 
SroaJthe S ^ 0 ofcu^ , c«d^ ( 


^ be P"tfer 

6 £ the fact that tlie 


‘ iSSnSA ‘ ood*ToV?' T sroup 

and andivi/uai Mwenmtlop, ^ 






area Of the scnoni cuTT.wtav*^®^? 

■.«ssrs *fijfS'ss 

"St of the genies jj “jj 
he : a triembor. h£ the srpOP- ■ • 

Us Tied as - a . sofa place, >viieie 

opinions/ 5 idea?, £ 

heard without', judgment.: In mm . 
with . this, - most of Uia,iAam®s : qr.n 

I have, notiped/.tliat ibe gpivie? _ 


Examples^ use Brainstorming to 

VsjLai- W iSjss J 

^°The names can be expanded and. 
developed 'in to work P^eett. play* 

•ti'Tsr'-ssst or 

st^f Sars are beginning o 
soft Olid Structured setting. , ■ • 

Thcv got people talking to, niitl. 
lookSoa at. oocU other, und help 

.SSS to ; S>* ond interact socially. 

All of the iiomes provide on 

opnortimlty. 


5 S 5 ones cn* ptove as slowly as 

t! ?y wish; ns thplr confidence 
ISids, they partlcipnte more freely. 

■ Tvne/W<S(ir. ; -'r 

book *' 













SWU51HEMT , rioucATibNAt swplemhnt i.u.ti 


, j i H..I l jnurney Is. of course, tnidi- 
Vi, 2 i, ■M ar,ll £ -' of tiig/lsh educational fife. 
^Mll , , . , l re i !1 ‘! r< * us,,nl .!v 31 or over— vellow 
?r ?.rc 1 i - oy n l V. ,, f IIy terrorizing the 
!i M ' ul English adolescents wither- 

“ tiV - ° f Fn S neh in 

mi., ! ! in i- ll T9 ,m “*es rli.it come to mv 
mind unit disturbing memories in tow. 

l,L,£1 ‘ il, - M,c habit of taking 
Mx-iv-u-ohis uivny camping for Kiree dnvs 
and eigl.i-yuHi-iilds tor a week to u Y&fCA 
centre in 1 1 amps hire. Oilier heads ruestion 

^. B vr n “ : "™'‘ ,he chii < | ™ « ffii™ 

J" Jilt l -year- olds „ie easier to take 

2, i b «« u --«. us a rule, they don't SH ff" 

ho-ow-fc'iM*. This is nil adolescent and 

mie' As r S l S™"* " ■ n< , 1 a vcl ‘y hifectiuus 
I iuiis l,v passes round her d.;JJr n«s feel inu 

ETJN’Kr , s "”" > s 


^ vumg away it Wfi U ail 

Fred Sedgwick reflects on some of the educational benefits of the schoo7jW^ 


£S' V « P ntS2r ‘S iv 0V f r I ( 0,n P5liire ; as 
music LZtV I,ad,tl0,,al writi,, 2i .'ft and 

Our 28 had listened with a some „f 

■? u KV vK- “ .Lta ;:s 

s 1 ™' a * d * ** w 


Powder Monkey 


- ' !' ' 


'»Vj - • ■ 


~~ ... mu in an ii y ror whom in mu 

experience, it is nearly impossible for ih^ 
nm« mntlte.l.v teacher " 

\utingcr children enjoy it u]r if 

ni1«ed :i ihZ* miZ? re i ° f 1,ow li,l,e rtwy were 
i msoii, they niloht be caused some pain Mv 

l'Z*nuZT. •' bl ° l “ ,ake ■" ™ 

..J 1 !® mai » benefit of this kind nf Joiirnav 

!iif SV ! 4 fSa SJfcJ* 

fcyi'rXLoud!' 6 rC,atIon * is 

gigipaaMif 

WthyofSitSiintiipreSn’ P0Miblj '' 

IgSiS: 


nniY.| il !!\ ,IM ! ,, ii ,, I s “I* n,, ‘l Jowil I lie stairs 
, ‘v i ? u, i jywh lots ot u-nr If to dn. It's noisv' 

L .im ri y lk - e ? mn , nke y compared to those 
pmpic Ms; «™,ni„ s of 

r sn nil the ha ire I with the spin non between 
i hu.it t ' t,L ‘ raen spit the blflck from their 


s?:£^.Sr‘“ 

Its a very haul life.** 

Jins. “,|«M l"'»‘ 

siisMfc,SsS 

rnmmm 


I S^WSSr- ■ nd J*f f f n th ? marvel Inns I v-lfeiu 

I a ‘ja-?25 

; ^p r ni' p,- 

selves, and r err eu ting it f„ r others wlieiher 
“„2? nT dmn - y c,li,d,il:e style like A.lrj.m 
lik? Michite ( ‘;’ g “ d ™ ld -'>o sop"i S .is,. t , 1 

II ay ling Island 

.. n ‘?" y J 1 i,IB w ""«l was so rough th.i L I didn’t 
knnw what tr, do with myself. The boiid l 
s°n« und film,. I had my |»:,n„ u 
but n wras just hard hick. I got soaked It S 

"e™ E haft ifc WOtl ’ r over my i™™ 

f-W-l '^nd 
S lStMnT P<r - Pai " iaU8hEd lik ^ 

Hay ling Island was a super jilace.’* 
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geography 


OME OF AGE 


Tfc. /-^pi O wivil wi r \ l 

J iu Z fnfkchool' geography has reached maturity writes Patrick B 

* Kfe apoearance of the first TBS is the comidr-rim. „r ..... .... 
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ie New Forest 

,'f liiNs’ i» i a‘ £ ] iicture. C ° ne U ' S lllle “ — «f 

i mmmm* 

.n; l, :„i , T?i:r'b r^ n “-s 1 '.,re in * s in 

; as « fir --TO'J'SX » ST 

The teachers calm us all down for our pic, “ I* 

Tlml n u r a t"/ 0 c u 0 ™,, f j gllt a,rK ' 0wl Y »“ P's' 
Then we leave," 

^as^isess 

SHS'Sffws 

' ScKed-fS f*S SSf .ffTSj.'S 

as?? 

-i" a^lffilo 8 ”' l A l .ah 1 e\ a „ d d] w C“" t gard ™ 


c r» i'i I H n o i » rl VUn j?® ,v0 wem tn the pub We 
could either huve » can of Pepsi or a can 

of leinoniide I had u can of Pepsi I sn 

wm dt* r M b s , f, °. wed over the top end 
Jrm.£ h f table V I , tried blowing, but I had 
k tDt ? n, , uch of il »ntl the bubbles did*? 
even reach the top of the bottle. > 

We all had a good burp. 

wJftTkn 0 *? nt 0,1 , lh0 climbing frame. There 
nn ?h,i r l#s Ihe,c . bl,t whenever I wem 

tZ ShLrf 100 hi « h nnd •fterajtf.W; 

tnLlin,. ”? ‘ft 111 .* we werc “H ffftihered 
unfrimi 61 .“"I 1 - l ° d “ l,0Hl u cn < ‘hat was in the 
wero Mirf mWp Wfls . very , tltmgerou* and wt 
nnri u! h Nt)T t0 1,1 oy w ^h it. After tiiar nie 
r 1 fc 0 .V. w wenL 011 n,, a|, my battle cwn# 
t ?i B . CQt wos fi°h*K to diase «i hiir. 
tovei did so we didn't tin that aoj more. 


Tk appearance of the f,rat IKS ,s the completion of two out of 
Ctiarapby >xtru for o year is u three major Schools Council curd. 
S J occasion for announcing that culum projects and publics ion of 
ihenew school geography has come the results and materials fnl 
of sp. At last, after more than a teachers’ use. Geography /or JK 
ntaane«f hard thinking nnd expert- Young School Leaiir (retitled he 
litii the shape of the new geo- Avery Hill Project! wos the first to 
F phy m schools is clear, as are finish and has arguably been the 
§, e appropriate methods oE reaching most influential so far Nelson nub- 

: M» we hay f t0 d « " ow is “> lished the now familiar kits in huge 
nuke best piactice genera]. coloured boxes in 1974-75 Cyst 

School geography may be judged was the first “ new geography' - pro- 
Uhave readied maturity for seven j ecl and paved the way for the post- 
reasons. ll.e first three of these quuntificution phase of geogrfnli - 
to do with books. First and C aL development now with us 
n»tt important, the theoretical numelv u cniireru will. 0 ^r..Yi ' 

“y“ i«='f ..d X e ,hi™7 di““ ioS 

Jaw been distilled out of papers in of the subject 15 . 

journals, which teachers cannot It explored asnerre of rl« 

Hilly obtain, into books^ which they j ec t which some jurists «id were 
wn. Th!S distillation process began not geography nt all but which re- 
Wh human and economic aspects lated the subject to the reaS s of 

tt SubJeC J ' ,0W, .S ,e pr0CeS ? » in urban Britain in a wholly 
itaott complete, with a marked unprecedented way. Publication of 

Efal *J* ^SS^'? pe “ ° f "" t m«o r i,"“ hC p,'Xbly 

7i.f seography, saved geography as a lower school 

WrariM if e .n e ofi,nn .* i Me , w from a disastrous collapse in 

generation of methodological books the face of pressures from socio- 

W fin i" ,OSC i a5pc E ts I° f ,0 ei sts u,,d Horn the various expon- 
,‘ eacl l 1 n g In schools: ents ot “integrated” and so-called 

‘ S p eo | r «P^P (1974), social studies courses. 

1(11141 . ,l wus even >»ore significant 


development involving geugraphv 
lies in the primary and middle 
schools ; the results are unfortun- 
ate hut predictable. 

Fifth among the indicators of the 
maturity of school geography has 
been tlio appearance and subsequent 
prosperity nf a professional journal 
for teachers Teaching Geography. 
This was launched in 1975 by the 
Geographical' Association (address: 

444 T?iil J n..J nl. -eA ma .... 


we / oimd “ Htlle camp In. the corner 
finriG flQrt en ’ nnd Huu how were pre- 

S?t« 1 IS 10 fio 10 lhc lnilc1 ' U Wbrked/The 


tmmm 

account bt the evenin^t y fnil r- A dwBPd ’ 

, minutes to wife— him obni 't ron 


10 8° ‘o the toilet. It worked, .The 
mTi.l ‘f ame , found. Luckily I hod. my 1 spritn- 
, ft” , W1 50 whenever tJio gli'js cert® 
“ l ' nd /° where l was standing I. didn’t have 
i n pI ®[^ nd ' t0 do i'P my files, I really dfd,Jdd' 
lhc girls never, found out. And . pf ter that 

wo, went home” 

onP'lfr^f , snid in his inntliqr os’ ha 
®“f. tbo mhilbiia bnpk nt school: “lot 
“ e *t >0M*» Mu in I ” lie will, tUid-w 
wiii t. Teachers might to renress ihoidfen*?; 

, hf7„ prei fl Qr , cd r ?T bfli,1 8 011 ‘Idly twenty-four 

«2S! s .i°^ ,. dl ° ,md hiivlrig croltp for. lbs 

fli st time - nil cl tnko theji’ el^u-yoai-olSs out 
, * * !CI ‘ 10 . 0 ' . |o somo ■ pined whore they Mil 
Jcnt'ii something about the real world. . 

nl?k&!Z ck U hea ‘ l et Swing ^ : 

... ■ ■ . i 1 . i . 


■nd MarsdeuV Fvutuirtt.*!. th , ; Bnd 'essem matorinls based upon rlie 

h 7 nw "new” ,L„ e r, ip l„. GYSL l,.d > 
Hi excellent ranee nf mnLi-n « 1 properly organized nnd funded dis- 
PWhf texts is 8 f°' *e™»iiatlon programme, unusual in 

SK-uSl ■ Schools Council projects; thi* 

». * recently till.-, wax not allowed its ideas and materials to 

Knial.ifl »««.— .i ^ . become known very quickly. 

Ti*ii th4 5?'# fo /‘ tllfl Publicution by Macmillan of the 
irnbu Pnhrr^un 10 ? V (? , d Teachers' Handbook nnd materials 

' H ? rrB P5 Gonrxe in produced by- the 0 level revival pro- 

S?W^iI^! I, i a,,d nW‘ v % y Geography 16-18 based 1 In 

•’ Blackwell's Bristol came in 1977-78. Little had 
Cton-mL t t* * ■ alld Arnold's previously been known about this 
lhc »!! . l ‘,nviromnvnt. For project unless ouo liapponed to bo 
iBJ4n Wm. by /» ,,ast in It. Now, its ideas and materials 

raannlGw«7L7i tkm$ sc £P e C^°lii e ; are gmiurally Hvuilablo and they 
Pnuu' f 1D76> Pattern anti will undoubtedly bocoinc very influ- 

fUTPfc vL, jtMtnort Gcouraiihii untiul us they become known.- The 
(1376), n ' ,d n ".arolng third project, Gedgranhp 16-19, 

irat/hu £ fl 5* d Social Geo* bused hi. the London insiltiita. is 

119771- 1 1 Brndfcird and Kant concurnod with curripuluhi dovelop- 


uctographij. (UTP) wro gruphy, somothing vdticlt by and 
9nte diffni!r *! generation hooks, Wge has defeated ocadomic geo- 
irot i () '; Dni f|, oni anything jn gra pliers, specinlhing us. they do in' 
i ag0 ' .Together, they eithur lnurkotlng or hydrology, 
nf w«5 ' 1 . ■'' r,tb n r oso urea Tborc Is uu urgont need to re- 
Iftcourso fiS i an « models for tholr esmblish the linkage iu schools if 
Tie kn!.P i 5 1 1 *' geography is to remain geography. 

rui mdlcator of maturity The glaring gap ,in curriculum 
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FOLLOW THE MAP 

By Andrew Tnthani 


J® Fjilwoud Road, Sheffield, S10 
3 bPJ m response to criticisms that 
the association was losing touch 
with teachers. To judge from the 
large number of teachers who linve 
so far written articles for the jour- 
nal, this trend bus now been 
reversed. 

• Teaching Geography carries 
articles by teachers dealing with 
examples oF good practice in all 
kinds of schools and all aspects of 
the subject ; discusses syllabus 
reconstruction, examination and 
assessment techniques and Field- 
work ; provides an *• up-dating ” ser- 
vice for teachers, helped by the 
British Geomoi-phological Research 
Group and Urban nnd Historical 
Study Groups within the Institute 
of British Geographers ; and draws 
attention to wider educational issues 
as these affect Uie teaching of 
geography. 

The sixth indicator is the modern- 
ization, at last, of the public 
Examination Boards. All of these 
have ifoW. **gone mo dern-”j.-.or are. 
about to do go. Until this 
happened, the subject ■ could liot 
confidently be regarded as re 
Formed, because examinations exert 
such n powerful effect upon school 
courses and teaching methods. The 
final indicator id more subjective, 
but it is very significant. It is the 
fooling abroad -in the schools that 
geographers now know where they 
are going, are confident in their 
new courses and &r,i certain of thefr 
subject's educational value and 
curricular force. Increasingly .they 
teach from their own understand- 
ing . rather than from books, pro: 
ducing Ideas and materials of tneir 
own. This is tile final evidence that 
the “new” school geography lias 
come of age, that indeed it jb the 
only geography. • 

Patrick ■ Bailey' is Senior Lecturer 
in Education ' at Leicester Univer- 
sity and. Editor ■ of Teaching 
Geography. » ,Y 

, . '• v . I- ' 


The DBS report Primary Education 
tn England (HMSO, 1978) stated 
that “ there were substantial num- 
bci-fi of classes where no use was 
made of atlases, maps or globes'*. 
It was perhaps with something of a 
missionary zeal tliur the organizers 
of the Geographical Association's 
nil nun] conference brought together 
three speakers to talk specifically 
about mup use. The three comple- 
mented each other well, nnd the 
combined prest-uiatioii was most 
■successful. 

lit many respects it was Mr 
Catlings paper which was the 
most challenging— and not least in 
his immediate attack on Imth 
present practices, as suggested by 
the quotation above, and present 
theory which lie summarized as 
““big one of two possible 
approaches : “ On the one hand, mup 
learning is unnecessary ; children 
understand them anyway. On die 
other, they will not appreciate maps 
eyon lf you teach them, so maps 
will only be used when they cannot 
be avoided”. Fortunately ‘Mr Cal- 
ling took up this implied challenge 
and demonstrated in his paper that 
■ iio view need nut be as gloomy mid 
ncgntive as this. 

Both cognitive mapping ability, 
the capacity oF the child to un do r- 
s, ? i . i J ,le . apotial structure iu 
lVv . ® s - end map reading 

ability the capacity of the child 
to understand maps, have been 
shown to develop with age. Thus 
children, as young as 18 mouths, 
possess cognitive mans which are 
used to solve immediate problems 

such ns fetching a toy from 
another room. 

By the Hge of five or six 
children can use simple large- 
scale maps, or vertical air photo- 
graphs of familiar places as two- 
dimensional representations of 
their three-dimensional world. On 
the other hand, while they are 
happy to use symbols, tlie'v are 
gen orally unable to draw maps of 
specific areas before seven. Even 
these maps arc likely to be defici- 


ent in the accuracy with which 

anything more than a limited 

number of apparently discreet 
areas aro portrayed. The ability 
tn ling tlie parts to form the whole 
will not occur for three or four 
more years. 

1,1 “same age, too, the child 
will be able to draw maps hi phut 
form, and symbols other limit 
p .i£? rial on ®s may be used. An 
nil-figure grid is possible too, 
though an alphanumeric grid c»n 
be mastered by seven and eiqlir- 
y car -olds. This appreciation ^ oE 
position is allied to that of orieiim- 
timi, winch can be developed from 
about _ eight. . Relative see line 

(that is larger than, longer than, 
riirthor front) con be upprecia I ed 
at about eight too. although abso- 
lute sea ling may be difficult oven 
for the J l-ycar-old. In all those 
ureas both teaching, and the use 
of a familiar environment, increase 
perform an cc. 

The mode of leaching mav also 
affect the child's apparent ability, 
particularly as at about sevep yenra 
of. age, children stop ■ heiu% 

iiifunis and become “juniors”. 
Much qf the research points tn the 
suggestion that at any age children 
fure bettor using maps than di uw- 
ing them — that maps demand prac- 
tice rather than theoretical teach' 
ing— nnd while rushing about doing 
seating exercises in the playground 
may be all right for “infants", 

juniors really ought to bo getting 
dawn to same “work". 

If Mr Catling’s case that better 
teaching would Improve tliie mup 
ability of the eight to 11 or ,13 age 
group, then Dr Sandford'g case is 
that belter maps would improve the 
map ability nf the secondary 'school 
pupil. His paper, entitled "Things 
maps don’t tell ns” looked at the 
two aspects of map portrayal (por- 
trayal of hmdfnrm and portrayal of 
landcover) on two quite contrasted 
types of maps— Ordnance Survey 
1:25,000 maps and ‘‘general#* atlas 
maps. 

rtmtimjed overleaf 


A SPECIAL MESSAGE 
TO ANYONE WHO HAS 
NOT SEEN PATTERNS 
IN GEOGRAPHY— 

'.-3 

Books 1,2 or 3 
and filmstrips; 

v CONTACT 

->’ ■ ' . • , ■ * '* ' •T'* j ", - • ' •' ■ ( 

Edward Cross 
Longman Group Ltd . 

Longman House . 

Burnt Mill 
Harlow 

g; ? Essex CM202JE 

. Telephone (0279) ^16721 ; -' r ' 

For your i nspeetjon copies j 

, J : Patterns in Geography— the i 
outstandingly suiccessful foundation 
course for years 1,2 and 3 ' 
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- r -— 1 llUJCAr,0NATj SUPPLEMENT TIMES EDUCATION A I, SUPPLEMENT 7.12.79 


H. H. JAR RETT 

This is a new edition of an established textbook, 
updated to take account of the latest available >9 
„ official statistics and of recent political develop- N 
wants. It opens with a -survey of the physical and 
climatic characteristics of the continent as a whole, 
and 8 description q 1 the racial, cultural and 
economic background. Later chapters deaf 
separately with each major region. This title is part 
of the New Certificate Geography Series "A"' 

Levef. ; 

624 pp. Illustrated 01535 

5th edition 1979 . £$.50 

Atyout the series.’ 1 . .. 

The New Certificate Geography 
Series "A'.' Levo! - V ; 

General editor: H. ROBINSON 
This series of textbooks has been designed to meet 
.the needs of students studying geography at 
Advanced Level, and at the same time to be readily 
understood by pupils starting on advanced work at 
sixth-form standard for the first time. The general 
editor. Dr, H: Robinson, is a well-known writer of 
geographical textbooks and an examiner of long . 
standing. Titles in the series to date are as follows: 
Australasia 
the British Isles 
Latin America 
Monsoon Asia- . 

North America 

aWVe^Jtfos ^ ,W * ,,rwrs niay sarwl r ° r I^PWtroiiCopTBsTf^Ty or the 


” Follow the map ’’ continued 

On lIic 1 : 25,000 map, landfonu is 
represented by the pattern of con- 
loura— siiniplo altitudes on the 
continuously varying slopes which 
make up lihe lanrifaini. A child can 
recognize contours us having u two- 
ilhnensioiKrl put Lei n, but It is a 
significant advance to imcrpulate 
the infinity of inter veiling contours, 
and appreciating " up ” and '■ down ” 
ro distinguish volleys from ridges, 
and steep-sided valleys from gentler 
ones. A third stage is reached when 
Hie child can form regional patterns 
from rhe individual elements, and 
wflicn the earlier processes become 
increasingly sub-cons cions. Tn pass- 
ive* Dr San (If nrd s uggested that ii 
is more helpful to teach that con- 
tours are an additional descriptor to 
a perceived slope rather than that 
slope is an accumulation of con- 
tours. 


difficult. Tests showed that a remains an Important w 71 
markedly better result nil uuerpre- easily ciinirollo.l 8n ® re,6t * 
latdcm questions was uchieved using design. It k I of i 

maps ,ii the Sico...! l.aml [liilis£ for ettumple <‘ b *"n I 

rion Survey, even wit limit u key, would reduce bcihmT,, T^ck-If 

than using Ordnance Survey maps, docs a fine lined ivneTf 0ut . 

while th« expected loss topo- the two o X ucnicr a rn7?7#Michael Storm considers the response geographers might 

graphic info rnia in mi when using the imrmul faces 1« . Dc lB 1 .. «• r-j , • - r-. . ° 

former maps wn.s a I must negligible a type-face, the cuJtf^^^BSUrV^y ^ Pflllltiry EdUCatlOIl in England 


(less than 3 per cent difl'crcncc 
ndhioveinem). 

A siniilui 

COlllpllI 

wirh “ LMiviroiuiienliil " alias maps, 
that is, n great improvement in iilie 
ability of children in answer inter, 
pretiuive questions, with no loss 
(indeed some imp rn vein eiii) in tlurir 
nbilit*- • •' ! ~ 


the best results being obtah^ 
wnent). an upper case iiiitini f!fri ^ 

milar effect was noted when lower ruse (c.g Uriulitn , 
riilK “ kciiltiiI " map* 

.J»U»onunt key to m 
J. vpe should he placed hHS 
in one hue mu] 7.72^ 


in one line mid with the liiirialTS 
mj” cleMr 1,1 nlijC! ‘ Jetails if! 


n ty tn appreciate rim underlying In addition to these varUri— 
Imidform. Even in ihe eiiviniiiitiun- type, other factors in fla ,% 
ins however. Dr. Samifnrd sees infliionce the ability of u.cn*® 
room for impriiYcniciu. purricularly extract iufnvnintion from m 


tul mat 


in the portrayal of the built environ- 
ment and of the seascape. 

Impr 
also rhe 


ami of 'those coiour-cqdiug of oS 
formation . is tl* mist \g#& 


md of the seascape. tormation is tlve most sisnifS 

rove in ents in map design worn '/.P l P eight colours can read b 
lie subject of Miss Noyes’s discriminated, hut even with nn 

“Arc some maos honor ilum Hint number coin nr n Inna ? 
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MAKING PRIMARY PROGRESS 


m;ike to the MM Is 


ejnee my offico is located hr o large in science but there was little evl- dron. Until uhimi the 
•Id prominent bumlitiR in the deuce of these programmes being few children are -likely i 


^ydie of London, visiting foreign implemented.’’ 
wlgcitioiiists with environmental . The survey provides no support 
Ntercsts arc often directed 'towards m all for those who argue that pri- 
w bv the British Council, the De- rnury schools arc spending too much 

. j— T7 --- : ~ — ■ ■» time on ‘‘ frills" and neglecting 

vital skills. Rather, it appears that 
die mure successful schools main- 
tained u broad curriculum, since 
“ Tlie basic skills are more success- 
fully learnt when applied to other 
subjects," 


partoicut of the Environment, and 
ithar bodies. 

these visitors generally ask 

aiMsdoos such ns : uriial is tile pro- 
sramiUB of environ nieulnl ‘studies in 
English primary schools ? How 


much ihite Is derated to the study 
„[ tite Middle East ui English 
etoudary schools? What is 'the 
.nupo of tile geography’ textbook 
used In London ? 

' i find it hard to cope with these 
iiiesrious mid to stave, off a certain 
ijkiufl .of the spirit as 1 embark 


UgL- Ilf 11 

tn appreciate 
its p roc iso definition". . 

In Lite lower secondary school, 
geography teachers have long been 
awnru or the value of specific 
case studies (a village, a factory, a 
plantation) in helping pupils to 
envisage other . environments. If 
ihu is true at 14 it must be even 
more Important at nine, yet a mis- 
interpretation of the journey’s 


In other words, children have to "““W* rai « ,,t , wcl1 . le * tl ™ « 0,L 
have something that they want u. ■“£ colouring of unima- 

read, write, calculute and speak R1,,abl i’ .**««« » ht 

about ; they do not . acquire thes 
skills through long periods o 
tent-free drill. The study of places 
— 'local, mid remote — remains an im- 


lobeUed ‘‘India’’. 


skills through long periods of _ con- it n-nuld have been helpful if the 

survey Imd attempted to clarify 
what might be regarded us the 


i 

J NAME, 

I 


The interpvefntion of contours on _____ _ ___ 

an atlas nwp is made more com pi i- paper “Arc some maps Iuuum- limn fbnt number colour aJonewtsi! 

cated 1 )^ the need for extreme gen- others?” baaed bn rhe work of let* moans of categorization I bin' 

era'lizntuon. Tlie mifkmuzatlpn of many l'csearchcrs in rhe psycho- te, ' n 0r even pattern and cofooi 

Wis, together lwai n geometric scale physical aspects of map-reading ovei- t .- 0o, 9 , IK at itll three talluiM^- l,lv pm-tont context for the doveloonient resRonahie ' bMhdw'ti' aToerih- 

for the contours,- and hill shading, the last few years, but especial l/nf * I s <*<*r that map ®“, V; ^ “o?hSS{iib ^ 

all aid the interprehinon, opce the tt Co\?c& % Lo* dectsibS^Xg S J> .Il^jedr.cta* fl^tat.. this 

least in part subjective. However, 
there are measurable criteria which 
can eliminate at least some or the 

problems of subjectivity. The results n ■ - j-v* 

presented here stein principally 2 " ^ 
froan attempts to compare legibility, * ot n “ tbe report. 
and lead to a number of positive • a. p r a thnm Mm* r,~ " 
ante to map composition. . SSS, uESLS* 

-Wluic much information on mans . of The Bulletin of the Mitts 
is dlsplnyed symbolically, type University Cartographer 


conceptual difficulties ol contours 
suggested above liave been over- 
come. 

Tlie problems of interpretation of 
iandfonii ore paralleled by those of 
iutei'pretarion of laod cover, and 
foe ■ siniilHr reasons. In lahdform il- 
ia tiic spacing behVeeai the contours 
which is impoi’tant, and in land 
[ cover it is the interpretation of the 
lvlutc aa-ees which is the' most 


nnd that Mco the dovolop^™ 
nature of this ability is better^ 
stood, and once maiw are i 
to ti^e best possible standhA 
und teaching of map-iise coal 


11 ^m-lViibim declsibii-mukina that co v y a »««*» pro- now Hrst-year ci 

S' "SHIS? X nftemmi ' m ■ P eiu »”"« » most 7 timely, as a well- ' *txafrfe new ciiv 

•£&£ iho ' be ril^-iug SnSf S misguided “bnck-to- “ the geography 

- -*SE5.ir to ■“ basics ” movement, in both primary s „ch expectations should rcinuin 


chvlrodmoiU- known ns 
room.” I- believe 



i . im inf ' a "d secondary schools threatens to 

2™n t? dfttec^a ' cci rain gfadne- • reR 2 1 f^ geography to. aw extreriioly - in ie rlns of information, .but h 

wo learn tlifit ff™? - 1 


modest, arid should he frnm6d, not 

in 


FORTHCOMING ATTRACTIONS . 


Mirroring my own, 

Recently I Iipve -beeu able- tn 
{:i derive sprue, solqce from the 11M1 
, array Primary Education in Eng- 
land ”, which at }easi confirms my 
Inprcssion of an inunense variety 


— held 


The Geographical Association’s next annua] conference previewed by Barrie Morgau, ' 

I ^JanM^i nU ^| h te°“ ee ‘t 0 ’ • po,i ? iM ? - To ''Vbat extern, for ex- 
T "^S ra P"icaI Association will , be • ianpi-3, can the inner ciiv iwoblom 

th £ LoH fti ^ be attVibiued » X fitJStriffi 

SSSPfe Th S ■ Britain, and to what extent 


d curiiaihiju content, alpipst defy- 
tag generalization. Occasionally, a 
ouversation with an overseas geo- 
grapher will last long enough for 
my guests, to grasp the rqmarkabla 
autonomy of schools, depdr tin ents, 


“ So mb work of a googiopliical 
nature was undeitakcu in tliree- 
fifths 
and nine 
'old classes 

vided. Two thirds of tile ll-v< 
ojd classes carried out geographical 
studies in tlie local environment, 
though “ oven wiicre work was 
centred on die neighbourhood of 
the school, maps of the locality were 


Tiiere-ls absolutely no reason, wily 
the majority of 11-jreai-oJds. should 



A market in Calcutta, Ifupils using " Contrasts in Jysyelojtmvnt • . flank 
3 of The Oxford, Gengrojiftp Project (OUP), are nskctl to make com- 
parisons until their local markets. This ‘three-hook course ivitll work- 
sheets and. slides .loan first.pubUshpil in 1975 ipnZ prowi(Ic,t 
for CSB an^. ‘* 0 w level work? . ' ; 


Ways in Geography, now d decade 
old, ore more commonly found in 
secondary schools, thougsi designed 
fw primary use. An extensile 
■ range of “ graphleacy’’’ Skills could 


(edetii 


SCHQbUCOLUGtr. 

■ADDRESS ^^ — .. 


TITLES REQUIRED ,. 

} * f V0U ' W,j!d l,kB uFREE Q «mraphy Books 


tliems for 5TS.T C’sS «TSr"! » 

iSl^hJ’ 1 S >rksbtJ PS i nun| ica^ons, obsolescent TmUdings, 

P* Geography m Practice.” lack of largo, cleared silos suitablJ 
riiwiT S! 61166, I s “P 6 . 11 to all and for modern industry, an unsMUcd 
tion fee W ro81strfltI0n OT teg!Stra- and elder lv oor>Til<U'lmi. To ovonmlifv 


Max Roberts, will talk cm 
recreational geography.. 
Landscape evaluation— (ii 
its . quality ”— is ‘an impartial 
for recroatnoua] olaiinprs ( arfd 
been a statutory aiity for l 
central govern meat for 
yea's. I>i‘ Mark BlocMell.iflu 


1 m | . . * f'l l — .MMMVM JVWlll kJ-X -HVWIA AlHPMiy*' • 

nmi ohlcrly popiiiat'lon. To 'exemplify voy the' ovnliuttion tcchninues 
I I - In. hl« mv.RirlpmTnl l * ie attribution of social ■ geo- ■ liavo been devised- during 

! | feasor All ^ 


Yind select material*. ^ ^ u ^ 8 

. _ . is paid (by work is. often rather undemanding. ' Jm^aidhiiEs^wonld -not^of 

■the pupils) for iWs outppomy.. In ... PpHiapa tiie most jyiguificaht table, sSe that “ ordinary " But all these studies 


pihi muiui tuifli ( 

\t Vet q yory high , price 


Wstory, • -geo, 
sui files,.. cSpbc 


'toStaTa^T.-sr 


course, 


Finally^ we might hope that tlie • 
child’s curiosity about the odder 
world would have been stimulated 
aud sustained by some investigii- 
tions of selected topics — a country, 
a theme. It would bo 
cable nor desirable tn 
standardise these areas 
that some of our first 
. ■ hnvo" studied,. -! say, 
deserts, some transport, some 
Australia, some petroleum, aud so 
on. 

will luivu 


tii res, diagrams, consulting rfcfc rente 
books,. and .working In. .groups— al’ 
invaluable skills -for 1 second nr; 
work. • ■ • ’ •i 1 .* 1 

■ These ■ are ’ really Riiile ! modest 
objectives j- many piimary wlionls 
already attain them. Of umirsa. If 
we could assume timL'itii nur Li- 
year-olds wore, equipped, in tills wav, 
there would, be the' jttykwurd prob- 
lem of rc-desiguiug theiowqr secon- 
dary progrfmmtp. 1 

’ Michael - Storm- “ t*' > ILL A Staff 
Inspector for Gaograiilw and En- 
vironmental Studies. The views 
expressed in this article are hi* own 
and not neccssuriiy those of the 
Authority. 
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y 



upon ■ the tliemo he has 
the conference. ‘ " Geo 


Practice n 'will be considered from 
fwo .perspectives — • applied 


- mmle ® measure 
rfmnin? 0 f Ilf o using indicators of 

OKrnphy in social *■ woll-beihg”. • 
idered from . , . 


wiquoiitLfiablo In die Imd 
our peril,- -The ability w 
die landscape and - its e 







Collins-Lo n % rti 

THE BASIC TO0L| . 

FQR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY * 


- — .U.iui'wupv — r ■ , 

.v« receives — applied zeo- i <?co morphologists are becoming “ ,e . *>£ ?“ niaiar 

*aphy.- wnd goograuiw anulted HiralveU in the pro4) aim of enviroii. ‘Jeiwed from geoarapfiy « 

.Applied EMgtaDhy ys coSSSh.i , mjUwgemom, unglubbriijg « B^wroJ education, t ^ 

wWi Uickfing Sc Vr^leras fSnE fll $' phmning. wquemly an important f* * 

siciety, in flu encipg > policy makei-s f N ^ s of ^ utci ' est ^ goner ally K 0 ”® 1 “J>hy npijlied. , 

— 1 1 — — ■ 1 'rthe. quality of life l * Kwa, ; da , such ' as floods, . , Tlie Geographical 

»Jied Is geography -in wWch we fortunate that rrofe^^- 

iicnkm 8 « YwSS JLi ■ low nequency, high maenltudu Hosldns, trail-known, w u«< 
tueness ’aboS ffi -OT? \ n landscape. Tim major ' sbnnding , bonks ind .jog* 
national and -world env^nwllhents , "JfS to ritM and areas Pr«S«nnnm» on E "St 

■- and d-herefore'aii essential part ot a ., ‘^i 0 l ' hat ^ lfl .y w' ap » i n 1 1 - i^? KfcWra 1 

- good geueraj. education. ■ Profbs-- M^hmigih ■ inevitahay ■ MnrMUUm Lducaihm 

. am-. Patmore will drtnv out common ‘ srano,d \ n 1 es concerned with JP}2. W T-InHsinhiie P'r ‘ 

stands between - the two, m prenaTn! '■*By-w*Cor« problem hd* emerged. • {fj*? m 

for a-, conference -.winEhhas \ aii M ^vkl 2 ^w£M?L? ^ 

*?± ■ a.BfcSSWgS? ■ 


be repeated (tlio cocoa. pod, early deuce £< 
a, a 

»be , . . . 

.tjio . stoel -Industry! 


na, a -shopping survey 
-tUji be inadvertantly o; 


i-pod, 
ay} ; r 
mittod 


ore with music 



(70. 
id. art 
f.scii 


per 


f«a« of rain full), in o summary per cent) and drama 'and dance nor 
dibs main findings of the survey . Ear behind. ... . .. 7. < 

2 s that “ while nine out of ' The survey’d concern -for gqnuinc 
! ".'J™*- and ll-yetu'-old,. classes progre^don in. primary geography 
r ieflettook. sonie work of oq bjstori- bighiighes the importance of iucli 
■m aiui-onnm-<vnKi>-iii -nni-iirn *u.\ p 0 j, t/5 . . A : teacher , mtii . , special 

responsibility' for ,0m “.environ- . 
inontn) dimension w would remain a 
class- teacher but would attempt .to 
Inato tha .wqrk, dvrougli Uie 


•td and.-goograp ideal nature . . . tbo 
. rak. teudod , to bo fragmented ,an-d 
i'«tiewhat superficial. In some 
children • moved from one 
•ragaiuehl; to onotlier In ■» foii-ly 
yni ffiy. . Thera was considoi'- 
'^fe wldanco that . work Jn. lh**d 


essoudal links between ■- academic 
'geography and t'osearclr and geo- 
graphy hi schools. 


-. -■* 



: Atlas Four 

• For 1 0 'level 1 

• Atlas Three . * ; i r -.‘ 

• • FoV gSE and; Environmental Studies 

/Atlas Two ;« -7 V. 

• Eor 9-13 year olds • ‘ > : : :-j : • ' > > 

7 Atlas Two , Workbook !. 

; Fo'r 7-9 year, olds , • 





school, devising u . logjcol sequqncey 
... rii _ - selecting appropriate materials, and 

would benefit Train. moro SD on> «fc tlie schools stiniici 21- 
□1 planning to prot do some * P er cent of lenchecs in' ih^r 7i)*t - 
me of til* contoiu tn ho tauirht graduates, com-. 

arf^l ivJffl ‘6- per son 1 of tlir»s^,Witli, 


tile content to bo taught 
dauturc that children aro- 


!U- ihii'Un.'ni IV siunv . Ill 0 niw *tn|ie llVO to rue-—.- .LB, I-- -» Uiwuic mm uwiiiui nu nnP( oi 


f- .- problems ; qf tmdUQft. - tQ U8e atinsesvimaps.mKl - " ^ jncrefi^nk broporrion ' of 
|riiolo«y iii tiio field, Mr - ■ ' youdg primary .Umqww i ,will Jtaye- 

t» Dimkelo tiio problems, o', ,7®* problem of • progression undertaken.' substantim ’ , subject 

Iflwiiscnpo. ■ ' ncut i d y avldent, at the . j^pdios at 18-plMs, and.it H &l#n<ly 

* Ran onul BcaBriiphY, toe .Wmsry^acondarv bransmoh. Tlie - n '„ Ba it«i n rn dmom- the influence of 


r k * , UIU WHKU ’ DI ,8^ . ,,, 

I clnH^Sirif’n a "xt ® llvir pmnemallsts deposits nnd processes. 

rHffjyrL wf-J^arional Cool Board 

'over, the hood, for, and environment 


. uiu environ 

Jm p act p£, L7 s } v ptoposud A 

ppment IntiieValo of Bel voir? 

'‘■At. ffiia UItawa.1. J. .'i ' V 


:(0acfi) 35p 

60p 


I'^Aflas' One WD^hook 

: P'rQrf(tia^workbook '■ " ; ■■ 

d'Mi /;!V :: ^v\'7^ , 77- : «•:. -.- 7: -V ‘ '- 

^^Wptormatton please. contwlTL.;' .... .-• ;7 ":*• *• 
t WHW^ fthjpiah AHaees, ■ : j '••• ; • r. ■ : \ 

S ! A^'.K , !T^^N k ^HoaM, .. ... 7 ; o:- ;' ; .7-.-:'.v * 7-.- i 
fi .-jr;i ( ? 1 ,• -=; • r U Y - : ? ; i.,'; 

M:'iJ^;.r>;HartQw;'£aEa'3i •r-.utoaoip T-^-"'i s '■> •.I/-; ’■ : ' ■; 


. (e^ch.y \V <6|S 
; jeaqi)) : j$pf 



ififlueiicp p 

in certain 
be in tor- 
the two 

iculc-'to FhsMmcbs ' of Shod practice ; |«en- 
boredom doutd in die survey (mue-yom-olds 
?omp pupils, -investtoiting a local bv-pass. 'pto- 

TAr . • 'aiL”frvr w * • immuiusnipa, u tradi-' roticai ocuaira «iiu ; tiu concentrate' Ihiou baste n A, ft i • ll-venr-old's studying a local 

aidMia' ^ S Imer^st,; riro vdry witli die fitress ' Ctho ckssrdoni, the .{SiJiu-y and - Its linkages) Were 

■" devdopid' . by ■ teachers- in this 

category. , 

llow should geographers respond 
riio evidence presented here? 

L would be unfiortinmM IE «ie 
emedy were seen as die restoration 
of formal -iubipet categories .to the 
timetable, with so many periods of 

jaoftff j® sygss- 

primary practice is *ts fbexihiMty 
ihe uso of time, enabling the- 
teacher to nialntiiii the njanjentum 
of work on a particular topics sub- 
ject identities are neither ^levant 
nor couipreiiensible f-oif Jnpst Junior 

geographical , b^round, dMMr» ^ith ® 

evident, In- any, first^ar »sef 

T% 5‘* — the nomuMlon of Bon- 



-SMS . SdVV, Jricd .hM to tl'oio 



. ... ■ 'i ■ t ■ ' •• •• i .1 

■» rafreahlnb now Approach by two authors who have dlroot experience o# the lend they 
' are describing,’ : 

*:ihtended for O level and CSE GeoBraphyoguraeB, this book will eleo 
beofvdlue In |Ulod^rn and Social Studlee. . . j 

» Uses a broad regional framework as a setting within which select ad topics are :• :ki 
developed tn lopfe depth. v;-^- 'i,‘, 

• Flexibility of approach allows tsaohars to follow the studies in sequence or Ciit across 

the raglohal structure follow a thematic or systematic approach. 

* Resources uBsdlnolude maps, photographs, osse studies and tables. Question# are set 

at the end of each seotjdri. 


that this; ‘survey 

unintentionally -encourage 

enthusiasts to ignore 
const taints impose a 
ipiVs. ; Tri take 
recent Schools 
reminds \« -that -"Tire 
In map rending, 
map making;' is -a 
for pio« idl'd- 
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Basle 
Geography 

B. Greasley, D- Sfanmonds, R Starkey- and K. Bargh 

Ihiathree-bookcounehaBbaen 

tauflju successfully for several years, and is intended far average ability 
puptto m he fust three years or secondary school While each book provides 

SlgST' urm forma ' 0,85:98 il **** 10 dwe,ail lhe "«•»« 

a "“ rf 3 fas P of geographical concepts and skills as 

SSSSllS^ 3nd F l9Vel Sy,,abuses - The tamw«kflf ihiflom? 

H&agi’aphical areas Settlement. Communicaiions. Industry 
8 3ra lr ® a,ed . with increasing complexity, and where 

PbSSatSn t?“ T Br ' 119h condl,iQna - »«* Throe looks at "The 

Pbpulabon Bxplosion m relation to lhe Third and developed world Each 

book is fuUy illustrated with maps and diagrams. Copymasters exemplify 
and reproduce material from the three Books free of copyright. The Teaching 

Slher' woife* e<Wen,Wl Mtes on ,he * ,ncllon <*«** un “ and suggests “ 


5°°J: l 243 E31370 

Book 2 249 833389 

E 00 !:? , 243 333397 

Eich book; £1.75 


Teaching Guido 245 33343 5 
£200 

Copytrwslera 245 33340 0 
_ £7.50 


Statistics for 
Geographers 

Martin Mowforth 

illustrated WTthfigures^ labKd «eS^SEr jrllabU6 *' Md 

Chapters inoluda: 

ir^h-f 3 °f. C8 ! ,,ra J 1 tondoncy. Deviation dispersion and variability- Summary 
ri^S'^ n 3 no,fl ! IOn: Difference between samples; Hypothesis testing 

messes^ " ^ d,s, '' b '" io ^ -- 

K5 ° 245 333990 


Please writs Eo our Education Department for inspection copies. 

harrap@books 

WCIV7AX- 


For modern A-level syllabuses 

PROCESS AND PATTERN >. 

IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Keith Hiltdn ; Published Autumn 1979 

Tp h nn^nL S w 9ki u S u nd C0,,ce P t< *®*ded for model* GCE 'A' fetftf tihyslchl 

h« 9 J ft hV ’ y1 * abu , ie * 8 ” comprehensively oovarad. Throughout the 

There are review exofehsw « the ertd.of each chapter ' 

dIa9ra, " , 


D 7231 0773 4 


••'C- il'. i 


PATTERN AND. PROCESS ■ 

11)1 .HUMAN GEOGRAPHY Vincent Tidwell 

S|oohd Edition 1978 v ^ 0 7231 0770 X' | 3i1G 

v iiiirp 


nlobrfs&v for* ahy. ,.hto> 
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DEUS EX MACHINA 

Dick Jennings and Norman Smart on using the 
computer in geography 


The I’upid pace of lechiiicuf deve- 
lopment of both computer hardtvurc 
and software brings tlie day of each 
school having its own micro-proces- 
sor and effective memory store, 
very close, The next 10 years will 
i rails form the school coiiiptirer 

scene from innovation, to one of u 
common place Leaching aid. Tiler a- 
fore now is the time to produce the 
program with full, buL straight- 
forward, accompanying notes for 
virtually the whole range of second- 
ary subjects, and not least geo- 
graphy. 

In our earliest work we believed 
ijiat, to use the computer effec- 
tively, the teacher and student or 
pupil would have to master the 
technical skills and arts of pro- 
gramming. Experience has shown us 
that is completely false and holding 
to such a belief is a major barrier 
to extending computer use. Our 
attack on this problem has been 
through the “ package program 
That is n n existing program which 
the user calls up to carry out some 
clearly specified task of sorting, 
selecting or analysing data. 

Put boldly, it sounds very simple, 
but to make it so h great deal of 
work has to go into producing a 
thoroughly robust set of programs 
which can be accessed through fol- 
lowing _ simple, clearly set out 
instructions. To use the jargon, as 
much as possible is made “trans- 
parent’’ to tlie user. In other words, 
the users can be totally unaware of 
what goes on between entering the 
data and receiving a clearly printed 
answer in a familiar format. 

Our work has concentrated a 
great deal of attention on the prob- 
lem rtf relevance and wo have been 
able IQ take advantage of rhe 
favourable Scottish situation. The 
existence of a single examination 
board Issuing syllabuses followed 
by virtually all secondary schools 
has given us an advantage not 
ehjoyed lit Englahd and Wales. 

The notes accompanying encli 
program specify down to page and 
hue number its relevance to the 
appropriate geography syllabus. 
Given in the notes there are worked' 
examples and suggested teaching 
sequences which are tightly linked 
to Hie syllabus.. ■; 

. ' Mos't.of. the programs in our first 
P|t»ject deal, with analytical tech- 
niques, some of .which were new 
to school geography 
A 


answer nhtuined. Tlie search fur 
greater precision and « more scien- 
tific upprnuch lunkcd as though ii 
would fuiuidur on u compm.uiuuul 
reef. 

It is iigninsi the background (,f 
wauling to use adequate data and 
effect ive analytical techniques, ami 
yet being frustrated by the techni- 
cal inadequacies or pencils, papers 
and even calculators, thin the com- 
puter might he seen ns the Ucn.i jx 
tnacluna. The solution m ||, U 
opportune lime produced bv techni- 
cal means. 

Our first research and develop- 
menr project provides, til rough the 
package computer programme mid 
its, accompanying instructions mid 
guides, the means for both teachers 
and pupils lo use analytical tcchni- 
ques, effectively and easily on daru 
which they provide themselves. A 
quantitative impasse can therefore 
be broken. 

Tho second research and devclnp- 

iQB , ! r projec , t i rillll,i,, « from 1977 lo 
;?m l ,S a , ttackln S the problem of pro- 
viding the geography teacher with 
data banks on a scale hitherto un- 
dieaint of m schools. We are in- 
creasing the sophistication from the 
outset bv linking the data files to 
rite analytical programmes. This 

fl l teacll0r “ n either, through 
Hie local compute! service nr with 
a micro processor and ancillniv 
equipment of sufficient power in 
the school ask for a selection of 
data, which he specifics. 

„„ At i, he fl snn1e thne, optionally, he 
: an . ask to f. 011 appr opriate analysis 
to be applied to the data, U e 'will 

» , a pr . int ouc of the data 
requested plus its analysis. The 
nnnlysis is optional and there is 
untiling to stop a teacher asking for 
a particular set of dnLu e.g., all 
towns over 20,000 population in the 
States, receiving II mid writ- 
J!H_ j fc , “ l ? 0,1 ^e blackboard for tbo 
clfls^ to learn. The data files do not 
pre-empt the teacher's pedagogic 
methods, they just’ store and muke 
easily accessible large quantities of 

■SESW 00 ^. hicorporaied into tho 
teaching schemes and with which 

Sato.,.’ 5 '" C,1 '" llr tl,c “•Cher'a. 

In working on the data files we 
have again concentrated on im- i 
mediate classroom relevance. There- -j 
fore, we have taken tlm specified i 
countries and realonc «p 
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C S Chmilirr iS.A.C.i. 

Am-ly mu lorniB) wllft lull 
i>.i rHLiilji i unit tho nanioi aiirt 
■‘.lihu-.vi-.a nr iw<i icU-rnos to ih.* 

, ll.- .u i I *v I7iii l>i»cnni her. 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

t.nSIlY I 'll I MAI IV SCHOOL 
furl land SI rent. Cosby, 
l.oli i-sn-r I.K'J f.Ti: 

. Hi-air Mr. T, r. Hell 
■ irnuly H'-jil — 111 aim 7 


tlL'I-TV HEAD Inquired 
April. Annra.-cliiMlcly 4 ttt on 
mu In hin i o.xjiLTInnco nil 

.lllV.lllt.il I'.'. 

Ili'l.illn I rout tho llosd 
is .A.i: i. Auiilv i no fnrm , > i 
w uii lull ii.irtlcuhirit nml n-irnr-s 
•iml .iilill»".M's nr two rofnrocs 
I' .Him Ilf ml bv I7ih Decdiubcr. 


LEICKSTERSHIRE 

i.nr:i:Rii'ii. nor . km an 
INFAN I SCHOOL 
Tim Wfiy.io Uuv. Lokc-alor 
jpY* 

AciIhu IIcbiI: Miss fc. Rowe 
DEPUTY HEAD 
'••ruu|i 4 

D I IP I MY HEAD require 


NORFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DU 1 Ail fMLNT 

nr.l'UlY HEAD rortulrcnl at soon 
ul riuialhlc 

ST. AlUlliSTTNE'S If.C. 
i VuLUN I'A l< \ AIDED i 
1 ■HIM All V BCII DU I . 

Cnslossov. Nuivv’icii 
iiiioun .ii 

Ani'llcntltin-. urn Invllej Irani Sll<l- 
J.ily nil. ill find mid axporlrnCv'l 
TKACIll.ltS who limit hr Lainmllird. 
iiuriiiinn lloinnn Uni holies poiscss- 
Ino O.iilmlir iMchcr’s Util If lea io or 
nqulviilrnl. 

Ann Ilea lion lorina mid I uniter- do- 
lulls on rocc-inl ol a sin in pod a<J- 
diiisaod 1 1 nils ran iinvrioiic from iho 
Mead. SI. rtuguu ini’s School, Old 
pvsicsaty. Norwich Nlill flail. Io 
ii«i roiumod [o me llov. Chairman 
u£ Hit Manager*. SI. Wnlsian'a 
Presbylorv. Town llr.uaq Hoad. Did 
Coaltssny, Norwich NRB f>AA. 

Closlnii dale for opnUcailons 
•l.lrill.ll-V lllli 


CITY OF SALFORD 

EDUCATION Dr.MARr.MLHT 

MAnuiinnoui.H tioad junior 
suiinou 

Mnrlliarauuh llopd. Saif Old 
(Community Wing Hiapoardi 

Fli'il ii Ire il (rom -laiiuary. 

I‘IH>I. Or BS SUOII HS IIClMlhlD 

lliritadti; 

DEPUTY HEAD TIZACIten 
lUroun A plus 8 .P.A.J 

Pli'iisi- sard S.A.E. Tor aPi.U- 
CiIMl.ii form and liuihcr unr* 
lieu Inr* in Hie Chlc-r liduceUoi) 
arilitr. Uhapol Blrool, Sullnro 
MS fll.T. io ivlioiu comnlsiofi 
dpi illc ul Ion forms should be ro. 
lurntil within ij iluva ol tho 
n i >uaii m nro ol this, udi-oriiao- 
nvni . 


WILTSHIRE 

DEPUTY HEADSHIP 

DUIIHINCTOH AI.L SAINTS 
C.K, UON 1 IIOLlXu 
_ . INI ANIS RC.KUDL 
School ifoau. DurilnoliT. 

.. ft.illbbuiy. Wills 
Urouii i Nuinbur uii rul| ill 


/ .. u ; Purv HEAD roqulit .1 

1 ^IJi 11 - APWBMMhloly 1.70 tm 

■ all. Nursery (60 Parl-lbpo 
W 1 ; Mc.iUn from Ailing 
. Etojil till rrauDU (S.A.E A. 

■' fno tnrrnai. with lilll- 

Arltiifl Head by 17th Dcctmi- 


CITY OF SALFORD 

EDI I CAT I ON DEPARTMENT 

MAllLnOIIOUfiH HOAD INFANTS 
SCHOOL 

Mnrlhnrcmgh ltoail. Snlford 
I nuiiiiimiitiy wing proposed) 

. „Psaulrcd from Jailuarv. 
infio. or ns soon an noBilbla 
IhiTctilicr: 

DEPUTY HEAD TEACHER 
(Uioup 4 plus B.P.A, ) 

Plooso satid S.JLE. for appll 
lion (arm Dud further par 
cuiarp io ihDUiler Ednralian 

» 1 3 horn compiot 

DpiiUrcillon forms ahauld 
lurnod w-lUiln 14 doya of Iho 
ajiposipnco of this ndyorllsa 
menu . . 


DLPIJ TV 1 1 RAD rent lire- if 

hain bcutiinlny ol bHmincr 

lorrn. t jfiHo. 

Aiiiill ration forni onn Tunli^r 
0 ota Its froii i .iml riitiirniiiic to 

WILTSIIfRE 

pllUHCll OF l Nni.AND 
PRIM AH l - SCHOOL 
lltarlpi islor: tl. M. SMiilmns 
8 n¥ 'Ln 1 ' 1 "' 3,,c, ' , ' S'.’lndnn, 
iNOn’l-TO. ages live m U . 

Ruiulruri lor April, 1 ‘iflil: ,i 

DEPUTY HEAD, for tin* (iroup S 
voiuniqr. coni rolled pnmaiy school. 
fT.I, rtl ? <>r ■‘" ,l AHpikailpn 

forms from the ilrntliinisirr at thu 
school. BAE Idea so. 

Closliip naiD fur n|i|illcjllons: 
Mutidny. Ccrondwr 1711s . iWJ. 


Other Posts on 
Scale 2 and above 
DARK INC 

(London lloroimh ofi 

MONTE AC LC JUNIOR SCHOOL 
I KOlt o7v 1 

Uuinhuni Uoflil. Dafl' > iiliiini. List.v 
Itcqurcid lor l.jslur jvflO iur 
oarlior if riosslhle. : 

An cxborloncud Huh 1T3ACHER is 
bo rosponsible for UIHl.g 1 PHVBI- 
tfrt.nr .1 'I 1 ** ! ON •Jiroimlioui IPS 

ssf? Ji-i. ,n no, n, ^r 

SLhoofs^ Allauranr*. S0C ’ 0 ' Prtwl '* 
laindan Addlllnn E474 n.n. 
.«‘L n ?» urs< ' lncn L *•' removal e\|ion- 
sos fn npprovod cases. 


LlNCOI.NSHlRI'l 

COUNTY JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Brunswick nrli,-. Sleuiu-,- 
Hli'jr, H|JT 

I Cl run p ri. Roll |Vn 

TF.ACIICIf n-i|iiiri'i| Inr f.iii - 

uary or April. Inr 

nroui, of third ur lourili vi-.ir 
■unlor alow li-arnm. 

Remi-diai irnchln'i c-.i'i-rO 
unce mss.'IiiIuI, 

Pusslblllly uf Scale tl. 

S A.Ii. lu lli-ndiii.iMer f .r 
npiillinlloll inr ul. il.iln 

I'tli fli-feiiib.-r. |ii7-i. 

NEWHAM 
il.biidun llnrciiigli nri 
ESSEX INI AN T SCI 1 1 If H. 

Essex Hand, l.nmiuu i:u i.os 
Tifl . (11-474 ir-U^ 

Head 'leaclicr . Mi's M. Miluu 
No uii roll ; 'J.V3 

Required tur January. l'Mirj nr .is 
Boon us ii 0 4 i|l)|(< thcd'ji Il'i 
I^AuIIEII Ip h u rp*nnitftltilt' tor 
MA IIIEMATK.S llliouuhbui Hie 
school. Scalo 2. 

London llelnhlHip f.,17-1 i.lui 

Sofia I I'rlorliy Allowanco f.uni - 

• 1 “ f 0 * 

obtained Ir»m 

Iho Hoad [anchor. 

. Ap pllcJllon fnrinn are avali.Miln 
from iho underslunnu m ivhuju iin-i- 
Shouid be lulnmoit liv uiat Dii-em. 

nrnin*^ l 0 ii'. °» r . ‘-'•liicailon. Eiliie.illfiti 
?oiV CP K i n * a°n M W-iy ' 8lr;,,,( '" 1 ' ( "'‘- 


NEWHAM 

■ London lloruiigh ofi 


t.». : Tunis, -:ni'CA T1 o 1 N i u„ SUPP , 


K-lhSnSISl tLS"""' ' M ”" ; 

S,.,,™ ■yH. 0 }' " r lu [l. Ilnr kinn . Knox, 


Bharmjfhdm Avenue. London Eli 
Vl 

Raqulrod Tor January moQ, or 
i%°iV>(fE'u S boM'blo tjiereafior r 


Application forms for the following appointments, 
except for Headships and where otherwise 
1W ar 2 obtainable from and returnable to 
he Head Teachers by the dates stated. Appllca- 
. lion forms for Headships should be obtained from 
and returned to the appropriate Area. Education 
Officer. A alarnbed addressed envelope (A4 size) 
should ba enoloaad with all requests for appll* 
aatlon forma. • 

North Devon 

^®oF du f a, l on o,,lG0r ' Victoria Chambers, 
High Street. Barnstaple 

&SSA^ Wa0D WID.GER COUNTY 
PftlttARY SCHOOL , 

f^wodWidg^, Ltfton {Roll : 40} - - 

ASSISTANT TEACHER SCALE 1 v .. ■ • 


DURHAM 
COUNTY council 

a hlv P nV.nl ■ > p h‘ ar °H I* V< 1**1 From lull- 

anj. asii uriqncid i UB . 

ot 

D^Uan' UP ' ondS Ho,ia - 

f3?1ff NT TEACHEn i Salary 

teas' 

Poicrioo L " n ° 1 EMl »elon. 

ftsf® MT TRACIian , Salary 

afe+n COL'NIY JUNIOR 
Rpsponslblllty For Hoys* liAMKA 

aTSi 


ChMmr-ie-Sfraut 
th^PJ^^UpTi foro\i Sti f i In aGlc ?fro m ' 

omhir 1 °in7'i r0,un,ci1 by ”aD|l, *Soc- 




EAST SUSSEX • 
aoUMiTV' council' 


ori?^ Clo n^, f a Ed,lc ''U Dn - Educallan 
don^Efr, a r £» dw3y - 81rJlf0rtl - Lo» * 

SALFORD (City of) 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ST. JOHII3 ELLESMCHR 
c. . or E. PRIMARY SCHUOL 
Algernon Raad. Walkdan 
Woraioy 

Required from April, 1H80: 
TEACHER— TOP JUNIORS 
Scnlo a 

aWi, A u n rt v»i 

AMarss« ,a, « i ' 

iS.JJbv. IC. Wood. SI. John'k 

u. *lpotj»Dn , 1 1 nail, , 

WOr^o y ,1 c ha » t m*. i*y Janu- 

SUFFOLK ' 

.COUNTY COUNCIL 


KIR KLEES 

Mi.iTioi’iH.ii an rm>Nr:ii. 

mnt# »- i iif. , iii! ,N 

• ii.-r ii.!7 ■ 

SlKiH-imd Ai ••lilii- , III -iill. y 
lliidili-rilli'hl 

l<*'.|llll ■■ t l I •■*»! 11.11 V. I'll III 1 

I < -i ■ 1 1 ■< i i-.i i y | I.Ai. III. If. H.-al.- I I„r I 

■ li" Ml MV 

ni:ll. II If IN ill.NIIMl SCIHXIL 
<R"l. iidlli 

M,1 R*miI. D-lgliMn. Huiricm. 

II'''|I||| n.l fi.r .lall li.li y, 1 nmi. fr Jr 
lw <i I rn-, I I'lii |'i il'.ii y 11. ACII1 ll 

hi. mi- l fur ,| 1 , 11 ^-u .iliiiiKv rjiiiuii 
Uf I lu,,r i l . l i l Aiuiliv In 

h | -lii w lilt i|.iiii,”« k ili-vlrahli-. 

rtr-jilii .nil'll InrniH in.| l-rtlmr 

I'i' l ' 1 1" ;> * in.. ,.!;;ii 

(S A. I I iilrasi- ■ III,. | 111 ■■■ . 

Inr III la HmlM-i ilR.y u, 

lllll|l,llll 11 ( 111 ,,.. 2 lllilii.ilr llll,|,||.j -.1 
llolil Hill MIW Ml VC 1 1 itlll I-1I|||||||.|,.,| 

mu. I hi 

KIRKI.KKS 

Ml. I III i|*i*l 1 1 AN CDIlNl.ll. 
Ni.Mii:mnN ini an ry s.-iionL 

Ni-lli, i lull Muur Ko.nl. N. ■Hi. Him 
llli'lili-r.l li-Iil, HIM 7 11. "■ 

(•'ini'ul.il i INTAN T TLAf'.lll If. 

mihi'i J ■ T l'tlri il .Ianii.il y, 

l , **i. Inr lu ,1 urint niily. *' 

,iri\ l ' l 1 ,l 1 K, 1 ,!l V 1 " l«nm iHiani|ir-il ml- 
jin s.n'ii hiolv ,i|i I'fivi 1 miip hJm i S( i . 
Hon. II..* i*lr.<i„r t.l 'r.i.na n'in.l 

Seryhys i line. u,. i.i.iuall- iiimi,. 

- ai.lllill.l. Ill), l<l. -1111,1,1 |||,| Jrfjjyj 

lainrii.'."" ' n|,, | ,|, ■l ,,,l IUII.I-, si i,„ 

J.blCl-STMUSIlIRi; 

^ l l!- ;s m! Nl J . , . ,Nh, ! < s*:trfic»L 

Wi-lllnqrr hjv, Lnlri'hlrr 
L ¥ S.l'.S. Jllvnr.ini‘ 1 * 

VluinilnuJ Atmiuiry nr Ai»rH. 

' JUN, »l“»- J'- 

ME»UYDALn ot INVANf. 

Lluydon Ru.)d. Lrlcoaior 

■ Scnlo 1 1 

NuM l r 1 ®(, E a ,,AL,i,i:D 

ROWLATTB^HILL PRIMARY 

BLdlOOI. 

II jld.jrsiona ( ;ioso. 

«iH Ainbupsador Ifnail, 
Lolcnslsr 
I Scale H 

llDi|inrv<l April. MUSIC. Hays 
avgiiablS" n ‘* Mn,a 8 o main 2 

V'YVERN IN 1 ANT snnonL 
Myvcm Avi'mif. LclLusiar 

■ Srale !■ , 

...HPBuIrdl April or nurllrr 
ffORSLitY TLACilEH lor lull- 


s ApJillCdllop * 

«'«' l^ faSr. 

'VEST SUSSEX ' 

BOUNTY (;83nciL 
Min-SIIRBEX AHP* 

mrf"u"ni* wd - °"b«. m 

form and dal>|]« hr , 
n ’-^ lf r on recriBl if 

WOLYERBAMPIO 
riOUOL'CU COWG 

EDUCATION COfiiai 
llctiulrcd fbr Jinuuy 

Srilo i 

c«u!Z T 

ir<m! ,p |ho'*SpiT«MiLj? 

Jflor yaro qf 
Please f ! ,,vrr, b(Jinoni. it 


.llWEls! twOVTtlONKt! 


1 STAFFORDSHIRE 

; COUNTY' COUNCIL 

9I0WVE. 

»-™« v Sf h ' a,,,rr '- 

Asa llanau tf-13 yaari 

HEAD TEACH Ell roqulrcd lo 
oinHo and davolop a now 
Kw Schi'.il rpr nun 11 b ngod 
rttyoDn y Olirt IS years Io bo 

uoblunod promises 

dubly ailapLoil and oMoiulodi 
J arfuplad by Iho Haropola 
inly Primary School. The 

SSft, ?„E?'l5S>lS ,, r™lS 

j^n'l’ho 0 piahnliiu ' w“lh Hid 

l&iSSOElSJSS 1 

Jf ihu appro vod roorgnnl- 

E of Uid mxm upon a lbroa- 
lysiain ol fits* J “-'/t- 
nuue and High ili- 


iltaB ndroerir" 1 '" 1 '" ,ur ,u "' 

. ii43. r, x,,,,ni:,’s,d,', r r4 ,is 

J ™” 1 w }jjP fuj> p.irHciilnra unS 

' r"?S S "ViiA a fc MBS ,W0 
LEICESTERSHIRE 

MUBic rrEn8H, ” C acl,ao1 * OP 


Middle School 
Education .• 

Headships "j 

EALING . ‘ V . 

i I.opdaii noroufili qf i" ’ .. 

EDUCATION 

WOLK FIELDS MIDDLE. 85 


,d. Homey. Bioko-nn-TYnnt . 
4&P. on receipt of n twm- 
oddreasod oi.vwona, tp bo 
umcJTiv TTldny, 4Ui Janu- 
i. tyao. _ . 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

WI, SS J ^qMUQL lG) 


Wo f *fr4 D 0 l or^ 

> 1 adaplou 

■fly, Oovomon and Heads 
or achoolB Iho .Lmpiwnon- 
Uon of Bio approved reoroaru- 


iq. DBtu.uii 
ad ftccmt. nil 
indldoto w 
iUo up_ du 


— . Oovomora and Heads 
or acnools iho ImplemBn- 


. P.O, Box 23, Unity llouao, 
sloy. 8 Wko-on-Trom. STl 
on rerelpt Of a sUmpaa 


as poasiblp for ih« it 
mliidlu school jwijeh 
io open Jn. April IjSO 
uf niulU-culniraf ktioo 
considered a dJiliqtl i| 


snvalopo, to bp ra- 
r Friday. 4LH Jonu- 


B y Subject 
Classification 

English 

Other Posts on 
Scale 2 and above 

MERTON 

r London Uoraimli nfi 
EDUCA1IUN CUMMII'lEr 
WILLIAM MORRIS MIDDLE 

school 

HcciTAilon Way. Mlli-linm. 
Hurray CIL4 1I*J 
Urn ctiiiasi or ■ 

Mr D. M. Clnsbv. D.A. 

■I ole nli one • OL-7&4 >j7bO 
Aqo range ; ‘J- 1 A .vaars 
No on roll : 63a 
noaulrod fruin lhn Bummer 
Term a HEAD or ENUU8K 
in this rnlsml. five form enirv 
middle schciot . A Bcala tl or 
Benin 3 ii.nl available for a 
suiiablq annlieanl. 

London Allowanco E474. 
Lena) axnonses un lo £300 and 
ussl stance luwurds rcniovol 
eMponsos will be consldvrod 
whrro annronrlaio. 

Aniillcailon forms ancl fnr- 
thor particulars of lhn nasi 
UN n valla ble from lhn I lead- 
loach or at the above addreis. 
Please oncloap a slam part 
uddrnjsori envolopa. _ 

CIdsI.iu data : 14lh Dotem- 
her. I*i70. 


Modern Languages 

Other Posts on 
Scale 2 and above 

MERTON 
(London Borough on 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
8 UI j o bep 4[, h ® d MIDDLE 

Whatley Avenoo, London 
H\V 20 9N8 , , 

Headmaster; Mr. i P. A, Jonesr 
13.8c,, a, A. 

Telephone: 01-B42 0828 


metropolitan borough of 


MUHIC nrouo a salary iriw-'M 

'7^cm a ;ti , * El,1PA,7:,,t; don AlfmrtPrt.. 

. .’'br funimr dolalii ifo nwlii. rnrihor jFNaHj 
B-lvLTlHement unitor Scrnndiirv fori .if 18 . A-ft, i 

M.IMC Benin 1 , aernnuury ^lUgltllM^Wjfj^i gf 

LINCOLNSHIRE ' lS* 

n . - — - 

0 r * ,H «»,V, u W t U l H9 'V . ■ .ST\FFO|U)SIDil£ 


'■ stXffojujsidi^ 


rnn.H«a ,I F M J Lftwnr Juniors 
f ? p A,,rtl to t>o rns- 
narwlblri fur Music in iho 




IBT SCHOOL 


ASSISTANT TEACHER SCALE 'i * v .. ' • . I oW tea. TiA&'ihn AW 


? 97 d ,dy aQ9; ' CI<>8[n .fl; da,e . Decamber, 

V'Edsf b^von " ' • . 

eXETER VINCENT THOMPSON - 


^ A P ril - .19$ .tor REMEDIAL 
- Q P aral »8' mainly 

m^rrt^ tra< t 0n 5 ya J Bni and has its own acoonv 
' ; H 1 r^ arton “' Ew to ha ®]® I® on individual loamihg 
^ , thera |a a nPto material; ahd 
• i nd ^ O0 * h ® toy thls- purpoge. scats 3 post 

' teiwih j 8 ^ e^P.«rtanC0d 
Applicants, should' state ,thalr second 
-?£!? P 10 * r toterast In . extra our- 
1079 ® bMvI{l9 9. ClosJng date: ?1 at December, 


0UN8LQW 

SSR?n r, TSi& 


Vonuo. _ 

IV4 filB .j 

l Mr .F, tun F.R.Q.B 

SHff.7 ,1980 i; ■ ; 


No. dn noil 1 344- (7-16i ' 
'.Hoad To ad i dr ! Mr J, Child ' 

SSS.SP 3 PAmo*, 6 and}d|it.s i wi , 0 

. #fcf ? d.®W e • . ■ be 


• F£k ?o T^« 1 

WEST SUSSEX , 

county cqVNCiL . 

g^j^'g^wryMprll, lono.-. 8 « 1 e 


lo 

nniiilnition ro ^{ , ‘ , '" a ^ A ^r • 

E’Xr' i^if al,,n dl,la: Ul at ' 

NBWIIAfti 

(London llnruiinli of) 

•atppaflHB':' ■■■ 


rbUtflT^yW 

BDUCA liofTto'^' 



London Wolohllnn (4J47AI. 


A ii . 1 ' WT#1 , 

asnMu'ssss m is; 

Ber'M" By ao7h uf 







‘Vi v l r -' .' 

B j; i-'-'-:. ■ 

lui- v:;. ' 

•t,1: j*’ 


KBN* 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


Sobla t Pests , 

EALING ;; 

f London Dqrounh Of) - 

Tlie Drove . Baling. . 

London W 8 pox 


WrHTlnuiadJ^ 

' Ago' rt»ngo 

H 

(invomors and 

S chools in# .iBJfflSffiH 

Iff® 

osllon. 


Education Department 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 
ALKRINQTON MOSS COUNTY (4-11) 
Arden Avenue, Alkrington, Middleton 
Manchester M24 1P2* Tel. 031-643 6641 

SCALE 1, JUNIORS 

Ability to asaiBi with Boyo' Bparta an advaniagg. 


DEEPLISH COUNTY (4-10) . 

: Derby Street, Rochdale 0L11 1LT. Tel : Rochdale 47584 . 

SCALE 2 OR 3 

A totohv ta foqulfed to, coordinate work thrwflfiMt the UPI»r W 


8^1?OOL MAYNAnD INFANT 
AaaiSTANT TCACIIBH required for 


Appllroilon . Mnnj-- 

;KS. feW 


ASSISTANT XeacR^R sdALE i- 


tor GENERAL 

2»SS®- rriemberol the Church 


aoucuTFoN coAiMriTeR , 
dtLWfOHAKt DIVISION ’ * 

»«wn' ! 


1 - 1 , 

; r ' 

.A-.-'i” 

_*' ■*: i-. 

<1 V.-' 

,- ■ iV^,' 




M 


mm 


&jgM 

f™, Kenr. £ u 

Sn raivmbd T>y ! 



a r r L'l riV-. :• ■: JL.-. ' if , ! 



LEICESTERSHIRE . [ 

! ‘acaio a irt^ 8.p.e.:ai^wo„'rt *: 

W wsBfffjh a 


. ScHo 1 salary pB&ftig. . - r . 

Layering . • l : ‘ ■•; -v 

(London Bdrough ofi . 

« WNb.n,q. J'.ti. a'i« - 

■Rglu'^wnuo, HortK^urch, •• 

F« 'vSy- 'X#asz 

HAVERlrfc . 

(London Borough of) ’■ ” *'• 

1 \6MtP*. ,l ' c - **V> * 


lent Avenuo. fiornchureh. „ 





VOLUNTARY >RIMARY • ^ 


.'SCHOOLS ■■ • ;• -li ,ij. 40. 

Hawkeeley C.E./M»lhodlai junlor Sohool 
Shannon Road B38 9TR ' V- - i 

:DEPUTY :, :HfiApv : ' '■ 

ReaponeibIHtjAa •' irtoiude "I paetwal 1 • 
development of an area of .ouiTieuIum WJJJ:, 
the school. • Effeotiva leadership ; BblliHMffi-. 
willingness: to lake part : 

making prpceeses -esaerittol.' P*e \ -vaMn MJPJ . 
April or Seplerriler, .I960, .following profP°lw(f , 
preterit Deputy. ; ' t - -| : =, iV 


I * loo I snap lumped ■■ddrauad anv slope Jrom 5 h n«i r F, mliM h 

■ Oaow, Bduoailon OepertaMnl. PO Bo* 7 t. Muntetpei O^ee, Smllh 
,sirn^ Roohdale OLlf 1YD, and on oomplellon returned to the Heed 
- Tneher «t Uig eohool. . 

Secondary ahd high schools 

'.8IDDAL MOOR HIGH (IMS) 

Nawhouee Road, Hopwood, Haywood OLIO 2NT 

T«. Heywood 60436 ’ . ? ' V ' ” 

- Required (or January ar April. 1980 

H, SPECIALIST REMEDIAL, SCALE 2 . 

J Required for let April, 1880 , . . 

2. SPECIALIST FRENCH. SCALE 2 

t'AWIily io (each SpaoJatt would be an added sdvantaoe. . , 

WARDLE HIGH 
i.BVch Road, watdto-, 

, Rochdale 0L1 2 9R0 ' 

M tUe^rpvgtv 7391.V*;. . 

: 3 HEAD OF HISTORY/ 

ASSISTANT HEAD OF YEAR . * 

SCALE !| HEAD OF HISTORY/ ; 

HEAD OF YEAR • 

. SL -^1“ c^4 

,pf the Year and the olhBr as AMipteQL TJe HjV Lj* 

1* to ’ be cOnaldefad at the same ll(rtp baritwi HlMOfY vacancy. 

OULDER' HILL COMMUNITY (13-lB) , ;i' 

Kudsdn'e'WalK. 'RoChdale 0L16 1NL 

jet. Rochdale 55222 ■. ( ‘ ;*• 

•; joqulrqjj. lor January, itobi*-,. '. . 

fiEOfiRAPilY, SCALE V ; ; ; $ 

. ^Mtlment ln good tacllltia?. . -• 

•',rti»ftBo. state otnet In' ereats; : 

i ll general science, scale t $. 

^rw^assasK swsMSSt 

Hl5 h .«rihhb; itri MAifthm 


irnchlnu. A Bc.ilo 2 Wn.pornrv 
uoai la n\ alio hla lor sullahlo 
caiidldaitv 

London nltowanro £474. 

A iirillt.il Ion rorina anu further 
l>ar|li.ularB of thu iiaal uru 
.1 valln hi v front tin- ll.-adinaslur 
at ilio alio vii odilrobi. 1 ‘lonsn 
nnrlosQ a slanipud ml Ur 039 td 
■•nwlgpn. 

(:i09ln>i dula 3-1 lit Do'-umhiT, 
J W. 


Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

NUinilfLIN AREA 

ATII1FY MIDDLC SCIIODI. 

Muwb ray^^Hoad.^ Dod ford, 

rffi M CBAl 

Rcquirod for I'obruory l'.flO. 
a icitiiiorary TEACH KR licalo 
I . lo teach niKNCll i'J-[A 

apo> ahd DENE HAL HUII- 

JLcTTB ■ Engltah .'Social 
Sl.iillcia. with iho 10 nlui 
ve-ar. tho appotnimani will bo 
k-miinrary to cover a iicrluil 
of Maternity leave of all ux- 
FMina mr i ul i tr or stair. 

Aitnilcauau lannj and lurllmr 
drtalh available from the 
lloadtnasicr al the icliool. 


Social Studies 

Other Posts on 
Scale 2 and above 

WEST SUSSEX 

NOKrH EASTERN AREA 
I 'Cl UNO HILL MIDDLE SCHOOL 
Crawloy Lann. pound Hill, Crawley. 

fitUldK. 

BBM. TlfiEHSRk. VViMR 

cut rod lor April. 1UBO, an i-vnorl- 
rnrad class toscher lo bn tv*|iiii- 
slblo for Envlroiunonul 4 Social 
Slutlirs and rosourew throughout 
dm school. 

in addition a atrono second sub- 
ject should bn offerod. . 

Aoolltallon and details front 
Education Officer, Rons Park 
I rouse, Horehsm noad. Crawloy, 
BUUOX. 

^flvouraWo hauftlncr + London 
Flings Aron AUowsnco^ 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 


Secondary Education 

Headships 


BRADFORD (City ot) 
Mi:ninr*ciiJTAN council 

IllJlTirnSIlAW III 1 Phil SCHOOL 
IIi-pvY Hand West, nuflorslmwi 
llrauiaril i>. 

■ lirDiiii 12. Number on roll i l.Sui) 
Sixth I urni 134 > 

Apullc-ilions nro l.ivllod for api.olnt- 
niphl 10 Ilia HEADSHIP uf this 
ii'hnol. vn rani Ironi Buptoinbor, 

I -.RO. on tho roilromcnl or ilio pro- 
sent holder. 

HutlerBlmw I* a en-eil.iiailoiiaj 
mmwrtiniislvo ithnol. with uupllf 
uf iho 13 lu 1 H ago range. 

Application forms and further iln- 
ln lls inuy bo oblalnod tron, lhn 
Hlairinfl and Training Unit. 4Ut 
I lour. Provincial Home M.ukcl 
Htrnvt, Urudford HD 1 1 NP. where 
rurniilnied lun.u should bo rolurncd 
by 'dial Dacrmbor. 1V7‘1. 

Ileforc-ncn KT fi237*»/TES. 

BRADFORD (City of) 
METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
THU HOLY PAMFLY Il.fi. SCHOOL 
Bi.ring tlardens Lane. Kolahlcy 
i Vomniary Aldoil Coniprcliai.Rlve, 
Number un roll KbO. ll 10 in yours 
Uroup 10. BO In BLilh Foini) 
Anptlrallonn am lavlieil for . Ilia 
vacant uoal of lICAp T LAC 11 Cl! ai 
fills school which Is now a fully 
novolupod n.l\ad comprohcnnlvo 
scliQol. Homed In modern build- 
in us which have boon nxiondod 
in rcfeiil voori, iho school occupies 


Deputy Headships 
Senior Masters/ 
Mistr esses 

IIARNET 

ilAndnii lloraunh of) 

I INCH I LEY CAIIIUU.; Ill* ill 
BCIltJUI. 

Wacidsldc Lino. I Tncliicy. N.12 
IJ1-I1T I.11J.T 

. liny a* V.A. Roll 1 .f>Tu. flltlh r.inu 
i7t. tirouii 11 i iiit*. London VYulght- 

Hbquired April l‘*HO. nr rarHorir 
posilblo. DEPUTY lit-. AD. Thu 
nevornori invito .ipnllcnllnns fruni 
MiiuLly quail t led and o\|ici lemcd 
i uac 1 1 shin lianinii Catholic ie>tclicri 
for II. o above post. 

In aur roved CJa.H aislHlont" may 
bo given by way of temporary 
housing, Iho piivi.iriil of rom oval 
expenses nnd 9 op.ir.tHon all ow.i tiers. 

Aniillr.illon forms and lurilier >lo- 
l.illa Front, and rniurnablu to. Iho 
Headmaster tS.A.C.i. Closing ilala 
fllsl noroinlinr. l-7‘J. 

. Dlrecior of I .tluc-AMrin.il SmvicM. 


BERKSHIRE 

I.owunoali COUNTY PR 1 MAIIY 
SCHOOL 

The I uirway. Cox tlreon 

tljimiiimrM roll 701 

Rouuiren. as. soon . ns. nojalhlp : 

DEPUTY IILAD TCACIIHR for Ihlf 


s nnd further do* 
win . ...07 ■,» v-Inlned from Hip 

Starring and Training Hull. Jilt 
Finor, Provlttclol IIuuso. Marksl 
Hlreof, lira droid FID1 1NP. C-m- 

6 lDted forma ahould bo returned lu 
in Chairman af lito tlgvernors, 
Very llov, CAnan P. Delaney. 81. 
Anna's Protbytny. North BUfel, 
Keighley. Wen Yarkahlio, by lit 
January, IMFO. 

flefcrenco: ET fi2379/TEB. 

Hampshire 

FAnCHAM PARK BCIIOOL 
11-16 mixed Com prah ansi va 
TlHUlrad April l HEAD TEACHER 
■ — Orauft 10 * 

Bond S.A.E. lo Arsd EducAllon 


. tl M part, 

on form. 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ORAVEBHAM DIVISION 

ORTH FLEET 0PH.QQL. FOR BOYS 


.Ro 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

tP'fcPc.'sr M&7.-JSS 
fflf'Sf. J&ISSTOM'Sr 

FVaya“ P.E. would bo an added 
ndvanlugo, Hits posi would bo Jar- 

M>r iu r io m.dS85 MV 

details find naming Iwo p-ofaauonal 


Hood. Northflgol. Kant 
COO) . (7-Form Comuroh 


details (uni 


■■KvViljB _ 



Education Department 

'. 1 S3WALE: DIVISION J ,! 

... R^AD VERTISEMENT 

• APPOINTMENT '.OF ‘ 

HEAP TfEACHEft 

Shoerness, 81 . George's C; o( E. (Aided) 

Middle School— Grovp 8 « • - ; 

Head teacher required for September, 19B0, (or • ■ 
as soon as possible). The school lias 
accommodation tor 420 bays and I glrfs in the i age 
range 9-13 years, It Is expected. that the successful 
applicant will ba a Cohumunicant Member oi vm 
Church 1 of England. The school ie a modern, well 
equipped . building ion a pleasant, open a'fe- . 
Application torma and further partlcutors (SAE . • 
Plaasa) may be Obtained from the DMrion£ 
Education Olllcor, Dlvlslqnal Coiinty OlHcos, n , 
Avbnue of R 9 membrfmce, SIill n flhpurne ME10 100, 

Closing date for dppliCHildns 7th January 1990. 

' Preyidus.applidantB will; be re-consld.eroa.. 


CITY cauisictL. 







Wailffiffn roll 701 
Rouuiron, as. soon . ii9. nojalhlp : 
DEPUTY HEAD TEACHER far Ihls 
groiiu 4 school cal wrrarnt, but 
numbore ers rising . . Lowbroax Is 
t. new open-plan ucl.aal with luotn 

U 'taYi"o' to U 10 Elcsil Teacher ror 
furUtw Information is.e.e. 1 . filos- 


CORNWALL 
EDUCATION COMMUTER 
Diers is a SLlicn.a Iur lamovnl 

Hlfi^JAhlES SMIllt '8 SCHOOL 
llntk Luna, CainollorU I’l.TJ ‘>UJ 
tllDUp No, 10 , 

Nun. Bor an Hall. 70S 
Bthih l oan or fi4 , , 

ill-ill Comprrttonslvnl „ .. 

iioodmeiicr; Mr. D. U. E. I lay nos. 

nKI»UTY lIF.An — Oroiilt I 10 . 


For Summer Term. 1'JIW . April) s 
Closing naia es soon ne aosaJJqlD- 
Ploasa aiip.y by Teller, including 
curriculum vliso anil nntnes nt»n 
eilitroBSPS of Iwo roiereus, lo lha 


lira dm nsl or. Furilior 

• c know led qonirnt from lloadmotltr 
on receipt of S.A.L. 


HKRTFORDSllIRC 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

rasi* HEina. mviaioN 

HlVLHSMUAU SCIIOUI. ,, , 
Colic-go Hoad. I'.tu-xnum. Herts. 

.11 To 1 U ail-nbllliy. h-to i-unlis. 
Mixed. 

DEPUTY 111. AD TEA C I ll?M . Croup 
IO 1 rilun Lunilou ITlntie AiJ.w.im«-i . 
AiipHCiitlons arc. x ought Irut.i stilt* 
Btiiy iiualldc'J anil u.siic*T<-nri-.l I KA- 
oifcres rar the nost 01 dlpi.iy 

Ill.AU 1 c.uii I-jiiIucii 1 . 

Tim rosponsikllllii's IniTUilu sli-if; 
Inn wlih tho Head. D-muti- 
.i’asiorali and Senior Mistress lu 
thu senior managc-i .tc-ul of U.e 
B-.'liOol. taking -.iiqcThI ro.iponr Hilllly 
fur 1 he curriculum incJndlnp iur- 

f lculum itc-yeIoj.m>nl. xu n cilnt c-nil - 
nu mo academic consultailvo (true- 
lures of Iho acliuol , < nr« of t» o- 
Ixillanor lescheia nnd aiuilcnis .iloI 
planning the Utnoiatile. 

Tlic aucceMful atqillcanl will I.-.vo 
•Ionian mated surci-BiIul ic.icl.imi 
nml organislno nbllilles end an 
undoi slaitdlng of lht- chit kill uni 
hoyond Iho confines or tt.olr uwn 
spec lain I subloci. , . , , 

Further dalails Of lha schonl nml 
Of ll.o post can bn ofataliicd by 
wrlllnn lo Iho lioadn.asl.-r .il ll.n 
school, lo whom nnullratlans should 
lie sent no lalor than January ?. 
J-niO. 

Apply by teller will, rurrlciilinn 
vitae and Tho names n.ui uddnssvo 
of Iwo roforoes. 

HILLINGDON 

< London Uurough ol) 

MELLOW LANE BCIIOfiL 
llewopa Road. Ilnyra End. llama 
Middlesex UQ4 HJ1» ,,, , ,, , 

iNumbor on roll, 1.1 TA; 114 in 

HEIM ITYTlb All (WSU AHE Af»J 
^BSSSSW H l>«M fur Hite 

linitortant posl fallowing (no pro- 
moilon . of U 10 presrni holder w Ij 
IlnadstiLp. Tito . tntrllcclunl unil 
u.luilnikirallonnl dcptunds of ^lha 
iiuac ore ctmsidrrahlu o« the School 
nndcavoun. 10 avoid any guir 
between Iho p»sloral,’IOcljl .mri 
aradeinlc inlcfesu. ..of lit* punlh; 
Tho aucceasful np|illc.tni will carry 
rraponsiwuiy lo Iho llr,i4nusltr 
for woiraro, coutecia wlih exiringi 
sunnorlive agencu-a. voiinai.lllng. 
usunsninii, oxomlnailan ami *uila-> 
lltul analysis. 

London Allnwance pnyablo. 

AppUcallon forma Irvin tho 

nirwrtor of Education,, Clvlcfinnlnv 
Uxbrtrtgo. MldrUosrV. iTOlrnhwje 
Uxbridge O-OllL. Ext. .T4I»H) III 

S iiorn they uitxild ha nturnud by 
uitiMry u. 1‘JUO. 


Send S.A.E. ,lo Area Educailon 
OrricM, Walpole Rond. Uosnort, 
for details and appHcoilon form. 

' do sing dale : Mot noceitibrr. 

HUMBERSIDE 

COUNT)' COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

■»! mwu 

SIVB SCHOOL 

Qiandoi noad. ScunUtorpo, 

South llmbcreldo 
1 Qroup 11 1 
Number on roll: 1.580 
This la an 11-16 Co-aducatlonal 
Comprohonslvo School 

Apollcallon forms ond full do t MU 
ol Ifils pool oro obtelnsbln Irom lha 
Direclor of Eduealion. II, Q. Bthools- 
County Hall, Bevo 

Sf'L 

2 lst Doosmbsr 



Unleu oUimwIn siatod 

Cioslno date l« receipt of applications la Deo ember 21. wa- 
in Taspoci of Headships and Deputy HeadsMiSB 'In nl! Bchpols. 
and olhor poate In Prlmaiy. Middle »Ad 6p«*»t fSj 1 ”,**’ IS'ESi,?'-" 
svallabto from -land should he ralumed io) ths Dlrtectar cr Mucs 
lion. Department ol Education, Great George Slieel, Leods LSI 
3AE. * 

For olhor posts In Seoondwy end High Selwah. ePPifwBon by 
lotter Bitpuld be made lo Uio Head Teechar of Iho school Con- 
ner ned. fllvlnfl full detail n end Hie rtamafl of' two 
Tho port leteranoe number should be quoted on all eorrespon 

Aoollcallons raquitlnu ecknowledflmonl and requests for [otms 
and/or detolls muoi bo ocooinpanled by a stomped, eddieasad 
envelops. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS t ... 

wiawrwsas^irr 

W.1I2I OLD FARNLEV PRIMARY icHOOL (punU»ir «i. I M'jm 

Chspel^Lono, Leeds LS12 BEX ; lefyhbfia 637364 
Ac II no Hand teacher. Mn D. H. StoInlhwpS • -. 

Required tor Enter. 1080 : HEAD ^OHERjBr Ihle Groyp 8 
School. Fuitiier dolalla from Director ol Education. ■ ; 

DEPUTY HEADSHIP (GROUP 5) 

E.1isi ASKET HILL PRIMARY SCHOOL (number on 1*11,270. 

KeSmero ,, AppfMcK, Leeds LSI4 tJL ; telephone 863*08 ; 

Head Toaohsr, Mta E. M. Front , 1 - ■ ’ . - • -I 

Required tor Sorter. 1980 : DEPUTY HEAD TEACHER • appl-wnte 
Invited to state special .Interesia. , 


SCALE 2 POST 

S.1123 MIDDLETON C OP E PRIMARY SCHOOL fnumhef' Oft 

^'cr^-Vla . , 

with a sUfl of two Nurapry Qlua As^lrt ■!)*»' , PfOVlOqs, epplltfenla 
will be oonMdarad. , . j* 

HIGH/SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

SCALE 2 POSTS \ 

laS*, Hl ft l gSJ: , "i“ HUfTtSc’Sl! i , ff 7 !S;G,.4 .. 

lorma and lutihar do mils may be obiained from the Oirocipr ai 
EdMaUto.Qra*l Gebiae ^SlTeel.. toede LSI 3AE, ; Completed f.«me 
i lo bdrSKfrhBd 16 iho- Chalrmed '.of Iho QWeNiors, IM VoMiahta 
.- A. C. Pago. 25 Chtirch Lane. Adqf. Leqda 18. . . 

N.w:il24 BRUDBNELL LAHOUAOE CENTRE .(Nuqiher on roll ’1 39, 

WoUatf Hoad",* Leads 136 1 DT ■. lelophane 789M4 


N W.110S ABBEY GRANGE CHURCH OF ENOLANO KIGlVsCHiaL 
fun mli nr bn roll B40, plUl'IBS In SfXtb FOfflrfj 13 II 


Roadired for Jaiveary/Eeifrr. • 1880 : . Teacher . 01 ENGLISH - AS A- 
■SECOND LANGUAGE. ■ Th* apoOlnimSnl Ie te tAo.t^puaoo Td^cli- 
{na 'SBivic* 'and'lho ptipon appdlr.torl may. at a icier date- to 
r^ulfsd to loach in * almlier capacity eloewheto rn Loud.." 

• HE.112B ALLERTON HIGH SCHOOL (number on foil 7«2. p te 18 
yeare) ... 

King Lone. Leeds LSI 7 7AQ : (olCfltonO B042J8 t . | 

ne^rdfffoTfeeat^'w !leptoml»er! 10B0 i Woll-nunUflert aetf fhP f '" 

lo public exantinauon leva). . Modern mtJOfrtorlaa. Leas ejpe.- 
leAced hahdldnlfls -wilt -B b coiMldMadrior-a Scpfa 1 nppoln.hwnr. 

SCALE 1 R.OS^ K: , . ; - 

E.liaa PARKLANDGl.hiGH 8CHpOL (number Ijn roll. 410 fihte, 

'fioillh^ParVv/fi toedd LbfA 6Hti : f'dtaphOnu 731234 < 1 !. 

Held Teachi-r. -Mtg 8- M.'Ytood. 'MA 


loachor tor LIUCIC. legniher with timer subjects.. Eioii.uim f r* 
c i aB3 ea f O ' u£vul. end GJjE) -available fer suitably quah'ICd 

applicant. ' - ' : ; " ' ; ' •! 

tewiror Afi V: rost ( SCALE 1 } 1 


'Teo-r.cr 

iffd" l-metenio t otiejlf nt« u l e maJo/.Tx’opOrthjn -i* ,-h**<n* 













I 




-4 • ‘ 'vfcfc 
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LEICESTER MOAT COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

PRINCIPAL— MR. R. WORRALL 

GROUP 11 

ERnK 1 , for K tW f " aw 1T ' 1B lnnBr -c i ‘y Com- 
niunny College to be formed In August, i960 from 
two multl-elftnfo single-sex schools. ’ 

VICE-PRINCIPAL COMMUNITY 

™ *? ew post created to develop the com- 

munity dimension of this city centre College. Apoll- 

axo*ri«nn d f i° m ^ u f, liHst * teachers with success- 
iU| experience In continuing education wlliina tn 
coordinate the development of the College ? n a 
neighbourhood already rich In community activity. 

SECOND MASTER/MISTRESS 

Irho«L Sfst n hB Prif,ci P a( reorganise two exiting 
“SS: , departmental and/or senior pastoral ex- 
P h ® rie "«« f n a comprehensive school essential for 
L h c Vr® ,0pmant u° f fl " amalgamated pa3orS- 
in C n« d .*7l° ®P proanh - Successful background of 
“SKSfM. In-service education and/or multi-ethnic 
porlance? ® Xpec,ed trom “Plante of proven ex- 

?6AEv“ n eISl Ua ! 1 <r ? m D,raclor 01 Education 

Jsjsr % c asm 

L .s r w le 3 arsis* S3b^ QiBnne,d ' 



Somerset 


STAP forms accepted from sludonla far Urol appolnlmenta o n ry. 
Ptoase quota feta re nee 7/12 on corroapondanca. 

Secondary 

PRESTON 8CH°OL, YEOVIL ' ■ - 

C ii-io mixed, oo roprsf)en*lve, 1 ,iQ 9 ) 

m L . Y » t,0 , 0D J SCHO0L , CHARD 

tn-iB mixed comprehensive, 1 , 250 ) '] 

•■S'jrssst ifysi tsss-,^ 

. Cl Mina data 2igf psaffifi." . w antf Ql 

f{ , £ifl f m1L2 OMeB8 l T 8 CH °ol, minehead t 

( »a*ia milted comprehensive, 1 , 100 } 

oSSfitao^llVw^K «Sf “ ,ha and:.; 

. -to*lHSRS^% «W Ni^a naa°«ii r Ilf* Beal. 

. ;fiaeps*s» 

Middle ■ 

■ f*AKFtELD : SCHOOL FROME ! 

(9-ip mixed middle, 890)' 

.Prtin)iy?bJju& Hrt3.NpV^.^! ,ra . *■• .*•») ■ .[ t’l ' 1 

to L *M T '?l C n UNTY '™ HARY ' MILVERTON : - 

• dlO«lnfl data 4Ita JRhiraiy^.ieM, - . ; - '.r \ .'■ ,■ . 

pft,MARV * * hept6n mallet 

tfSlrjK 18 *- PaPu * Head .far IhlE Oroup a aeboof. Mm.Io . 

iw /ownawere^. 

r .totaBr lahidre,-. •. 

^ci^chooU 

i .WltoHia aCHObi.. PROME i - 1 

.uFtttv iam w-J.i • • • -■ - % - 1 . .-/'i 


SECONDARY 
Deputy Headships 
continued 

KENT 

HOUNTY COUMCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

TUANET DIVISION 

jffiX a ™. 

lie.:,- "O. on roll: 1 . 140 , 2 'in 
, 1 /ic school Is housotT in 
dnnltai 1 n^J fUno * u rilooaanl roal- 
Qonllal oroa noar ilia Kent rni.i 

, knowsley 

“S'S-".™' 1 "» 

Hbu^SSS 


ROTHERHAM 
fMolmiiollian lloroutili 01 1 
DE PA HTML' NT' Ol' l.'niJClATION 

sciIuol v ,,i:v «*M |, MUii:N8ivr: 

U77 'on Voll n ' lxed - A Hf.roMiii.ll 1-1 v 

Roquiroa for E.isir-r. l««» 

SECOND MASTER/M ISTI1LSS— 
D.H. Group 10 pins 3.P.A, 

5.SJ 1 r.r 0 ™ ■wnal J 1 ni 11 i 4 tr.nl vii 
1!l " fucmaiul r.indlrinto will 
uo ovpurliul Inlllnlly iu iiraJnlh" 
4 U a‘» ^ f-MidnaUpn cuitraos In 

OmuSmnni au l ,prvl ?° blllldlliui, 

oquipmrni ond gcnortil aturh. 

Closing daio: nvcombpr ji. j* rj>>. 

( or,n ? nv.ill.ibh. from 

ISSmSSSSW'A. s £S. IV; ! 

no ?-n^.£"l D| reclor or itarson- 


the.ti,mV:s i:i)U(.‘.ii! [ 0NAt.'.4„ MTfa . n|l| . times eiwcatio>|al ^ppi^ment , 7-u.y 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

“itafflHBarjp- 

rNuniber on roll 8101 

ieg8? ul s? d posNbiv B JSJf mbep ' 
att'wijg'u'f'fei* 
SS™qe^S° u * d&S§ 1 '*™* 
% T \ A* c^fiS'nS noi? 

lA^jSSi'Ssa: 
a aublSw. 0r ° lmiMlr - 

. h Applknilqn ’ forma 

tano. nqlnlbSrou^' 

f® whom they 

LONDON ~ 

fflfflBU'jfcJBP*'? 


CITY OF SALFORD 

EDUCAITON DEPARTMENT 

IRWELL VALLEY HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Dlandrord Rond. Salford 
M6 6BD 

(11-16 Co-od ComprohonMvoi 

mnni qU if 0d ih 2 r L hD vnninionco. 
lyao : ' ,h Uu,, ’inor Term 

OEPUTl- HEAD TEACII E|| 

°«up 9 Plus S.p.A, 

AMownncu 

toachpr 

arranoortionfs " 11 t ”‘ Bmina . 1 ' 0 '' 


IIliKEI'OUl) AND 
WORCESTER 
IXIPNIV t:i»|>Nt 11 . 

v “ vsi ^S 

... noi|i |, r.»,| {nr Anri I, I -illti 

W VTi A-wis 1 A n i ij ; a" 

diPSIH 

aeJaS 


TO SCHOo'f." 3 

Anjngix>n Oval 

toWA or B - : 000 


St*";' Fuunnou IQ&u 
&*&%&* ‘ih 9 D 


rf&"6wSUrt 

gff.35tfJB5 

SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LUDLOW SIXTH FORM 
COLLEGE 

■ sa^JiMBsr-a 

a-.'w&apa* 

•nu H.l.on”?!),, EBH3SS 

sr3%\3 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

' HI yL KB ac »OOL 
(Roll 1,190} ‘ 

M,w!o \Sur Mf - , 




UPON TYNE 


o MAercn/ 

. *.980, a nit* 

vSSBS 

PMIU* Co-odUMlI^ 

u. Wlihln lho 

“Lest “"n™. 

ta ra anS P W""* 11 *" 

S^ ua, ‘ 
test 

W0N TVNE 



teach In 

wimi an adven'iTae. 


roforao* ana »n 0 / iwo 


roforaoa on fl an fiXfe. ot ,H 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

education committee 

„™ E BLAKE BCIIQOL 
Mftr * lon Bn*d. Hadnoaforu 




w 

Hjgjftparunnt 


*«u. 


TBAtfFORD 

TMBtrop6utan Horoiioh nrv ' 


Oxfordshire 

COUNTY COUNOIL 


WM 5D » 

Agp nanaa;ia^a ttaan , ; 

BwiirM far BQpinraWr. ioeg. 

Finatj3EPirn> " 

1 . . Hanp- TEupWR- 


Remedial posts 
Scale 1 posts 


HOLLAND 

HS wmaaiw* ,n 

“ u ‘ >iis - » «o 

11 I,!® 11 small lirmi,.,. m 

win l hV n i’i! l i5vn l . n i nrt ‘JtaonoMh- ii-c.nu,> 
jia v'u ht q nil ji'i n , A , ,Vni l [ in o m Tii'i'A 1 , 1 '{ 

*dv*n\Z'o Ul vducMUflH: tAil an* 

vliac.^lmnH.S' or IU i l 52f l, lL , rl,rr,c «'>«iii 

ssmm 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

UMEUUJUp- UINLS* man 

1 

t1us 9Sa ,j ae 

High 11-14 
Hull Hfi4 

iii; rlll ? r n«alla from ilia 

wfflWlSSaffli ISSt 


NOTT INGHAM IAR Y 

CMfSb S es,8n 

»8®iS=r: 

jbTIICIIN AI1BA 

By Subject ffuffiViSfl'igOfe 

f * I ■(, . Jtd. noad. , Amnllilll 

Classification M SSftiu- lvib 

*" ^ u i Br: Mr L. Culcholh 

Art and Deiim 5,1 AND DES,aN 

ue 5lgfl fcld ml Holly „ from 

*"' - f iMO, limn Uio tiiul 

Heads of p 8|w| !%§?&' SS 
BEXLEY ~~ “’ci'S".. “.ifblinM 

JSasaiRJL •« J ®3 

/Hull l.BM)™ It re 010 * 1 

'Sss'. „¥^5„ji3ss: 

a - 7^'® ^ppflrtment cAfli/A ' pj fflcr iletAlIl, iinmos 

Ufa ms r" 0110 nun 8 v “ 

iTA&r B ® mE , . _ r ,. nor 

agpa&sss f^rsijssgr- 

V ™ T ' 

In H 10 lleadiiiaiin'. *» ■ ! 

KOnST BVft fulI^Umo '"or ' part- 
GOy^Y. COUNCIL Ebunmni. Tho Khool baa 


Cardan Wa 


>uu\h iu DU a luii-uinu. w* ™ 

NCIL . otaiment. Tho Khool has 
> DIVBIQX willllfs In ■ wall nsiaE- 
N KHOM. 14 wctaaalul doparunonl. 
Royuaa w dlrort to tho. Principal 
» pBM,b,e on Woklnal,a,n 

hfar Ka,i fA 

am 

u.v^? r r. lf ?> P>» Oapajlii £L0 SECONDARY SCHOOL 
load. 

lonoing pbil wHlh'o&«" from lho Summer Tpnn. 
far Uw right paSon. TKAUIEH lor ART Wlihln 
Cxcopiiontiijr quiuM F 111 ® doierinionl. 

F"5.® d , a T’d enlerprulna lw t noil. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

B MaiSEi V i£JFi AD . school 

Lolcesier 

comiJMhp ns | VD n.ifi 

Roll i.Buo 

_1S& a^^ a of 

LONDON 

«no 

Early visit advtiiiblo. 


SJSK^md mlamrfiiag i» i past. 

tiS'to tta i",£ ond&riake work to C.8.E./ 

^ wl,h “ fow " A U 
V ° r;!fwl|nrM ‘ ^Hon, In writing la tho 

• S« togtilior with iwa rof- 


Other Posts on fe < fJ?, Q ror u,lB p ““ ! 2191 

Scale 2 and abef 

ImfICK PARK SCHOOL 

EDScA'nON B CoM" ,ROad ' C0nV0V ,Bl * nd ' 

llLE^ED^WIJjUAW hlBn « 1 2137 

„ ’ Rowlw TEACHER required 

Newpot) (Mail, fliifiif for ona term to ranch 

’ RrquJrjil -for EaitfciLfe fe DobJu '’' n °°* 
boiq chSro^^^ vliao and nmnns r.f 
an,l bQ w‘*i«S fll lhro® L»,« d Teacher .foolscap 
11 lo 18 Ilomin Capff ““L 

3NG 

WiUm^MU OS i H*" 1 ’ . 

cation forms pbtsfcMfiii WDa SCHOOL 
tho Iioad Taarficr iu n too, Co- educai tonal) 
lwh of England 

unori c/o Ihe-MoN t*A tad, Romrorri, Essex 

'*• ••'•.•.* TEACHER or ART 

", i v" v /- ^ Hfcfivr dolaJIs ,soo- our dl*. ■ 

unoor ‘Sacandary 

:SS/MASTER oudshtre 

101 'COUNCIL 

■: '"Wft* , ' 

, [*■ JAO in alxlli foiinl 

1 pimiaai . .: : ® Jamiary an ART_ TTIA- 

* SCHOOL >’• 

rmtngham B 8 4PZ. . ™ a j. 

« , f”“j .. proioronco wilt lie 

Previous applicants (, «nd[data r ^v/ho - ran dIho 

rf.fF'issaa. 1 " sa 
r *' ™ sS SHiruBB- 

)V8-nsmea scnooi ior Immorliainly (no farms i lo 
DSSlble. ■ &S a <*&, V v| np, (Ut tails or 

7 4MJ anri -Voocfilug oxpot-I. 

erred es e fouHorm , 

lit In 1080. and wm low . • 

to aooommodate six. norouoit on 

1070. tl°H C0 ' , M'TTF.E 

the post will, be the : [^rnitlon Hoad . 

rfl * 

)r parUoulsrs mpy be rivy ? 9 pb ■ • ;• ‘ 

iped addressed envs* l "‘ *' r *. vyhiddoit. 

J. A. Finlay, al IN pastor. lCSO, or as goon 

i be retumad to him ^ or ahY/craft .bmio 

ay abiimoa is rtauirsd. 

leoiSRicailJRal VjtnSroI-.' 


IrWICK PARK SCHOOL 


to bo tn charge af a*3 
and to leach ihroiflw 
11 to 18 liqmiB CalfnEl 

" lo°‘*A^?’ “ 0 

G 'Vurlhor Ve, isuhi ud I 
cation forms pb'Jbib. ! 
tho liohd Taactor su n; 
□ lilo to the Chiinma d! 
unors c/o Ine Baapl (SA 


SECOND MISTRESS/MASTER .;' 

(Group 10) 'i : ' . 

Salory : £7,401-28,151 + 8.P. Allowance ' 

ASTON MANOR SCHOOL . :ii 

PhHHpe Street, Aston, Birmingham B 0 4PZ 

Seoend advertisement — Previous appllcanti 
heed not epply, 

Applioadone are fnvltetd for the post of Seoond 
Mietross/Master at lho above-named sohool tor 
easier 1080 or as soon- as possible. 

This Inner ring school opened as a four-lorn) 
ewy In new premises built In I960, and wae 
extended and reorganised to aooommodaie six 
Torms of entry In September 1070. 

°t ,{|jB rrraln duties of the post will, be the 
responsibility for girls* welfare. 

Application forms and further particulars mpy b® 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed emr* 
i°P® *° *he Headmaster, Mr. J. A. Finlay, al lh« 
Apphcatlons should be returned to him 

by Friday, 14th December 1978. f ,. 


CITY COUIMCIL 


Davenani Foundation School 

Chaster. Road, Lough ton, Essex 
Telephone Aftidiberi Theydoo fiole 2608/$. 
Aided, maintained by Essex County Co 


RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

(I .onion Hu rough olv 

REcrronY school 
H anwonh Hoad, Hampton 
Tel. Ol-'^J WJ9 
( 11-16 mixed coiiipralionilvo)' 

..''saj^TAN-r TEACHER for 
Alir roqulrp.l foi two tbrnu 
Irani 1st Januaiv. l l J>lO. ilia 
person appointed would bn re- 
/mVod to loarh la o ■■ | 0 va| 
(l.c.c. end c_ s.E. Mondard. 

Appilrailan forms and rur- 
thor uclHlIs available from and 
n-iunuhln to inci Acting HcnU 
IcachiT al Ilia adiool. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

COUNT!' COUNCIL 

CDIJCA'ITON COMMUTER 
NOHTHCRN AREA 

ST. JOHN nsilF.il RC..A', 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Nawcnalla. Staffs. 

Agu Itanyv It to 18 years 
I'orocasl not] 8.10 

Ab a result of lho rc-orpan- 
1/alLoii nt Roman ilntholk- 
Hacpndm-}' Education In Norm 
Bio f ford plilrp, tho lollowlnn 
poll will bo avallnhlo on tlm 
opoutiig or lho now school m 

Hi-plombor, I'.HU. 

TEACHER Or ART 
• Scale l 

Application torms end far 
ll.nr pnnlculnn nrn obtain- 
able, on rccolpt or it ■lainpvri 
a dares sod onvolopo, from lho 
Arou EductiilDii O rfl err. H.o. 
lips 2.1, Unlly House, llanlov. 
Bfoko -on -Trent, STl .tQP, lo 
whom com plot od farms nlioulil 
bo roiurnotl not tat or ihon 20 lh 
Daccnibar, l'r7C. 

WALTHAM FOREST 
■ London Borough off 
Tho borough is wlihln assy access 
of Central London and bordered bv 
Eliping r orcal. London addition lo 
salary payable. 

Required Tor January 19B0 : 

SCHOOL QOYfl 8ENIOR 
Enos Rond. London ElO 6EQ 
H&jd Teacher: Mr. a. P. Plnaoil. 
U.A. 

ART TEACHER. Scale 1, plus 
S.P.S. Allowance 

Por terms (o work In a purpose 


KIRKLELS 

METROHOLITAN COUNCIL 
MIHHCl.n HIGH 9CHOOL 

MlDf. tj'l’J | 

-X'leon JjHJt Road. Mlrih-ld. 

ituqulrnrt Troni 20 I'rbru.iry 1 .>no, 
idinpurury TCAi.llEll Brain / 


i durlnu tnj. lirr's inninrnlli- lravr) 
lo teach CLASSIC -AL HTIiniLB 
■ L.jl|n nnt oascniinn and somo 
Lnylhh III this 1.0. |l( Cnmprnhon- 
Khoot. IhBHstLnl SludlcS Is 
luuglil to a wliio niililtir ranuo 
ihrougli lh<> lu plus vMinliiailon 


fty®, athooL ciasiknl SludlcS Is 
luuglil to a wliio niiliity ranuo 
ihrougli the lu plus in Inn 1 1 on 

syslom , 

JbjMUS <*f ? PI>' tan I Ion olvlng fall 
rl iriciMum vliao and names and 
audruMvs ol two rnrrrocs lo Ilia 
Head loachor ol ino auioal. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

hie noBwqmii collcob 

l.nlcp.lrr Lana, Dcsiord 
l^lcrslcr 

In llm l.olceslrrshlrn plan for 
ilia- .irgHnirailon nf sucontlji y 
eduLollaii. 

Upncr 14-1A 
Roll. 1.4IRI 

hi'6INi:bb BI limes/ 
LCONUMIU-i 
bcnlo 1 

Drqulred Jnnii.iry nr April, 
■in i-niniislnsitr- and vvll.uiiaU- 
nr 'l „TEA»:Hril Ini C.S E.r 


Commercial Subjects 

Other Posts on 
Seals 2 and above 

KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DUPARIMfNT 
□OVER DIVISION 

DEAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Mill HaaJ. Deal 
i Group Hi 
HEAD ol COMMERCE 


" O nn>l " A " Irvols. 

1 1 inner detail a from the 
IIudiI. Apply liiniiadjaloly (no 
rnnux i , with fail ponlcuiar* 
and the namrs and addresses 
ol two roterrios is.a.s.,. 

ROTHERHAM 
iMolrapolluti linrough eft 
pr.PAii iMi.NT or PDutyinpN 
IHIIYIlEHGli COMI'IIMILNSIVB 
y f- lit to 

It «u 16 Mivnd, approximately 
H77 on roll 

Hen ulrod lor January. lOfiO. or as 

S oon ns jiOMlIdf thf ruuilor >— 
iSSISIANT TEACH Kit 
Srnlr l plus 8ndal I'rlorlly 
Allowanca 

lli.iulrart lor TVPINO and 
OKI ICC pnAUtlCE with somo 
BlIOIlTIIAIin. Kaiablishcd course* 
In . ;.S l:. nnd K.H.A. Iuv»ls W Well. 
Hnulf-pail ruoiii. Tuntinmry Vi seller 
or hisinirior will bo considered. 

Cloblna -laio: ua scion an pos. 
felblp. 


Anplkallon farm* nvallnble Irani 
the I'rlncliul Animlnnnriiia Orilcer, 

Connell Oillcrs. Orovp irnad. 


Reyrnlrod ror April, i-.-bu. nr earlier, 
ID-AD of COMMERCE far Cominar- 
rial Subjocis malnij 


successful courses, and wllh o pur- 
poio Inillt building in Upper School. 

Aupllcunt* should bo varsallia nnd 
q'iId to conlrlbuio la iha leaching 
of tho itibJocL In a variety or wav*, 
ifotfory uhihI. 


Careers 

Other Posts on 
Scale 2 and above 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AuultrflUon* nro Invltod from sull- 
nbly qualllicn TliACllSRS for lho 
r.iliuwiiig pool : 

lliail PAVEMENT SIXTH FORM 
CULLCLll. 

(lalnsford CrcKoql. 

Roslwond _ Estate. Nolllnghani. . 

S'rihi-lpnl: 1 ' 1*. J. Bnnkhond, 11. So. 

Mixo'i *tno. L, 

tv,r Easier, nr aa snnn as unsalBlo 

rue successful condldaln will ho 
ntsponslhlo far lho urgarilmilpri mid 
■ (lovolupiitr-pt of lilo woll-asiahllshnd 
L-oursc* far ilio los* nblo studniiu 
al inlj oimn mxros* Sixth Form 
Collour, A l nro sent CM y and Guilds 


RSA 31000 a unu conmiprco Is 
lakan at C.S.K. nnd " O ,r lovel. 
Scale a for suitable uppllcaiil. 

l-citors of opnllcailan. win, fall 
curriculum vltar. quoting tho names 
and aildruMM of iwo rofereos, lu 
tlm llnadmasln 1 ni Ilio school. 


Scale 1 Posts 


BRENT 

.London Darough on 
PRESTON MANOR IIIOII « MiXi.i}) 
SCHOOL 

Cnritnn Avenuo East. 

Womb lay, HAW SNA 
'Roll ! 1 .ISO. expanding to lull 
7-fonii oniiy : 1 1-1 H : mpraxini- 
ntoly Si» In w oil -established Sixth 
rorm. Excel lorn modem faclTlilos 
In all subjects; , 
llcadmasler : 

Dr. l, 8. Mason. M.Sc. r.ll.l.C. 
lioqnlrod from Jonuury : 

Parl-Umo TEACHER or COM MCR- 
L-:„ '“UL' jaL-'g ■ CIAL SUBJECTS ror aoproxlmnibiy 

ga^ f ,,aif smr 

fiffi'^iiold"* tS^c? #W nlnflbl0 | *>«•" 'allwiSl n e rawj^Mn surround. 

Ilio Hoad Toother on receipt or ing*. Rail: 1.7TO. 11-lR, 870 UI 

SLxtit Form . 

Rnqulrod In January or aa loan 
WEST SUSSEX afior os possible : 

SOUTH CRN AREA jlAS IE .'2..?. r a.« CO £L M £P ,:l 5 , ' T 8, . D - 

KINO 'A MANnn Rrimm . vJ 1 including ShortJinnd, Typing 

MHU B HAWUH SCHOOL and Commorco, Tills i>. j sucturs- 

Shoroham-by-Soa fa I tlrpHcimenl urovIdJng ccurs.-s 

Ilonulrcid ns aoon ns nassllilc. quail- tar pupils In tho Fourth, ruth rnd 

fled TEACII GR or ART and 6 RAFT. Slxlh forms, flood fa^lllim. Benin 

Woll-Dciuipped ToclinolOBv and Art/ £■ • A parl-ilmo npp.iinunnnt could 

Crolt Deportment wllh a variety ol h0 consldornd for ona .j, two forms. 


Manriiato. Hotharh.ini 860 al'.H. 
T.-li.jiriunii lloll>i-rlia.u fil'Jll, ox- 
lonilan ufl. . _ 

n. W. Etna. Dlrcclor or Person- 
net llpamlrcr*. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
111 lUCATlDN COMMITWE 
NlliminiN A1IRA 
SI'. MAIIOAIIKT WARD H.C.'Al 
II 1(11 1 SC.IIOOI. 

'lunstnll. Blokc-pn-T rent 
Ai.p linnnn 1 1 - 111 ycvirs 
I'or.icoit 1 1 nil nnt) 

Ah lho rnsuh 01 llic rpnrnnlil- 
rotlon uf .. unman l-allioll; 
Kncondiry Lilucailon In North 
Sin rfonlsnirn, thu loll owing 

nosl will bo nvullnblu on lho 
oponlng or llm new Btliool In 
Soptuiiibor. I'.Hii:— 

TEACHER OF CDMMDItCG 

Appllcatton C Poniis and further 
pantrulnrs nru obinlnablo. on 
roci-lpt nf n atampDd adrtr^Moil 
L-nvulapo, Iron, lho Arqa F.duca- 

llini onterr, ..P-O. Box ax. 

Unity House. Ilanloy, Stoka-on- 
Tronl. HIT 4(JP, in whom 
cumploiad lorm* should uo re- 
turnod not Isli-r than HUlh 
llocombor. 1079. 




vE-fornr 


etnber from -a Wde - catchment area 


jsoi , , i- - ■ i . • . 

vos. Director of.' Edura- 

I , , 

F. SCHOOL' !.' ' 'j 
Rpid. Ash lord 

TEActiins. sealo l.v.W 
is soon a* possible for 
k Di-pnrtnmni tn teach 
e runoe tncludina preparas 
c.s e, exani Inal ions, 
lip ns miming two ref ore os 
nr, 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

IPOHARY ASSISTANT 
. •; .TUACHEU 

ASTON JBCHOOI. AND ' 
«MJjN|TY COLLKOE. 
<ha|n Sea la 1 . W.iHl 
^ . Ib'En.OU*! 
oius.etX pur anhum 

^"SraOT».Biev 

tew J » 

- '_L'h . -iHkc over lb/. 
P'^of a 'mointtcrr of staff 
* mdvad far promotion. 

Ulls and Dpnllcaiion 
. Ph . ublalncil. r,n 
a S.A.E.f from mo 
aratislon 8chr,t ua -1 

9 > Pollcno. Blit' ion 

Mton. Unrot ti I-N4 
*;T A.H. » to ivtir-.ii 
d hi- rclumod nut 
,r(f'« December. 107 -- 

M' ■ • • 


- , " A M Idvel isntlilntf . BQlijtf Mio 
bp Bvaiiahlff doiicndlntj on lho cln- 
ilfdsto'4- apopiqlisi hublyst. ■ , 
I'urthbr dnialla . add ■ nwollballon 
tfnhua -are ypiilaliiahlo-'-ro Anj. i ■ Hum 

1 lho Principal i ; • • -. 

Classics . '• ,j 

/ ■■■J*— Ill | l ■ ' l _ ■ '■ 

Scare 1 Po sts : 

ESSEX ’ 

‘ W^stFuft hiuh.bcuuol ran 

. t Hoti 84Q, 217 hi Six ui l'ormj 
' , Kanlhvonh ihurtouB. 
f f -fi rt-Scit - 

■ .' Toloph di|a : 1 Srt ut li and .' 760^6 ' 

LATIN and F.NOLI9H, Scale 1 . 

r2r«"f 

levoi . . and ENGLISH to Junior ' 
form *. '- ' ’• ' -i'/:' i 

. currtouiuni- vliao :pn(l ha/nbi. of ; 
frfr rocs lo '-I load .Tojfenrt i (041 scop 1 


London Allowance -if Kn7-l n-r 
annum ib pnyabio and |nr f>ui.tin.a 
permanent atipalnin,-;i>ii ilir-r-i 1 * n 
achcnto for a8*Istan;o with rmrcval 
rxpenaos including iogul Jars, pic., 
Iravoliing and fodama nXQwpmea, 

SQVon pars (jiving nqi?. prosani posi 
qu ti 11 flea Hons oxncrl<iii;o anti rcior 
wcw. rncgggg a a. c. fnr ropjy. 


CROYDON 

(London narouQh or) 

SEI.llLTflSr GJlfLB 1 HIGH 

1,0 c WfMi£ n *» n 

Trldphono : 01-6H4 9266/8 

Tonoblc : 1st January, lnfJO. 

^ llaquirod. for this Coriipra- 
hnnslvo School Tor girls nr 14- 
1M years, n TEACHER of 
HUSlNtfla . STUDIES. Tho 
sitriool, Iibo two typing rooina 
and Blrlii wlio lahr, fhc "uh- 
JCIT .arc enlinvd lar n.B.HT, 
ij.S.A. and Pitman oxiimina 
UoTiB, Hip majority far lyua- 
wrjllng but somr. far Cant* 
nicrco and Otiica Practice. 

- .Salary Burnham Scafa 1, 
Wllh London Aran Allowance, 

WMJonablo removal ospense* 
will bo reimbursed idi-tajis on 
niqucai 1 PlensQ snnd 8.A.B, 
for mmllcation rorm' for 
S.T.A.P 1 from dint ralurnabla 
to lho Hoad Teacher 01 -the 
pbqva addrocs .is soon - as 
possible. 

EAST SUSSEX 


TRAPFORD 

I M Dl ronolltan Borough on 

i fc : 8 MHrAL D ^Sife^^n 

liaqulrod (ram January. l'Jw a» 
Sale Weal Secondary School 

Manor ml Awnuo, Hale. Mont healer 
MS3 -TJX. . 

/'or ^TPEWHITlSu t.fLB.E. and 
K. 8 .A. 1 Sliorlhand 1 L. 8 .E. odty.t 
mid Comnierco IG.S L. and U.C..L. 

Tho Donatjmenl Is modom and 

W< Apnflcal'Pon ' farms available Ireiii 
the Head ol Ihe arhoot. Closing 
4US lilt Dacembor. 

TRAFFORD 

1 Metro noil lan Doraugli nil 

Fj j|Sm u nil at on. Mantheator 

f^'toB^h'^PEW^rnNO i and com- 
merce to C.H.E./" O '■ leunl and 

" Ipri'lifatlon farfti* auslfablp from 
tho Hoad of lho school, should bo 
returned aa soon as pouime. 

Domestic Subjects 

Heads of Department 

ENFIELD 
. London norough or I 
AYI.WARD SClrOOL 
Wljbuijy_tvay. London NIB IBX 

iMtxed Cmnprohonalvc) 

Elghi-lonn ontry • 1llon „ 

Roniilni) for SMIW- or 
r.irllw, UTAD of HOME ELONO. 
MIC3 iScnlo At to he- rospoiislbfa 
far flte organ bat Ion of -ft very sue- 
rr-uful ilonarinionl Uiroughout tho. 
school, wllh nsariilnalion courees 
leading lo C.S.E. nnd □.C.E- O 
nnd *- A " levels. Excoilotrt faclll- 

' 1 1 °R e- ad vort fi'em ant— pro yl out a ppll- 
P “ n sMl{.la b | 0 ^Itawennl m addl- 


1 l “f : 0111 Pd C orall ori^ l g 1 vc n to ocnoron* 
asHisunco wllh removal and reipca- 


HF.REFORD.AND ' 
WORCESTER . 

C0IJNIY COUNCIL 

V.TJHCF.81 LH GRAMMAR 
HCHOOI. ITHI f.IHLS 
SiuUlili'v Hoad. VtuiMSU* 
Wit A 2LU . 

Hi.nuircd from -JMh Japuarv. 
1'iflli 11 well uu.illlltil A6S1S- 
lATft TKACUEII i>f CLASSICS 
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THE ORME GIRLS' SCHOOL 

NewcasUe-under-Lyme, Staffordshire 

Applications are invltod ior the 

Headship 

of the Or me Girls' School (founded 1S7B), which will 
become vaesnt at Easter, 1980, upon the retirement ol 
Mrs W. M. G. Buxton. MA. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in 
the United Kingdom, and should possess a good hon- 
ours degree. 

Salary : Burnham Scale 10. 

The Orme Girls' School and Newcastle High 
School for Boys form the Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Endowed Schools, which are now voluntarv-alded 
grammar schools and will become Independent In 
September, 1981. 

Particulars of the school and of the change to 
Independent statue are obtainable from the ClerK lo 
the Governors, Newcastle-under-Lyme Endowed 
Schools, Mount pleasant, Newcastle-under-Lyme STS 
1DB (telephone: 07B2 813348). 

Closing data : January 18, 1980. 


HAMPSHIRE 

Harriet Costello School 
Crossborough Hill 
Basingstoke RG21 2AL 

11-16 Mixed Comprehensive — Group 11 
1,176 N.O.R. 

Headteacher 

required for Summer Term, 1980 

Write (enclosing S.A.E.) or tslophone N.W, 
Hampshire Area Education Office, Sun Alliauce 
House, 41 Wote Street, Basingstoke, Hants, 
(tel : BnsingsLoke 67011, Ext. 48), for further 
details and application form. 

Closing date for receipt of application, 

14 til December, 1979. 


Coventry City Council 

ALDERMAN CALLOW SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Group 10 ' 
Applications are Invited for appointment of 

Deputy Head 

of this School and Community College. 

This 6 F.E. Comprehensive School has 
850 plus pupils with a developing 6th Form, 
The successful candidate will ioin the other 
2 deputies to share in the curricular pastoral 
and community aspects of the management 
of the School and Community College, 

The appointment will be frdm April 1980. 

Application forms and further particulars from 
;tho Head, Mr. G. N. Way, M-A. at the School, 
Mitchell Avenue, Coventry CV4 8DY. 

Closing dato: 21 al December 1079. ' 

Canvassing disqualifies. 
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